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HE BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


Trade-Mark is more than just a means of product identification. It is a 
mark of quality on the paint product that has nation-wide acceptance 
as the standard for industrial interiors. 


Specified after careful investigation . . . impressive 
in its performance .. . then adopted for all future 
interior painting. That is the story of Barreled 
Sunlight in hundreds of industrial plants that have 
entrusted the maintenance of painted interiors to 
this product. After exhaustive tests over long 
periods of time they are satisfied that Barreled 
Sunlight best meets their rigid requirements. 


The use of Barreled Sunlight is not confined to 
industrial interiors only, for it is the choice for in- 
terior painting in many of the finest buildings. The 
long lasting whiteness for which Barreled Sunlight 
is noted; its smooth, lustrous finish that resists dirt 
and washes like tile; its economy of maintenance; 
are qualities which make it ideal for school, hospi- 
pital, hotel, office building, as well as fine home. 


The same knowledge and experience, manufacturing facilities and machinery that 
are given to Interior Barreled Sunlight, is also shared in the comparatively new 
product, Outside Barreled Sunlight—the crowning achievement of over twenty- 


five years’ specialization on white paint. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 


Branch Offices: 


659 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


301 Mission St. 


San Francisco 


Distributors in all principal cities «» over 7000 dealers. 
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12 Gold St., New York 


Three National Paint Associations Meet 


Plans for the reorganization of the co-operative 
advertising, educational and research enterprises 
of the paint and varnish industry, on which a 
special committee had been working a year, were 
reported to and unanimously adopted by the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association at their 1930 conventions held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, during the 
week of October 13. 

Because of the anticipated effect of the changes 
decided upon, because of the variety of other busi- 
hess transacted, and by reason of the brilliant 
manner in Which the Canadians received and en- 
tertained, the 1930 conventions of the two asso- 
ciations will be written down as among the most 
significant, profitable, and enjoyable ever held. 
Meeting concurrently in annual convention was 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs, whose sessions were featured by papers 
recording invaluable research activities of the 
past year. Joint sessions of the manufacturers 
and the production executives and of the manu- 
facturers and the N. P. 0. & V. A. group gave op- 
portunity for discussion of mutual problems. 

The reorganization report was brought in by 
a joint committee, representing a cross-section of 
the industry, and composed as follows: Ernest 
T. Trigg, chairman; Charles J. Roh, H. S. Chat- 
field, Wells Martin, A. D. Graves, George A. Mar- 
tin, Ludington Patton, Herbert W. Rice, William 
Richter, Elliot S. Phillips, L. P. Moore. EK. J. 
Cornish, M. L. Havey, R. B. Robinette, and Charles 
J. Caspar. 

The committee reported that it had decided to 
work on the followings lines:- 

1. To formulate plans for simplifying the co- 
Operative work of the industry. In keeping with 
this, it was determined to place all efforts under 
one responsible supervisory head, so that all 
duplication would be avoided, Accordingly, now 
that the plan has been accepted, and as soon as 
necessary changes can be effected, all co-operative 
work will be directed by the educational bureau 
With headquarters in the Grege Memorial puild- 
ing in Washington. The New York and Philadel- 
pPhia offices eventuaily will be closed. 

2. Effect economies in all co-operative work. 
In this connection, it was decided to discontinue 
the paid space advertising of the “Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign as well as the functioning of the 
cost accounting bureau. Other economies in all 
categories of work will be effected through the 
centralized control, 

3. Evolve a more equitable financial plan. In 
this phase of its work, the reorganization commit- 
tee voted to retain the present dues for both as- 
sociations. Then, taking up the question of special 
contributions to the industry's co-operative work, 
the committee worked out a plan by which the 
annual expenditures will be cut from $475,000 to 
$200,000, the raising of which fund will be accom- 
plished by a single solicitation on a sliding scale 
based on a percentage of domestic sales of ma- 
terials manufactured by the companies contribut- 
ing. The scale ranges from $30 annually for those 
doing a business under $75,000 up to $20,000 for 
corporations doing business amounting to $45,- 
000,000-$50,000,000,000 a year, This is no com- 
pulsion. 

Both conventions, in adopting the report, paid 
tribute to the long, hard work which the com- 
mittee had given their task, and the committee 
Members, in their turn, emphasized the fact that 
they had striven to retain all that was good in 
the co-operative endeavors and to work out a plan 
which was just and fair to all. They reported 





that the recommendations had been accepted by 
all committee members for their respective com- 
panies. 

It was the consensus of officers and speakers 
that the new plan would co-ordinate and con- 
solidate the industry’s activities as never before 
and work for the good not only of the paint, oil 
and varnish business but of the general public 
as well. Complete details of the plan and reports 
of the discussions om it are contained in the day- 
by-day story of the proceedings in the pages fol- 
lowing. 

Toronto had been working for weeks in prep- 
aration for the arrival of delegates to the fifth 
annual meeting of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and the forty- 
third annual sessions of the National: Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. The manufacturers and 
their wives arrived Monday morning, October 13. 
Those coming from New York and Philadelphia 
were escorted from the Union Station to the Royal 
York Hotel by a committee and by a Highland 
bagpipe band. 

After a meeting of the board of directors in 
the morning, Wells Martin, Chicago, president, 
called the first business session at half past one 
o'clock in the afternoon. He gave his annual ad- 
dress and called on George V. Horgan, general 
manager, and George B. Heckel, secretary, for 
their reports. These men all stressed the im- 
portance of the reorganiztion report which was 
to come later. Reports also were received from 
Henry L. Calman, treasurer, and from the mem- 
bership, tung oil, simplification and cost account- 
ing committees. The principal feature of the 
afternoon was an address by Franklyn Hobbs, re- 
search director of the Central Trust Company, 
Chicago, who talked on business trends, past and 
present, and told the convention that America at 
the present was suffering from the idleness of its 
employed, and not the unemployed. His mes- 
sage was to get out and work. 

Ernest T. Trigg, chairman, presented the re- 
organization report to the second business session 
on Monday evening, and there were also reports 
of the men heading various phases of educational 
bureau work. 

Tuesday morning, members of the manufac- 
turers’ association met in joint session with the 
production club delegates, and in addition to 
technical papers und formal reports, they listened 
to two addresses. One was from Sir Joseph Fla- 
velle, Bart., Chairman of the board of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, who talked of the 
relationships between the commercial elements 
of the United States and Canada and who, in 
analyzing a corporation’s functions, put considera- 
tion for the consumer and the welfare of the 
worker about the matter of profits. William 
Zinsser, New York, gave an inspiring talk on Sell- 
ing with Brains,” 

William C. Dabney, of the Jones-Dabney Com- 
pany, Louisville, was elected president of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers As- 
sociation at the final business association in the 
afternoon. The nominating committee nominated 
George B. Heckel as secretary-emeritus, after a 
period of twenty-five years as secretary, and in 
unanimously electing Mr. Heckel to this position 
the convention voted its warm personal and of- 
ficial tribute. R. W. Elton was elected secretary, 
and Charles J. Roh was elected treasurer, 


Also on Tuesday afternoon, the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs held its final 
business session, with the address of E. J. 
Probeck, retiring president, and the election of 
new officers. Ralph H. Everett, of the Keystone 
Varnish Company, Brooklyn, was chosen to head 
the clubs for the coming year, and addressed the 
closing banquet in the evening. At the banquet, 
the American Paint Journal Award of $250 for 
the club presenting the best paper prepared dur- 
ing the year was given to the New York and 
New Jersey Paint Plant Managers’ Association 
for the paper, “Color Control in the Paint Plant,” 
by M. Rae Paul and J. P. St. George. 

As in other years, a large number of those 
present at the manufacturers’ session remained 
on for the meetings of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, which got under way 
with business Thursday morning, October 16, 
after everyone had enjoyed a day of rest, relaxa- 
tion, golf, and amusement on Wednesday. Recep- 
tions were held for delegates from the Interna- 
tional Society of Master Painters and Decorators 
and the National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors. For the former group, John C. Yonk, presi- 
dent, and E. J. Bush, secretary, appeared and 
made brief addresses. This session also was de- 
voted to the annual president’s address by H. 8S. 
Chatfield, and to the reports of Mr. Horgan, gen- 
eral manager, and Mr. Roh, treasurer. 

James G. Lewis, of the Scripps-Howard chain 
of newspapers, opened the session on Thursday 
afternoon with an exhaustive, thoroughly stimu- 
lating talk on “Where Selling Should Stop.” It 
was a masterful analysis of careless sales methods 
in the United States, methods which sought for 
volume and not net profit. He declared the 
United States was over-saled but undersold, a 
catch phrase which summed up his entire argu- 
ment. 

Then came the presentation of the reorganiza- 
tion report, by Charles J. Roh, identically the 
same document which had been given to and 
adopted by the manufacturers on Monday. Mr. 
Roh had been acclaimed as the man who had 
done the lion’s share of work on the plan and 
he carefully expounded every detail of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. Time out was taken to 
listen to a report by Frank P. Cheesman, chair- 
man of the constitution and by-laws committee, 
who told how the legal set up of the association 
would be altered to conform to the new financial 
plan. Then, both the amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws and the reorganization plan 
were unanimously adopted. Mr. Chatfield stressed 
the absolute importance of the new plan in the 
workings of the association. Mr. Martin had 
emphasized the same point to the manufacturers. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held Fri- 
day, October 17. Andrew E. Hay addressed the 
forenoon meeting on “The Missing Link in Busi- 
ness” and after lunch Charles J. Caspar, chair- 
man, presented the report of the program commit- 
tee, which as accepted provides for unified pro- 
grams in all affiliated clubs throughout the coun- 
try. After hearing and adopting a variety of 
resolutions, the following officers were elected 
and installed for the coming year: 

President, P. C. Frayser, of the Mound City 
Paint & Varnish Company, St. Louis; vice-presi- 
dents, Canadian zone, W. P. Walsh, of the Inter- 


(Continued on page 43 ) 
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Manufacturers also of 


Red-Lead Orange Mineral Litharge 
Basic Lead Sulphate, Blue and White 
Linseed Oil Flatting Oil 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 2240 24th St.; Boston, National - Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; Pittsburgh. National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 8 “%.os. Co., Widener Bldg. 














The 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association 


President 


P. C. Frayser, of the Mound City Paint & 
Varnish Company, St. Louis. 





Vice-Presidents 

Canadian Zone.—W. P. Walsh, of the Interna- 
tional Varnish Company, Toronto. 

Central Zone W. E. Maston, of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago. 

Eastern Zone.—N. M. Graves, of the McDougall- 
Butler Company, Buffalo. 

Southcrn Zone——F. J. Samson, of the Samson 
Brothers Paint & Varnish Company, Richmond. 


General Manager 
George V. Horgan, New York. 
Treasurer 


Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark. 


Members of the Executive Committee 


(Three-year term) 
Charles J. Caspar, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. 
(One-year term—to fill vacancy) 
R. B. Robinette, of the Tropical Paint & Oil 
Company, Cleveland. 





P. C. Frayser 


New President of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association 


Philip C. Frayser, who was elected president at 
the 1930 convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, is president of the Mound City 
Paint & Color Company, St. Louis, and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Company, 

Mr. Frayser was born in Hardin county, Illinois, 


December 19, 1874. He was educated in the public 
schools, and at the age of twenty years entered the 
retail drug business in Princeton, Ky In 1902, he 


was employed by the Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit, as a traveling salesman, continuing 
this work until May, 1914. At the latter date, he 
became connected with the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, taking up special sales work in its 


paint department, In September, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in charge of paint 
sales About a year later, he was placed in chargé 


of the office maintained in Washington by the Sim- 
mons company for the purpose of representing its 
activities (not sales work) in connection with the 
government. 

teturning to St. Louis in March, 1919, he became 
connected with the buying department of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, from which position he resigned 
in July, 1920, to become vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Mound City Paint & Color Company 
November 1, 1922, he was made vice-president and 
general manager of this company and was elected 
as its president March 1, 1926. He was made a 
director of the Simmons Hardware Company in May 
1928, and June 1, 1930, was elected a vice-president 
of the company, in charge of all activities with the 
exception of sales. 

Mr. Frayser has served actively in the organiza- 
tions of the paint and varnish industry He was 
president of the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club in 1927, and was elected a director of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at its 
1926 convention. Two years later, he was elected 
N. P. O. & V. A. vice-president for the Central zone. 
He is a member of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and a director of the Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Frayser is a devotee of golf, and is a member 
of the Glen Echo Country Club. He was largely 
instrumnetal in organizing the St. Louis Paint Men’s 
Golf Club in 1924, and was its first secretary. He 
was elected president of the club in 1925. He is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, is married, and 
has one daughter. His home is at 5573 Cates avenue, 
St. Louis 
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Directors 


Representing Local Clubs 
(Three-year terms) 

Buffalo.—S. H. Stilling, of the Wood Products 
Company. 

Cincinnati.—W. H. Crawford, of Wilmer Craw- 
ford Chemicals. 

Cleveland.—k. T. Holmes, of the Hale & Holmes 
Company. 

Detroit.—R,. A. ™umb, cf the Truscon Labora- 
tories. 

Golden Gate.—E. H. Dyer, of the Bass-Hueter 
Paint Company. 

Kansas City.—A. C. Bale, of the Sewall Paint 
& Varnish Company. 

Louwisville—L. H. Hancock, of the Louisville 
Varnish Company. 

Milwaukee.—W. O. Schwarz, of Patek Brothers. 

New England.—A. Irving McLaughlin. 

Philadelphia.—S. F. Reeves, of the John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Company. 

Richmond.—W. B. Elwang, of the Sanders 
Brothers Company. 

Toledo.—P. F. Whalen, of the Buckeye Paint 
& Varnish Company. 

Toronto.—H. P. Livingstone, of the Dominion 
Linseed Oil Company. 

Utah.—Harry Shepherd, of the Salt Lake Glass 
& Paint Company. 

To Fill Vacancies 

Atlanta. Harold Cooledge, of F. J. Cooledge 
& Sons. 

Oakland.—A. C. Holst, of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 

St. Louis —C. P. DeLore, of the C. P. DeLore 
Company. 


American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association 
President 


W. C. Dabney, of the Jones-Dabney Company, 
Louisville. 





William C. Dabney 


New President of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association 


William Cecil Dabney, elected president of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation at its 1930 convention, is vice-president of the 
Jones-Dabney Company, manufacturer of lacquers, 
varnishes, and enamels, Louisville, Ky, 

Mr. Dabney was born in Louisville, November 20, 
1894, the son of Dr. Samuel G. and Lou Allen Dabney. 
He was educated in the public schools of Louisville, 
finished a course in the Morristown School, Morris- 
town, N. J., in 1911, and later attended the University 
of Virginia. Several years later, he was vice-president 
and general manager of the Jenkins Graphite Lubri- 
cating Company. 

During the World War, Mr. Dabney served in 
France as a first lieutenant in the Twenty-sixth 
Infantry, First Division A. E. F. He was wounded 
three times in action, and received the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Croix de Guerre. He was dis- 
charged from the army January 19, 1919. 

In April, 1919, with Saunders P. Jones, Mr. Dab- 
ney founded the Jones-Dabney Varnish Company in 
Louisville. Later, when the company engaged in the 
manufacture of lacquers its name was changed to the 
Jones-Dabney Company. It has plants in Louisville 
and Detroit. 

Mr. Dabney is a director of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, of the Kentucky Title Trust Company, and 
of the Kentucky Title Company. He is a member of 
the Pendennis, Louisville Country, and Cardinal clubs. 
He is a former president of the Louisville Country 
Club and was a director of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 

April 20, 1921, Mr. Dabney and Florence Coleman 
Joyes, Louisville, were married, in that city They 
have four children, three sons and one daughter, and 
reside in Louisville. 
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Vice-Presidents 
Wells Martin, of the Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago. 
Elliot S. Phillips, of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, New York. 
General Manager 
George V. Horgan, New York. 


Treasurer 


Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark. 


Secretary Emeritus 
George B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 


Secretary 
R. W. Elton, New York. 


Directors 

Granville M. Breinig, of the Waggener Paint 
Company, Kansas City. 

B. J. Cassaday, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh 

L. H. Conklin, of the Flood & Conklin Company, 
Newark. 

Horace S. Felton, of Felton, Sibley & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

A. D. Graves, of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo. 

H. A. Melun, of Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago. 

William Zintl, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington. 

R. A. Plumb, of the Truscon Laboratories, De- 
troit. 

V. Wurtele, of the Minnesota Linseed Oil & 
Paint Company, Minneapolis. 


Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs 


President 
Ralph H. Everett, of the Keystone Varnish Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 


Vice-President 
P. D. Whiteway, of George D. Wetherill & Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


Secretary 
George B. Heckel, Philadelphia 


Treasurer 


James E. Kortum, of the Warren Paint & Color 
Company, Nashville. 


Members of the Executive Committee 


G. B. Sawyer, of the Arco Company, Cleveland. 

J. C. Gehant, of the Western Paint & Varnish 
Company, New Duluth, Minn. 

F. C, Atwood, of the Craftex Company, Boston. 





Ralph H. Everett 


New President of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs 


Ralph Henderson Everett, who was elected president 
of the Federation of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs at the 1930 convention in Toronto, is a Yale 
graduate who learned his business from the ground up 
having taken a job in the varnish chimneys of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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for every industrial purpose. The leadership they 


have won is based on sound scientific research to 
develop to perfection a specific product for a 
specific need in a specific field. 

Samples and technical service 


at your disposal. 


SBINNEY & 
SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Service 


Uniformity 
Reliability 


AT NO EXTRA COST TO YOU 


..Lmporters... 


VARNISH GUMS LACQUER GUMS 
CHINA WOOD OIL ORANGE SHELLAC 


..anufacturers... 


BLEACHED SHELLAC LIQUID SHELLAC 


Offices maintained in China and India 


GILLESPIE- ‘ROGERS- PYATT CO., Inc. 


99 John Street - - {is York, N. Y. 
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Proceedings of the 


October 30, 1930 


ational Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
Forty-third Annual Convention 


‘Toronto, Ontario, 


Wednesday, 


October 15 


Opening Session, Wednesday Evening 


(The 
third 
Paint, Oil and Varnish 


opening 


annual 


session of the forty- 
meeting of the National 
Association was 
onvened in the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, at 9:15 p.m., October 





15, President H. S. Chatfield presid- 
ing.) 
President Chattield:—It gives me 


the greatest possible pleasure to open 
the forty-third annual convention of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association among our very good 
friends from Canada. This is the first 
eccasion when our association has 
crossed the border, and we couldn’t 


possibly have selected a better place. 
In fact, it isn’t place though, you 
know; it is the kind of hearts that are 


ihe 





in the people who inhabit it. That is 
what we found—great, big, round 
hearts. And we are here, and we are 
zlad of it. And we are going to stay 
until the last bell rin 
So I am going to ask Father Mec- 
Corkell for the invocation. 
Invocation 
Reverend Father E. S. MceCorkell:— 
Come, Holy Ghost, fill the hearts of 
Thy faithful, and kindle in them the 
fires of Thy love. Send forth Thy 
spirit that they shall be created and 
Thou shalt renew the faith of the 
earth. Oh, God, who has taught the 
hearts of Thy faithful people by the 
light of Thy holy spirit, grant us in 


the same spirit to relish what is right, 
evermore to rejoice in Thy holy com- 


fort through Christ, our Lord. 

Oh, inevitable Creator, who from out 
of the treasure of Thy wisdom hast 
ordained three hierarchies of angels 
and placed them in wonderful order 
above the heavens, and hast most 
wisely distributed the parts of the 


world; Thou who art all the true foun- 
tain of light and wisdom and the high- 
est beginning, vouchsafe to pour upon 
the darkness of our understandings in 
which we were born the double beam 
of Thy brightness, removing from us 
all darkness of sin and _ ignorance. 
Thou who makest out of the tongues 
of the dumb, instruct our tongues and 
pour upon our limbs the grace of Thy 
blessing. 

Preside over these our deliberations, 
give us quickness of understanding, 
capacity of retaining, subtlety in in- 
terpreting, facility in learning, and the 
copious grace of speaking. Guide our 
going in, direct our going forward, ac- 
complish our going forth, through 
Christ, our Lord. 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on earth as it 


be 


is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread and forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us, and lead us not in 
temptation but deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 

President Chaffield:—I wish you 
would all rise and sing the Interna- 
tional Anthem. You have it in your 


hands. 
(The convention arose and sang:) 


Two Empires by the Sea, 

Two Nations great and free 

One Anthem raise, 

One Race of Ancient Fame 

One Tontgue, one Faith, we claim 
One God, whose glorious name 
We Love and Praise. 


President Chatfield:—I am going to 
introduce to you Mr. Walsh, the presi- 
dent of the Toronto paint club, who 
will deliver to you a word of welcome. 


Welcome by Mr. Walsh 





W. P. Walsh:—I don’t know that any 
wort of welcome are necessary, after 
hearing the International Anthem or 
hymn that has just been sung, It indi- 
cates that very friendly spirit that is 
growing between the United States and 
Canada, 

About a vear ago, when we invited the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, with which the Toronto Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club is associated, to hold 
its next convention in the city of Toronto, 
there no doubt was a feeling among many 
of your members that Toronto was a 
place unknown to many of you In fact 


had 


I know of 


some correspondence we 





with some members of the nation 











SSO 
ciation, living in not very distan Marts 
from the city of Toronto, asking how they 
could get into Canada. I think that in 
itself has been a great lot of information 
to you ladies and gentlemen who have 
come to Toronto for the first time. 

It might also interest you to know that 
while there wus some doubt in the minds 


of many of us as to why the 
of this national association 
in Toronto, it is just possible that 
Cc. P. . could have told you this conven- 
tion was going to be held here perhaps 
two or three years ago. That is the wa 

one Jarge Canadian organization works 
I don’t say this is a fact: I am simp 

intimating that might possibly have bee 
the case, Why do [I say that? The € 
P. R. is stich a wonderful organization, 
controlled in Canada, that before the 

constructed this hotel they probably had 
their records the number of convet 

tions that have been held in various cities 
throughout the United States and, by 
erecting a beautiful hotel, such as we 
have here, thought they would attract 
many to this city. I believe they have 
well sold the city of Toronto and the 
toyal York Hotel to the time and plac 
committee of the national association. 
Before deciding to come to Toronto, they 
made a visit here last December, and Mr. 
(hatfield, president of the national asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Martin, president of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufae- 
turers’ Association, were so well sold on 
the way the C. P. R. was organized that 
they immediately decided to hold their 
convention in the City of Toronto, 


convention 
should be held 


1930 
for all of which are we duly grateful. and 
Wwe are glad to have had the national as- 
sociation have the distinetion of coming 
to this delightful city to hold their eon- 
vention. 


Mind you, this is the forty-third annual 


‘onvention. They say that a man is at 
his best when he reaches forty, and ac- 
complishes the most after he is forty 
years of age. That perhaps can be true 


of associations also as well as individuals, 
As this is the forty-third convention, 
probably the association is becoming ma- 
ture and understands the best place to do 
these things. That is another thing that 
prompted them to hold their convention 
in Toronto this yegr, 


The Industry in Toronto 

You may wonder possibly as to why 
Toronto had any claims to having a paint 
ind varnish association hold its conven- 
tion here, as to what interest it had in 
the paint industry. It might interest vou 
to know that the city of Toronto has a 
capital investment of over $7,000,000 in 
the paint and varnish Industry. There 
are upwards of a thousand hands em- 
ployed, and the output runs close to $10, 
0,000 a vear. I think perhaps that in 
itself is good reason why this convention 
should be held in this city. 

We are very glad, too, to say to thé 
iudience that the national association 
has been very much complimented by the 
presence of many of the captains of vari 
ous parts of the Dminion of Canada, in 
the paint industry, who are present here 
tonight 





_ T assure you I have very great pleasure 
In extending a most hearty and sincere 
welcome to you all, and that vour stay in 
the city will be most enjoyable. Tefore 
taking my seat, I would like to make one 
statement in reference to the efforts of 
the committee who have had the arrange - 





ments of the entertainment part of this 
program. You know, there is a lot of 
this program that is arranged in New 
York And that is all business. The 


matter of entertainment has been left en- 


tirely to the Toronto club, who have had 
a very able committee and a most excel- 
lent chairman, who has done a most re- 
inarkable job. Iam sure [ need not men- 
tion his name You will all agree with 
me that the arrangements. which have 
heen almost exclusively made bv the 
chairmen af the committee, have left 
nothing undone in entertafning vou dur- 
ng vour stay in the city of Toronto. I 
thank you, 


President Chatfield:—My dear Mr. 
Walsh, we appreciate all you have said 
to us. We know we are welcome. 

When T look out and look at vou all, 


just sitting there so nicely—all these 
vacant chairs in the front—it makes 
me think of a good many years ago, 
when I went to a lecture in New York. 
It was a very stormy night. There 
were only four or five people who ar- 
rived. We all sat near the door wait- 
ing for what was going to happen. 
We didn’t know how good it was go- 
ing to he The lecturer came out and 
rubbed his hands and said, “TI think 
if you would all come up a little bit 
clother, we would be more cothy.” I 


if vou are 
will hear 


know you are all bashful, but 
going to come up closer, you 


Mir. Penberthy, whom I 
introduce to you, the chairman of 
the entertainment committee, 
who has worked days, nights 


am FomMe o 
as 
the man 


nd Sun- 








lays, without any thought of time or 
sleeping or anything, to get ove the 
arrangements as well as lev on 
planned. I think you would Il like 
to hear him. However, we will re- 
serve these seats for later in the eve- 
ning, Mr, Penberthy. 
’ ° 
Mr. Penberthy’s Greeting 
KF. J. Penberthy :—Not having had any 
publicity during all of the details 
irrangements of this great convent 
it gives me great pleasure to acknow 
edge this introduction I wish to thank 
the manager, Mr. Horg for his 
thoughtfulness in placing my name on 


his program, Our Toronto committee 
knew better, because they thought that 
Mr. Chatfield’s reception was quite mors 





H. S. Chatfield 
The Presiding Officer 


t 


important than anything that I mig) 
have to say, and they purposely left it 
off, until we checked up with the New 
York program, 

Several times, since you have been 
with us, I have heard the word “burden 
used in connection with our work. I do 
not believe that this word should be used, 
If the joy and anticipation of your pres- 
ence Was a burden, then we have car- 
ried a burden, If the preparation for 
your well being and your comfort and 
your entertainment could be considered 
a burden, believing that you are happy 
to be here, and as happy as we are to 
have you, I know that there is nothing 
but what we consider just a pleasurable 


occupation 
Mr. Horgan requested me to 
what is going to happen during the 


tell you 
week 


I don’t believe I want to Everybody 
has asked me that same question, and 
even our own committee does not know 
some of the things that are going to 
happen, so why divulge them to our 
Visitors We hope to surprise you; may- 
be we will. It may be that we will sur- 
prise ourselves, But we hope that you 
ill will enjoy the preparations that we 
have made for you. 

As a native of your country, I wish 
to welcome you to my adopted country, 
and I hope you all will enjoy your visit 
with us. 

President Chatfield: The general 


manager now has just a few announce- 
ments to make to you, 


Convention Committees 


General Manager Horgan: 
president has appointed the 
special committees to serve d 
onvention: 


Your 
followit 


ring this 


Nominating committee Tl. W. Keister, 
em a Penberthy, 3S R. Matlack, 8S DI 
Booker, C. R. Root, W. A. Alper Ca. 
Caspar, chairman 

Press committee: H. E. Mordan, R 
W. Emerson, R. W Klton. 

Sergeants-at-arms W R McComb, 
R. W. Lindsay, John Henry Coon 


resident 
with 
on 


proceed 
scheduled 


doubt, 


(An 


Harvey 


you 
organ 
Robb). 


Chatfield 

the 
the 
have, 

recital 


all 


October 15 to 17, 1930 


musical 
program 


was 


We 


given 


will 
program, 
which 





Constitution and By-Laws 


President 


of 


Chatfield: 
in oversight 


Purely through 


your presiding office 


| omitted to announce to you that t 
this session we always have the pre- 
nin report of the constitution anil 
by-laws committee, so we will just in- 
terrupt your musical program foi 
minute for Mr. Cheesman to prese! 


that preliminary report. 

Frank P. Cheesman :—I 
make this just as painless as 
and the presiding officer has said 
count of his omission 1 will 
privile of putting in just as 
poetry as I can. Mr. Caspar last 
limited me to only one poem, and 
fore lave accumulated quite 
since then 

Your committee recommend in 
v, section 9 of the by-laws a new sex 


» reading: 


Educational 
Varnish 

This i 1 standing 

National Paint, Oil 


und 


facturers’ 











Ame! 








am going to 





possible 
on ae 
have 


Bureau of the Paint and 


id 





an 









Paint 
Association and ft Is to be 


joint 





Industry 

committee 
Assovul 
Varnish 


om 


Varnish 
and 























of eighteen (18) appointed members, 

into three (3) classes, expiring at the end © 
one, two and three years, respectively and 
consisting of six (6) members in each class 
They are appointed classes and t 
presidents of each the above associations 

19 shall submit to the educational bureau 
names of three nominees, who shall lb ip- 
pointed three years, with the restriction 
that the appointees the president the 
Nation: ‘aint, Oil Varnish Asso on 
shall consist of not than two who shall 
e pail 1 varnish manufacturers i the 
hird s l 1 manufacturer They I 
necessarily be members of the assoclation 

The three to be appointed each year 1e 
president of the American Paint and rnish 
Manufacturers’ Association would be m its 
membership and, therefore, necessar e 
paint, varnish or lacquer manufacturers, 

The t nd oof ratifying the app t s 
made he presi is by major 
of the ureau. 

The preside f two associa 1 
hy virtue « r ¢ each ecom - 
ber of the bureau. 

The officers of the reau - 
man vice-« 1irman who el 

y the bureau rom amongst 1, 
ind a treasurer who shal of 
the iss ition, aiternatir it 

ie t isurer for 1931 ill of 
the Amer in Pai ind ce 

irers’ As ition 1 he 

re surer f e Na il i 2 

sh tior In no ¢ er 

ft jureau ull to r 

m in thre years 

rh secretary of bureau shall « se- 

ted by the ureau it not necess n 

mongst its membership 

In the year the treasurer of tl ASS on 

treasurer of the educational bureau he shall 

virtue of h office, e a mem ve 
ducat al bureau 

The tal mem of the ed ) 1 

ureau shall be as f Nine members ap- 
pointe the resi of each ass tion 

nd ra d by bureau: the two sidents 
of the association, the reasuret ! 
educational bureau 

There shall a budget sub-comm - 
lected the xairman of the bureau i + 
membership and to consist of SsIx I rs 
three of which shall selected from amongst 
the members appointed by the pres of 
the Natior Paint ind Varnish Assoc - 
tion three appointed by the president of 

American Paint and Varnish Manu - 

urers Association This committ ‘ 1 

ive rege of tl ition of the g , 

i nus activities both associ 

(Mr. Cheesman then interpolated the 
following verse: 
Things looked extremely rocky n tl n- 
t vall today 
rhey een fussing lect ns 
\ to pay i 
Oo whe Chatfield quite 1 Ty 
t with no retort ; 
A} wreathed the ures of ts 
Sport. 14 
‘} 
; 
A str ling g ) ) f ie 
With t e th ' nie 
t humar I iy 
j thous f ! ( | if 
: 1 } it t 
l i n t “ir 
But s ] Ben ¢ cr t n 
And § t You're it u i} 
r f l 1 
t ’ 
I a 
1 me nm rugi 
s } wt and felr . . ¢ nnetets 
fle " 
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MBIT I 
pre weit 
Linseed Oil 
Castor Oil 
Soy Bean Oil 


Our technical department is at 
your service to help solve your 
oil and manufacturing problems. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


This “Brand” has given complete 3 
satisfaction for over a century i 
KE 








ESTABLISHED 1824 


We are Specialists in 


FLAXSEED 


GROUND and WHOLE PURE CLEAN 
Always in Packages to suit you 


SELECT 


— Also — 
PURE, RAW, BOILED and REFINED 


LINSEED OIL 


For All Purposes 


KELLOGGS & MILLER, Inc. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIESjIN THE EAST 
TANK CARS SHIPPED FROM AMSTERDAM 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 726 Singer Building 
Phone Barclay 0551 














BISBEE LINSEED COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


GUARANTEED STRICTLY PURE 
LINSEED OIL 


Our Oil Satisfies the Most Particular Trade 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING BRANDS: 


BB Varnish Oil 
Refined 

W hite Refined 
Pale Grinding 
Bleached 


Ink Oll 


Raw 

Special Raw 

Aged Raw 
Break-free Raw 
Heavy Bodied Raw 
Varnish Oil 


Boiled 

Double Boiled 

Pale Boiled 

White Boiled 

Heavy Bodied Boiled 
White Heavy Bodied Boiled 


White Heavy Bodied Raw 
Also Special Oils to Meet Unusual Needs 


PHILADLPHIA, PA. 
Bell Phone—Kingsley 1030 


—OFFICES AND MILLS AT— 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Chicago Phone—Pullman 8757 


MAIN OFFICE: Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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But Smith countered neatly, and the members 
yelled, ‘strike two!’’ 


Encore! cried the multitude 
answered ‘‘Core,"* 

As Smith with a plexus push 

floor. 


and the echo 





T! sennett’s face grew cold and _ stern 
saw his muscles strain 
Ar knew he would never let himself be 


downed again, 


The smile is gone from both tl 
orms are clenched, the 


lips; their 











When suddenly Caspar doth apart th 
pair; 

And now Smith’s pulled awa from off 
z , foe; 

Bi ir is shattered by the for f Te 

blow! 

Oh, somewhere tl Phil nes sun 
shining | 

It does not u sti i abou , 








oody fight; 
A soldiers still are 
stant shore— 








eu re’s woes among the N. PP. oO. & V 
nnett’s scrap is o'er, 
The sliding scale of contributions, 


which in principle are as already given by 
the reorganization committee in their re 
port but which are to be amended so as 
to include members of the National Paint 
Mil and Varnish Association, not directly 
it the paint. varnish and acquer in- 
dustry, and also to include contributions 
from outside sources. 

The chairman of the budget 

conjunction with the tre 
educational bureau and the 


committee 
asurer of the 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





cated. The president from who association 
the vacancy occurred shall have the appoint- 
ment power. 

This bureau shall have supervision over the 
save the surface campaign, the promotion se 
tion, the scientific section, and such othe 
structive activities as are deemed advisable 
the executive committee of the National Pain 
Oil and Varnish Association and the board 
directors of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

We recommend _ the 
section 5 of article V of the by-laws, 
which refers to joint committee on man- 
agement details, as this committee is now 
superseded by the budget committee of 
the educational bureau 

Your committee alsé recommends the 
elimination on page 285 of section 7, 
article V, covering the joint committee 
on time and place, and also the elimina- 
tion on page 280 ¢ 2, article VII, 
on time and place of annual conventiot 





section 





which shall be changed to read as fol- 
lows: 

Article VII, Section 2. Time and place 
annual convention. The time and plac of th 
annual convention of this association shall be 


i 
determined by the executive mmittee of th 
sociation This committee may change 

















lute oO the annual convention f in 
judgment such hange is enefit ) 
ssociation, anid prov d that tt nnua 
convention shall be hel vithin twent i 
of the date specified in Section 1 of this Ar- 
ticle Notice of time and pia of annua r 
vention shall be sent to secretaries of all 
clubs, individual members and trade pat 
least two months prior to ite o 
nnual convention 

Your ommittee ns u ' ! i 

T ’ u ct I w LZ T i lr L = 
n ich the I £ n 

| ur mis s 
of € change 
will be voted upon at the next 

sé 

President Chatfield That fortu- 
nately is all the business we ive to 
attend to, so we will now proceed 


the musical progran 
(More musical numbers were oft 


ind the 


session was adjou 


Thursday, October 16 


First Business Session, Thursday Forenoon 


general mat 
cer of the associations are to have au- 
therity to adjust subser ‘ based on 
domestie sales as applic atled inter- 
€s 
I le ! S L 
res 1 ‘Y ' 
" T utio colle 
surer < } : : : 
1 ' f nh ! s 11 
. r ! mer rs ur 1 
‘ ety th ans a 
mei 
’ < } . 
(The first business se ssion was con- 


vened at 9:50 a. m. Thursday, 
dent Chatfield presiding). 

President Chatfield:—We ar¢ 
to formally open the 
_E J. Cornish:—I would like to take 
the opportunity at this time to state 
that although the delegates are a little 
slow in getting in this morning, it is 
due altogether to the attractiveness ot 
the hotel, and that at no convention 


Presi- 


going 


conve ntion. 





that I have ever attended have I seen 
the delegates in attendance more abh- 
stemious—I might say instead that 


they are more moderate in their eat- 
ing and drinking habits than they have 
been before. I think it has been a very 
surprise to the 
from the United States to 
they can again be in the 
they can get beer. In the states it is 
so difficult to get any beer, excent 
that which is made in our home that 
it has almost disappeared But up 
here it is a real satisfaction. 

I notice in the papers that the aver- 
age consumption of beer in Canada {s 


agreeable delegate . 
find that 


place where 


six gallons a year. I have taken mv 
one-sixth of that as a delegate since 
I have been here, and it a great 





satisfaction, 

I want to also say, while 
time, to allow the delegates to as 
semble, that never in my life have I 
gsolf more glorious 
ind bewildering in their beauty than 
they have been in Toronto at this time 
I aim disposed to attribute that to the 
season, but the golf courses, both in 
the way laid out and in th 


I am killing 


seen the 


courses 


they are 


beauty of verdure have been most 
wonderful and inspiring. 
[ also would like to take this op- 


portunity, if I may, to say that our 
associates in Canada have given us an 
entertainment at this time for which 
we ire most grateful and which we 
will long remember as indicative of 
the spirit of cooperation between 
Canada and the United States that 
[ believe will long continue and grow 
more close as the years go by. 

Inasmuch as I didn’t empty the audi- 
ence but have taken up a little time 
to get the audience in, I thank you for 
the opportunity. 

President Chatfield:—After listening 
to the edifying words of Mr. Cornish. 
full of both meat and drink, I want 
to call your attention and just make a 
little statement to you 

(President Chatfield made an an- 
nouncement concerning the importance 
of the afternoon session). 

President Chatfield: The general 
manager is sorting over his papers 
there and so you will thoroughly ap- 
preciate the popularity of this wonder- 
ful association, we have about twenty 
requests from chambers of commerce to 
hold our next year’s convention at 
each of their individual cities that they 
represent. That shows clearly to you 
that when we meet and resolve and 
retire home, we have put our associa- 
tion on the map at least. They all 
want us to come, 

I don’t know how Toronto is 
to feel after we go home, or whether 
they will ever want us to come back 
ov not, but I hope they will. I don’t 
know, in my long years of convention 
attendance, where we have found such 
a smooth-running, entertaining pro- 
gram. The hotel is wonderful. The 
service is good, and I am sure you are 





going 


all satisfied that Toronto has just dot 
themselves proud, 

After making those few remarks, we 
will now proceed with the regula 
gram of business. The first is th 
reception of delegates from the Na- 


pro- 





ional Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors. We are very glad to welcoms 
these delegates, and we would like to 
have their representative say a few 
words. Ralph A. White is president 
of the association. 


Reception of Delegates 
Paint Distributors 


Ralph A. White :—In coming to you as 


the representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Distributors, I am very 
happy to acknowledge the courtesy of 


this reception. It is indeed an hono 
to be recognized by this great conven- 
tion. 

Your association, either as an associa- 


tion or by many of your most influential 
members, has shown real interest in the 
work and ]} ems of the National Asso- 
ciation of Distributors, and we are 





Paint 





appreciative of this interest After all, 
the real interests and aims of the Na- 
tional Associations of Paint Distributors 
are almost if not entirely identical with 





those of this association. 

Some one has rightly said a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link and 
most certainly every economist realize 
the processes of transporting and d 


tributing commodities are just about a 
important as manufacturing the con 
modities as the whole problem is one of 


supplying a demand at a certain time 
and place. 


This National 
Association has 


and Varnish 
and it is fit- 


Paint, Oil 
sponsored 





tingly so, the production clubs of the in- 
dustry, and these clubs have certainly 
justified their place in the sun by their 
achievements. Production has been 


studied in every detail and with such re- 
results that few, if any, of the 
hope to reduce 


markable 
manutacturers Can 


costs 


to any further appreciable extent in that 
direction, unless new methods or pro- 
cesses are discovered. It is also known 
that at the present time the industry is 
capable of producing more paint and 


varnish products by a considerable ex- 
tent than will supply the demand We 
are all, of course, interested in the pro- 
gram of the N. P. O. & V. A. to in- 
crease the demand and we should cer- 
tainly continue our efforts along this line 
with renewed energy and zeal 

In addition to the work of the produc- 
tion clubs, there is worthy of especial 
mention, the work of the traffic clubs. 
Transportation has been speeded up and 
has certainly reached a high state of 
efficiency and this problem has been given 
the careful study of the industry in the 
past, and no doubt, will in the future, 
although no one expects a great deal 
more than has already been done. 


Costs of Distribution 


3ut, what about distribution? The 
facts are the costs of distribution, as 
against production and_ transportation, 
which have been reduced and simplified, 
have constantly increased Why is this 
true? All distributors, as well as pro- 
ducers, Want to know why. Let us con- 
sider for a moment that perhaps the 
cause is due to at least a considerable 
extent to the various and many plans 
which are being employed. 

First we have the manufacturer who 
attempts to answer the problem of dis- 
tribution by the establishing of his own 
warehouses, This plan has some ad- 
vantages, but it is certainly doubtful to 
say the least if his cost of operating on 
that plan is any lower or more efficiently 
done than the service performed in a 


elimination of 


similar way by the independent dis- 
tributor. Much might be said on this 
subject, but our thought is simply to 
bring to our minds the various plans now 
being used. 

Then we have in the 


industry, produ- 


cers who have gone even further and 
have set up their own retail outlets, 

We should also keep in mind the chain 
store plan and then we must not over- 


look the mail order house and still fur- 
ther the producer who attempts through 
agents to sell his products at so-called 


“wholesale’’ prices direct to the con- 
sumer. 
Arguments and certain examples can 


be cited to apparently prove that each of 
the methods mentioned is the “mecca” in 
this great problem of distribution, and 
I assure you the National Association of 


Paint Distributors is just as anxious to 
know the correct answer as are the other 
branches of the industry. 

Most everyone here is familiar with 


Ralph A. White 


Represented Paint Distributors 


the work our association has attempted 
to do in the matter of finding costs of 
distributing various paint and varnish 
products, and these costs are available to 
the industry because the National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Distributors initiated and 
largely financed the cost of securing 
them. They are valuable to manufac- 
turer as Well as to the distributor. 


More Study Desirable 


We are of the opinion that this vital 
problem should have more study and 
consideration, and feel that much good 


would accrue to the industry in general 
if the N. P. O.& V. A. would charge its 
distributors’ committee with definite re- 
sponsibilities along these lines 

Mr. Clemens in his report as chairman 
of N. P. O. & V. A. distributors’ commit- 
tee suggests one way in which this com 
mittee could function to the benefit of 
the entire industry, and that would be 
by bringing to the attention of manufac- 
turers as Well as distributors, the facts 
as developed by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, in its recent in- 
tensive study of a typical paint distribut- 
ing business. 

You may be assured the National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Distributors will lend 
every possible assistance in cooperating 
in every } ible way in such a program, 

We realiz there are who 
tinue to believe that the day of the dis- 
tributor is over, but the real facts are 
he is not having any more difficulties on 
the average than his manufacturing or 
retailing friends and where he is using 
the proper industry and intelligence, is 
doing perhaps as well as in the so-called 
“good old days.’ 

Let me again thank you for this cordial 
reception and again assure you that the 
National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors is still, as always, anxious to help 
in the carrying out of the program of the 
industry as developed through the 





sone 


con- 





Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 

President Chatfield:—We are now 
going to receive the delegates from the 
International Society of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, and I would like 
to have John C. Yonk, their president, 
say a few words to you. 


Master Painters and Decorators 


John C., Yonk:—This is my first meet- 
ing with you people, and | am _ surel) 
glad and proud to be extended the court- 
esy of meeting with you. In behalt of the 
international association I want to thank 
you for the courtesy extended to us. 


I have come down here with the bal- 
ance of the committee to grasp new 
ideas. I know you have problems, and 
we have problems. The Lord only knows 
we have had many of them the last year, 
and [| am wondering if the co-operation 
between the two societies can’t be just a 
little bit closer so that our problems 
won't be quite so great. 

I feel that the painter the past year has 


been up against the worst proposition 
that the industry has ever faced. We 


have been this year up against what 
might be called a wall almost unbeliev- 
ably hard to get over What I refer to is 
the competition with the incompetent 
mechanic. Certainly we can't get alongs 
Without good paint, and you can’t get 
along without real painters to spread that 
paint. And, as far as we men Carrying 
on as laborers are concerned, we should 
carry on a buysiness that is a legitimate 
business, a rea! business, an honest busi- 


ness. 
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The competition that we have had th 
past year has been anything but honest 
I dare say that a gallon of paint the pas 
year in many instances has covered more 
surface than it ever did before, all dus 
to the incompetency of the mechanic and 
his dishonesty. 

Now, men, I ask with you and plead 
with you to get a little bit closer to the 
real master painter and help us whereve 
you can. I am sure that we want to co- 
operate with you in every way that we 
can. And again I thank you for the 
courtesy extended. That is all I have 
say, but I am glad to be here wit 
I thank you! 

President Chatfield: — The general 
manager has a few remarks to make 
before we proceed with the progran 

(Announcements were mads wit 
reference to banquet arrangements.) 

General Manager Horgan:—We are 
now going to have the roll call, whi 
will be by clubs. As the names of the 
various cities are announced, will the 
representatives of those clubs please 
stand so we can have the record of at- 
tendance from the different clubs. 

(Following is the roll call and record 


ot attendance of 


Roll Call 


clubs.) 


Atian ( 

Baltin 2 

Lirmingt 

buff 

Central N y ‘ 

Cc . 

Cc 

Cle ] 1 

Color 

Colun is 

I> 

I> t 

Golden G 

M 1 , 
M ‘ 
Ne < 

Ne iene ' ‘ 
Ne Or ‘ 

Ny \ 

e Ip} ~ 

J Ire 

P ‘ 

Pug = 

R 

Ro 

s Lou 

", 

Ut ) 
General Manaver Horgan T would 


like to say that we have a 
tive from Victoria, British Columbia, 
which is in the Puget Sound district, 
ind next vear the Western zone con- 
vention of this association will meet 
at Victoria, and Mr. Penbray has come 


represent - 


ill the way from Victoria to attend 
this convention. I am sorry he isn't 
here just now so that we can officially 


record him 


I would like also to say, in fairness 





to the representatives of the Toron 
club, that they are so busy on the vari- 
ous committees taking care of this 
convention nd looking after 


comfort and arrangements, that 
ire not able to be in the convention 
hall at all 
That 
clubs 
President 
Caspar, first 


times 
completes the roll 


Chatfield: I will ask Mr 
vice-president, to take the 
chail 

(Mr, Casp 


Address of the President 


President Chatfield I shall depart 
from the usual custom of reading you a 
long and serious paper advising you 
what sins you might and might not cor 
! I ha had a wonderful year, met 
more an I thought ever coul 





possibl n any one industry, have 





been oast and back 

I have tried to sell to the individual 
‘lubs the value of this association and 
what they could get out of it if they 
would only avail themselve of what it 


had to offer. 


In each locality, advice 0 


with the 


the ruling powers, I have tried to en 
lighten them on what their peculiar needs 
were The response that I have met has 
been wonderful while we were at it, but 


that it didn’t last nearly so 
hoped it would. 
believe, however, that the great 
function of this association is to build up 
the clubs in the various cities I have 
had particular occasion to find out where 
the men were not at all interested in 
the club programs, who frankly 
Th do [ get out of all this?’ 
a man takes that attitude and 
liberately refuses to see the advantages 
f ation, I could tell you some very 


of coope 


I admit 
long as I 


I still 








cute little statements and remarks that 
men in the business in the various cities 
have made, every one of which is so 
easily refuted, so that when was 
pointed out to them I think they quite 


admitted it 

I have had the pleasure 
to our members a little theory that I 
have had for the last four years and 
what I eventually hope to accomplish, and 
I am glad to tell you that I think some 


of explaining 








of the propaganda that I have put out 
seems to be taking root, and the papers 
are giving it sor attention I am satis- 
fied that that is the only way it will 


come, 
Government in Business 

Rriefly, we have all gone on the theory 
that there was entirely too much govern- 
ment in business, and I have rather felt 
that that was so, but I still think we 
could stand a little more government in 
business if it is the right kind of govern- 
ment. 

I have had a long experience in Wash- 
ington, tariffs and other things. The 
whole general attitude of what they do 
there in all the departments is summed 
up in a very few words—Thou shalt not! 
And they fail to tell us what we shall do. 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE TAILORED 
TO YOUR MEASURE! 


Remember these facts: 


TROLUOIL 2 PETROBENZOL 
Has 


—Uniformity 
—high solvency 
~—high flash point 
—less odor 


They require less 
— high boiling” 
—cotton solvents 


-—and need no protection against 
gum blush. 


It's an APCO product 


‘‘ Operating the only refinery devot- 
ed exclusively to the refining of 
industrial and Technical Naphthas.”’ 


ANDERS ON- PRICHARD Onl CORPORATION 
qx) sar as 
Onuanoma Cri, OmlA. 
Akron, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Eastern Representatives: 
D. H. LITTER COMPANY 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


455 Park Square Bldg. 600 So. Delaware Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 


TRANSPORT OIL, LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto 
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TIME NAMES OF THOSE WHO HAVE SERVE MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
FAITHFULLY AND CONTINUOUSLY FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
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MURPHY’S REPUTATION IS THE RESULT OF SERVICE LARGELY MADE POSSIBLE BY 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ITS HONOR ROLL MEMBERS. 


HONOR ROLL MAINTAINED AT MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. NEWARK AND CHICAGO OFFICES 


7” Our many friends—past, present and future —who have made this 
beautiful and thoroughly modern plant possible, we extend a most 


cordial and sincere invitation to visit us at any time. 


McCLOSKEY VARNISH COMPANY 


Holmesburg Junction « » as ae « » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPECIALISTS IN PAINT LIQUIDS 
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ind us < ‘ally . falle acle i . 
this aa ggg "fe bmg oor eae eee of thanks to Mr. Ron the next week or two, to her being terested in legislative matters since f 
the entertainment committee here, that 3 us work in connection with it. back in the office, not to indulge in Way back in 1894 or 1895. 
what they need is your registration fee President Chatfield: — WVhat is the the arduous work she has been doing. It doesn't make so much difference ' 
to make this convention successful, and pleasure of the convention in connec- but to be there, and if she doesn't do Whether John Jones or Mr. Brooks or 4 
dehete reduce our expenses if there is no tion with the report of the treasurer anything more than to tell us what has somebody else, no matter hover. familiar i 
Our bank interest and bond interest as the action of the board of direc- eres tpg when eee ne in ae little he is with the subject or how good fi 
remains the same as it was last year : A doubt, without taking hours of time Stull he is putting over to the commit- 
There are some unusual expenses too. A. E. Daum:—I move that it be re- in looking up minutes and records ot tees ind Congress, and mostly the 2 
this year. We had an assistant manager. ceived and approved and placed on file, meetings, she will be very valuable if legislative committee, what he says ‘ 
and your executive committee feels that and that thanks be extended to the she will just sit there andencourage US («doesn’t mean so much. But whe n he i 
worthy treasurer. My personal wish would be, and I puts punch behind it and says, “I f 
(The motion was seconded, put to hope you will concur, that the general represent the National Paint, Oil and 9 
vote, and carried). manager be authorized by unanimous Varnish Association, the biggest com- } 
President Chatfield:—I am going to vote of this convention this morning mercial organization in capital 
depart from the regular order on the to send a telegram of love and affec- ested in the United tates,” they i 
program tor a few minutes to say a tion and inspiration to her. May I ipt to sit up and take notice. T 
word about one of the members of our hear that motion? don’t slip it along and pass it 
organization, and it gives me the (The motion was regularly made, they sav it really means something. 
greatest possible pleasure to say it. seconded, and carried). 1 would like to keep this discussion f 
One of the real wheel-horses of this President Chatfield: — Mr. Plorgan Ip just a little longer. I will take 1 : 
association years ago, a man who gave will now read you a telegram received tither side, for or against, just to keep 
his very best thought and considera- this morning. it soing. It is all the same to me, 
tion to everw topic that was presented * aa an aie en Sten ; - ; . 
for consiénewtion at our envvetiiena ae pl Uniformity in Specifications 
and at club meetings during the year, : ea a a Mr. Carrier:—May I have just a 


old friends and wheel-horses, who was ,.)\., ey 
unable to be with us this week. This : 
is from Harry Schnell: 


your time to call your at- 
ition to a cooperative effort which 
Vhich has been inaugurated by one 


found another field of activity, just as 
smooth as silk, and he glided along 
over that smooth proposition without 
















































































































‘ Mm ¢ > -) tion ft Tee ‘ : ’ a 
the slightest possible friction. But oe a. Se SS of he production men’s clubs. The 
now he has gotten wise. Hie has been in Chicago prevents my being with you . -ouis Production Men's Club has 
eating goldfish. He is back in the I regret exceedingly my inability to be in started a movement to unify the mods 
paint trade. And I am going to ask two places at the same time Please ac- ol expression of all literature, formulas 
young and energetic E. V. Veters to cept my best wishes for a successful c nd specifications involved in the use 
stand up and tell us just how glad he aie. — 2 ee Soe Sen —- ~ di s 
is to be back in the shelter of the fold. o cain a tha smemabers ¢ a eee” manachn _ There Is a great confusion in the 
Mr. Peters. tion.—Harry J. SCHXELI literature and a lack of efficiency, di 

Ek. V. Peters:—This is a complete o the fact that no two people speak 


surprise. I slid in quietly, hoping to os . . > same language This movement 
just listen, sit quietly by, and take President’s Forum iS been inaugurated with the hope 


keen pleasure out of the realization that byw an educational campaign, all 





that I am back in this industry again. President ; hatfield: — We left this jndividuals and firms and scientific or- 
It is true, as Mr. Chatfield has said, attic time opem wee for the balance nizations will adopt a uniform mode 
that after many years in this industry, ©! this MOFRENS £0! “™ reasons. First, of expression. Then when we all talk 
I took a slight detour and for a few perhaps to give you between sessions 1) same language, various results 


t little more time to fraternize if you 





years engaged in another industry, but warfals it i A ind efficiency will be 
Charles d. Roh And second, I think we did it so we in 2 ‘ _— rly a oved. 

Treasurer might have a president’s forum for a t going to take a cor siderable 
short period. If anyone has anything SES] n. And the St. Louis club— 
on his chest this morning and he wants ,, *") speaking now of the St. Louis 

he Was really needed. Then there were to zet it off, now is the time. Paint and \ irnish Club, who have al- 
ther expemses that we had. There were f idy endorsed this movement—invites 


sreater charge-offs this year in dues, 
which falls back into your expense item. 
So our expenditures this year were 





educational 


. . the ioral si port or every ine ridua 
Tribute to L. T. Minehart “a 40am dae te ee eee 





























$5,589.67 Mr. Foss:—When you were speak- ovement, because it is going to mean 
: (The Tr port is as follows): ing about sending a telegram to Miss much for the industry in the course 
R Brown and the nice things that you rt sar and we are in ——. or 
i i j j said in regard to Mr. Peters, the 1@ American Chemical Society ans 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish thought occurred to me, won't it be the American Society for Testing Ma- 
Association a nice thing to send a telegram of (terials, to adopt a scientific unit which 
sympathy to L. T. Minehart, our ex- vill express the drying power so that 
Income president? If there ever was a worker Wl driers and all formulae involving 
Club memberships. ........$27,5-50.00 in this organization who devoted him- ‘riers may be expressed in terms of a 
Sustal _ Skies : ; $00.00 self faithfully to his duties, it is L, T. lefinite scientific unit which will be 
Kiem —— I think he would appreciate a tele- 'ecosnized throughout the world as the 
Trade-mark bureau ..... vee ee gram of that kind, and I so move "sis of all such work, | and if that 
Interest earmed........ S ataae 1,539.16 President Chatfield:—I thank you, eects of education is eventually 
$39,748.16 Mr. Foss. That is already arranged *\ eres ee ae gpa ee me 
Expense z for, and prepared said posse an # point anda wonderful amount of pres | 
... $20,018.55 noon’s session, but we welcome it, and ©’. his particular branc : » 
$. 1590.14 would like everybody to know. ress in this particular branch of our 
waamed ; » TOO. . . : E industry. I thank you. 
ir book. 4320.76 I had the great pleasure ol spending President Chatfield: — Thank you, 
a De two days with Mr. Minehart off and) yy) Carrier. That proposition on 
uncollectibl : on, two days at Denver on my_ way driers and so forth, at the moment, I 
nea 790.60 east from the zone convention. I find cpouia say is in what we might term | 
ails him very much improved and ere g complication committee. If we take 
1165.02 ested in everything. He couldn't get it out of the complication committee 
"expenses, to the iy ag omg His — ig ind put it in the simplification com- 
we = permit it, but he hasnt lost one b mittee, perhaps Mr. Cook would under- 
Ree, 1,880.65 E. V. Peters of the old pep and interest in the pro-~ ajc, to tell = something about it. 








Trade mark... ...:sc00e.. 1.32.40 Welcom Back to the Industr ceedings, Mir. Cook: a aa a es 
rariff committee...... a 181.99 od y General Manager Horgan:—Just to | Mr. Cook:—I don’t believe I could. I 

















'Tarflie ieee * 4.200.604 never, I think, during that whole time, one of the last letters I received be- &* ld es eee a 1 ve 
41,337.83 did I ever feel that | was separated fore leaving New York was a letter ie a@ not be a mattel 19 come efors 
Def $5,589.67 or divorced from this great industry, from Mr. Minehart, in which he said = ae at ae ae mnow ss Jittlo 
ae I left the other industry six months he was going to be with us every min- ‘ore about olls and various varnishes 
aie f . $4,818.77 ago and bought myself a little moun- ute of this convention in spirit, and “9d lacquers and so forth. I know 
Bonds , + A T8255 tain up in Vermont built a little house asked me if I would send him a copy the PO! 2 0 lot os —auy when we set 
$39,551.32 on top of it, started to grow flowers of the program so he could follow the (‘ pare fee ae = eerves 
“ and mape trees. I sat up on top of proceedings from day to day. rants ; rl i reallly feel like talk- 
Clean Up and Paint Up the mountain and watched the world I want to emphasize what these o Pre as Chathela.—Well if we ar 
C . go by, and invitation came to me to gentlemen said. ‘There probably is no | “snap L eee Aree We Sr 
ampaign engage in active business again, and man in this industry, whether sick or Willing to take as on accepted fac t that 
Income I pledge you my word that had it not well, who has maintained the close ao tee © any other name would omett 
Submevipktemees <<s<ccssaias, QRUESOST been for the opportunity this assoclit~ interest in the welfare of this associa- tea ae a ge eee etna 
Interest earmed and other tion gave me to recontact with my old tion that Mr. Minehart has. When | ould dry as hard, and get § 
INCOMDO. cc co o wesncees 468.23 friends in the paint industry, I should was in California last winter, in the nAMC WeUn ary ~— mE, Aa Bet c 
“— $19,725.10 not have gotten back into the harness invalid class, he came out there, after in line of action sO we will all know 
Expense again, but this was a temptation on his siege and we had just a wonderful vane a oe a = a need 
Operating expense........ 838, iT account of that fact, that I could not time together talking about the asso- Dae o en ve * < a out it. 
Display material......... 2, 86 decline to accept. So I look forward e¢jation, And I can tell you all, whether think as no one seems to rush into 
Miscellaneous expense..,.. 637.52 11,877.85 with the greatest of pleasure to the he is here and present or not, he is the fight In this forum, I will pull some 
7 eee opportunity of seeing more of you and with this association every minute. It fellows in. rhe first man [ see is Dr. 
ee ee $7,847.25 serving you in any capacity that lies is the closest thing to his heart, | Gardner, the director of our scientific 
nal ' within my power. Thank you. think, outside of his own personal ee of oe Seen —e.. Dr. 
Sy President Chatfield; Dear Mr. family affairs, : , oo ron ‘tan a — — ry . 9 
. —— Peters, I feel perfectly safe in saying President Chatfield:—Mr, Brooks, of a 2 as i gg ye geen 
$46,180.60 that the trade 100 percent plus wel- Denver, will you say a few words to istry and ” ree, ” is an —— 
in nace: niiies ton SS Oe comes you back. If I have anything to us about Mr, Minehart and how he is, pers ee ee ode ak ea ee — 
V. A. or the National Clean Up and Paint say In the dictation of the organization and we forth? ae - Mine- have to waive immunity like we do in 
Up campaign, have we gone over the in the future, I will find some niche Mr. Brooks: I talked to Mr. Mine nec Sark Wear th dhe Chanen foro 
budget. The expenditures have been less for that man Peters where he will hart just a few moments before leav- New York, Now is t io CHanes for you 
than the budget. I have the budget Com fit and work. That is what we need— ing Denver, and he regreted very to come uy and GRen 7 ous heart 60. a 
oe ne N: Ssh of ae Mie ina Rand work, And he knows his onions when much that he couldn't come. In fact, Nothing you say will be used against 
he atteeenaie an I oo ‘ha corifiaae it comes to work. a said his wane’ os eee See. you. 
tion of e auditor, Ek. W. Newcomb, who My seco sparture is eoing > e is very much better, e is going 5 . 2 . 
penetures, coger ~ Pree ane during Mr. Hforgan’s very serious ill- not for very long yet. He said the Hi. A. Gardner:—The laboratories in 
eee Oe irae o Tx. eo ness, which occupied the first seven litte affairs that Came Ve kind of Washington, while engaged in prob- 
If vou aaaaatal ear ee ect ichne fas ask months of my administration, which bothered him. noe aan a = se = lems of the members of the American 
any questions, I shall be glad to answer necessitated almost a dailw visit from be very easy on wha » but 4 out ie ’ Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
them if IT can. my office Gowntown to the _ national teel he is on the road to recovery ane Association, hope that in the future 
I just want to place in the records the association uptown, I found there was will soon be back again, ; they may be of great service to this 
ine writ, and co-seration rer 2 Wonderful woman. In_ fact, Miss President Chatfield:—That is good organization, the National Paint, Oil 
ee ee eas rod unusual hen Edna Brown, whom you all know, is news. We are glad ey hear ena. ind Varnish Assoc iation. We are not 
We have made greater demands on them. the last word in efficiency, capability Now somebody start something. prepared to do specific work for any 
but they have always come through. and every other word that you can I prophecy when you gentlemen have one manufacturer but to do general 
They are a_ nice lot of people to work possibly pick out to deseribe a real all heard our reorganization plan, work forall. Possibly some of the co- 
With, I want to thank them again, woman. And she broke. I don’t know which will be outlined to you very operating work that has been done 
President Chatfield: — You have how many people since I have been fully for discussion this afternoon, you during the past year might affect the 
heard the report of the treasurer anda here have asked me, “Where is Miss will see that this association does hold members of your association, 
the audit. I would ask the general Brown?” YT have had to say to them, out to individual people a w onderful a he work was printed in the form 
manager to tell you what the action “Well, unfortunately she isn’t well opportunity. In fact, I might just say of two bulletins on the subject of, 
of the board of directors was on this. enough to come to the convention, and this:—I think possibly I have had as “Paint Defects and Causes of F ailure 
General Manager Horgan: — The she stayed at home only at the in- many opportunities to feel the weight of Paint on Side Walls. In ninety 
board of directors received and ap- sistence of her physician.’’ of this association behind you as any out of one hundred cases, throughout 


proved the report of the treasurer and But we are looking forward, within man init. You know I have been in- the country, where house paints have 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


MINERAL PIGMENTS 
AND FILLERS 


for 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


Manufacturers 


Asbestine 
Barytes 
Black Oxides 
Indian Reds 
Metallic Browns 
Pure Red Oxides 
Siennas 
Umbers 
Venetian Reds 
Yellow Oxides 


and 


DUALOX 


In a variety of shades 
Samples and prices on request 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO., EASTON, PA. 


Clay 

Domestic Ochres 
French Ochres 
Green Oxides 


Silica 
Soapstone 
Terra Alba 
Tuscan Reds 
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FELTON: 
SIBLEY 


PAINTS VARNISHES 


—certainly do last 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO. 


LACQUERS 


, INC., 4th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers Since 1863 
Felton-Sibley Ready-Mixed Paints 
Felton-Sibley Floor and Deck Paint 
LAVA-VAR Floor Finish 


LAVA-LAC Brushing Lacquer 
JIFFY-NAMEL 


EF-ES-CO Wall Finish 
Colors, Paints, Varnishes 
LAVA-VAR Enamel 
FEL-SPAR Varnish 
LAVA-LAC Spraying Lacquers 
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WE NEED YOU— 
YOU NEED US 


We make 
INERT PIGMENTS 


SNOWFLAKE WHITE 
GEORGIA WHITE 
KEYSTONE PARIS WHITE 


All are Water-Ground and Water-Floated 
Pure Calcium Carbonate 


White as Snow Fine as Silk 


CLAY 


MICA 
BARYTES 


PULVERIZED 


Samples Free 


THOMPSON -WEINMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 
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failed, the failure was due to faulty 
construction or to the wood that was 
used, and yet the householder who has 
his house painted, almost invariably 
blames the paint and goes to the dealer 
and says he not only wants fifty gal- 
lons of paint to repaint his house, but 


Wants the cost of the paint and the 
application included, and manufac- 
turers all over the country have on 


various occasions been passed for new 
paint to paint homes, where the paint 
failure has been due entirely to causes 
outside of the paint, 

This bulletin, which we got out on 
that subject, had very wide circulation 
and fortunately was sponsored by a 
number of associations. It definitely 
proves that in nearly all cases of fail- 
ure the paint on side walls failing is 
due to moisture coming out, due to 
faulty construction or not being prop- 
erly applied. 

It seems to me of that 


that work 


sort is of value not only to the manu- 
facturers of paint but to the jobbers 
and dealers and the master painters, 
because they can take the _ bulletin, 
which is more or less authoritative. 
and show it to the householder and 
convince him the trouble is not due to 
the paint. Work of that sort I think 
is of general interest to this associa- 
tion. 

More or less the members are also 


affected by the work that we have been 
carrying on in tung oil, to increase the 
domestic supply and in our fight to 
prevent the tariff on tung oil, which 
we were fortunate enough this year 
to prevent 45 percent duty ad valorem. 
If we had not been able to do this 
there would have been an additional 
cost of $6,000,000 during the past year 
of duties on tung oil That has been 
passed along to the jobbers and dealers 
and consumers. I think it is a justify- 
ing thing in Washington, and affects 
all of your members in a general way 
rather than in a specific way. 

President Chatfield: — Thank 
very much, doctor, 

I noticed, in the general manager’s 
report, the few graceful words he said 
regarding the press. You know how 
helpless we would be without the aid 
and help of the press in disseminating 


you 


our information. I am not speaking 
now of the daily press; I am speak- 
ing of the trade press. I sometimes 


think that over in the states, with our 
continued newspaper agitation of 


racketeering and prohibition and 
everything, if we could only get a 
week's rest where not a word was 


printed about it, how happy we would 
be. But that doesn’t interest us now. 

I see Allen Clark there. I want him 
to come up and say a few words to you 
gentlemen about the wonderful work 
he has done for all these conventions. 
Whatever he wants to say will suit me. 
I am going to agree with him. This 
is no fight, Allen. Nobody can get me 
to fight with you. 


Trade Press 


Allen Clark:—The president has said 
that this session right now is an open 
session. Yet Iam not going to open the 
door as widely as I might, because I 


am not quite awake yet and I might 
not get just exactly straight. 

The chairman said I didn’t appre- 
ciate the appreciation of the trade for 
the trade press. But within the last 
five or six years, with all the study 
that has been given to the fact that 


production in this industry has almost 
reached its zenith, in efficiency and in 


capacity, and that the industry must 
turn its attention more and more and 
more to the problems of distribution, 
I say that in the five or six years since 
that has come about—and our best 
minds have been studying it and have 
been discussing it in the papers and 
addresses—I have noticed this fact, 
that the average man who may work 
a year in preparing a paper on the 
solution of the problems of selling, 
merchandising, distribution of ma- 


terial, and so on, never mentions your 
existing trade press with its existing 
facilities as a factor in the solution ol 
that problem. 

I remember one or two or three that 
whole gamut of national ad- 
co-operative and individual, 


~ 


n the 


vertising, 





of direct mail, of your salesmen’s ef- 
fort and everything that you can 
imagine, and a lot of thngs that you 





couldn’t imagine, with no reference 
whatever to what you have. 

Now gentlemen, the trade press of 
sur industry is, if I must say it—and 
must be said, it is a fact, and I think 
mav know—is fully representative 
and creditable to your industry. 

Now what does that mean to be 
that? It means that you must have a 
press that stands alongside, in a 
creditable way, with the press of other 
industries, that you are not ashamed of 
{ft in talking with men of other 1I1n- 
dustries and in attending their con- 
ventions, and so forth. It means, I 
hope, that you are rather proud of it. 
Specifically it means rather more in 
detail. It means that your industry in 
ill its various branches is fully cov- 
ered, is fully reached—at least so far 
as any of the live ones or those who 
ean be aroused into life in the various 
branches of those industries are con- 
eerned. You have that kind of trade 
You ought to utilize it. 


Pe ee 


press. 
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Mr. President, I could not say less 
than that, and there isn’t time here, 
and it would hardly be proper to say 
more. I thank you. 

President Chatfield:—Thank you, Mr, 
Clark. I think I also have a peculiar 


opportunity of seeing the trade press 
in other organizations—the hat in- 
dustry, plastics, electricity, and other 
papers. I don’t see any other trade 
organizations that are half as thor- 


ough, go into the details, or from which 
we can get as much concrete informa- 
tion as our paint trade papers. I think 


that covers the whole thing. All are 
devoted to our industry. 
I am glad to welcome Uncle Dick 


Moore this morning. I seen him come 
in. It is delightful to see he is up as 
early as he is. 

General Manager Horgan:—May I 
interrupt you for a moment? We seem 
to be diverging from our usual cut and 
dried program, 

I would like to say a little something 
along those lines. While it is true that 
in the by-laws of our association there 
is no provision for a ladies’ auxiliary, 
I think that all of us realize that it is 
quite necessary in any of our business 
endeavors to have the support, even 
though it is in a quiet way, of the 
women in the industry. 

This year you had an unusually ac- 
tive president, and I would like to say 
that in all his intense interest and un- 
selfish devotion to the work of this 
association, he has had the one hun- 
dred percent support of the first lady 
of the industry, Mrs. Chatfield. 

Mrs. Chatfield has honored us by her 
presence here this morning. I hope I 
am not embarrassing her by these few 
remarks. 3ut by her graciousness and 
her charming personality and her at- 


tendance and her presence here and 
at all our affairs this week, she has 
done her full bit to contribute to the 


success of this administration. 


Usefulness of Data 


Mr. 3ennett:—When Dr. Gardner 
was talking, two things occurred to 
me which I think would be of interest 
one of them to all of us and the other 
to most of us. That pamphlet to which 


he referred has been of great use to 
us, and [ think it has been of great 
benefit to everyone that I know that 


has utilized it as it should be utilized, 
but you people who manufacture mixed 
paint and wnite lead don’t know halt 
ot it. The specialty man is the man 
thet suffers when anything goes wrong 
for any reason whatsoever on any 
building on which his goods are used. 
The white lead man says, ‘‘White lead 
is centuries old. You know there can’t 


be anything wrong with white lead 
and the others trailed down the line.” 
Inevitably it results in their saying, 


“Why, here, you have this specialty on 
this job. That is the thing that is 
wrong.” 

If you think you have any troubles, 
the kind of troubles that produced that 
pamphlet, with your regular standard 
goods, just have some fun some time 
by having specialties on the jobs that 
go Wrong and where everything 
that wrong is attributed to your 
specialty. 

That pamphlet of Dr, Gardner’s ought 
to be utilized a great deal more, and I 
im happy to say that it has saved us 
deal of trouble. 


see 


foes 


1 good 


President Chatfield:—Thank you 
very much, Mr. Bennett. That is very 
good advice. I see another good old 
friend of mine, Mr. Daniels, former 
president. 

Mr. Daniels:—I am going to tell a 
story about Benjamin Moore. <A good 
many years ago at one ol these con- 


ventions, Mr. Lawrence invited us to 
a dinner at the University Club in New 


York, and he told this story on him- 
self. He said, “I. came over here a 
small lad, and my brother told me to 
buy a new suit of clothes and have 
my hair cut and get a new hat and 
a new pair of shoes. I did, and when 
he saw me he said, ‘Now if you just 


keep vour mouth shut they won’t know 


you are Irish’.” 

Mr. Cornish and I have had a good 
deal of talk on the subject of the flax 
development committee. Mr. Horgan 
said yesterday they expected to con- 
tinue the committee, but reading the 
report of the committee, I won't know 
whether we are afoot or on horseback, 
and when Mr. Cornish is here I want 


to bring that matter up. 
President Chatfield:—AIl right, IT am 
in favor of horseback, 


Message to A. D. Graves 


General Manager Horgan:—Before 
we adjourn I would like to say a word 
about one of our members who is ab- 
sent this week because of illness—A, D. 
Graves of Buffalo, who is so active in 
all the councils of the association and 
has given so much of his effort in our 
mutual behalf. Mr. Graves was sched- 
uled to take a prominent part in our 
program this week, but he wasn’t feel- 
ing any too well and very reluctantly 
accepted his physician’s advice not to 
attempt to go through the hard grind 
of convention week. I think it would 
be very fitting for us to take the same 
action that the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
did, and issue like instructions to send 


Mr. Graves a telegram of greeting and 
affectionate regard and best wishes 
for his health. 

President Chatfield:—I will entertain 
such a motion if you make it. 

(Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted that a telegram 
be sent to Mr. Graves.) 

President Chatfield:—I think we will 
close this open forum. 

Mr. Arnstein:—Evidently this morn- 


ing you picked your people to say a 
few words. I suppose you had it all 


prepared. 

President Chatfield:—No, open and 
informal, sir, and it is yours. Laugh 
and the world is yours! 


Credit Information 


Mr, Arnstein:—Well, I just want to 
mention a small factor that enters into 


the betterment of our industry, that 
the New York club was able to put 
over that nobody has mentioned here 


at the convention and I think it is well 
worth mentioning. 


Almost every city has a credit in- 
formation bureau of their own that 
they manage and operate outside of 


Dun’s and Bradstreet’s and other such 
credit sources. We started a credit in- 
formation bureau in New York many 
years ago that has been fostered by 
a few men. One of the prime movers 
in it was Mr. Calman, and for a 
many years a group who were inter- 
ested have actually dug into their 
pockets and paid the amount of mone; 
that was required to finish the year 


All along 


great 


of my aims 


some day we 


it has been one 
and expectations that 
would be able to put that credit or- 
ganization in proper working form. 
Mr. President, you know what hap- 
pened in New York, but I am going 
to tell it for the benefit of those who 
may make use of it in other towns 
and other states where they also have 
credit information. 

In some places they seem to be at 
the point where they don’t need credit 
information in the paint business. They 
simply send the goods to the customer 
as long as he takes it But in New 
York we still need credit information 
bureaus, particularly when we have 
honest interchange and discuss the in- 
dividual buyers around a table. Sut 
we felt that it would be more capably 
administered and managed if we could 
possibly get it under the direct super- 
vision of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, which is also, as you know, 
a part of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Now, a great deal of patting on the 
back has been done at this conven- 
tion by the directors and leaders, and 
I believe they deserve all the com- 
mendation that can be given them 
cause they really performed wonderful 
work, but one thing is being over- 
looked at these conventions, and it is 
continually overlooked, and that is that 
there are millions of dollars lost in bad 
credits. Nothing has been done by 
this convention to put that in concrete 
form, 

Now, we have succeeded in New 
York, after a great deal of work, in 
putting the credit information bureau 
under the direction of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. We strug- 
gled along with a membership of about 
thirty-seven for many and we 
now have seventy-one or seventy-two, 


be- 





years, 


and this change came about within I 
would say eight months. It took a 
great deal of trouble to get Mr. Rob- 
son’s ear to it, to lend us the back- 
ground of the New York paint club 
to help us put that over. 

I can safely say that if you folks 


will take it back home with you, from 
whatever state you are, and try to 
get your local credit information to 
work under the supervision and the ef- 

( 


ficiency of the National Association 

Credit Men, you will find that a great 
deal of money will be saved through 
the year because they positively and 


intorma- 
percent. 


unselfishly give you efficient 
tion. They are working 100 
Thank you. 

President Chatfield:— Mr. 
have you read the report to 
vention of the committee on credits 
and collections? Mr. Horgan will an- 
swer that. In the meantime, I have 
often thought that we have two val- 
uable slogans—‘‘Save the Surface” and 
“Clean Up and Paint Up”—and I think 
credits and collections ought to have 
a new slogan, and I am going to sug- 
gest this, if you will permit me:- 


Arnstein, 
this con 


Of all the sad and weary words 
That mankind ever writ 

The saddest of all are these two— 
‘Please Remit.’’ 


That is the greatest collection slogan 
that you ever heard. If you adopt it, 
many of your troubles will disappear. 

Mr. Horgan will answer you on some 
of those very interesting points. 

Mr. Horgan:—I would like to say for 


the information of Mr. Arnstein and 
others that this matter received con- 
sideration yesterday at the board of 


directors’ meeting, and will be covered 
during the convention proceedings by 
the report of the credits and collec- 
tions committee. We have an unu- 
sually active and efficient credit com- 
mittee this year, under the chairman- 
sbip of Mr. Kenny, credit manager for 
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Devoe & Raynolds, and while I won't 
take the time to read the entire report 
now, I would like to cover some of 
those specific points Mr. Arnstein 
brought up. 

The committee says this: — 











What the Paint and Allied Industries 
Division of the New Y« credit Men’s 
Association is doing ound New 
York, to improve the i collection 
activities of the paint, oil a arnish in- 
dustries, can be followed in ‘ ther 
large cities, where both a | ly lub 
and credit men’s assoc n exi and 
where a sufficient numbe Y rns can 
be interested, to make su groups ef- 


fective. 

Some groups may be more suc 
organized if they include not only r 
facturers and/or distributors of paint, oi 
and varnish products, but also hardware 
and wall paper jobbers, building material 
suppliers, and any marketing 


their products through paint, oil and var- 
nish outlets. 





other line 


It is the opinion of the committee that 
local credit groups can do more to im- 


prove credit interchange and remedy trade 
abuses than can be accomplished by any 
other medium, and while the committee 
iS not in any position to initiate the pre- 
liminary steps necessary for the formation 
of local credit groups it will gladly co- 
operate in contacting with the trade group 
department of the National Association 
ot Credit Men, whenever or wherever a 
paint club desires it. 

AS a mean to minimize bad debt losses, 
which are comparatively high in the paint 
industry, and to increase gross and net 
profits by preserving paint, oil and varnish 
outlets the committee on credits and col- 








lections desires to make the following 
recommendations :— 

1. To the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who 
conduct a business localized to a section 
of the country or in a city and its 


surroundings, we rec 
fate the facilities offered by the 
exists, or that 


paint credit club if one 

they invite men’s association to consider 
the formation of a paint allied in- 
dustries credit club. 

2. To the members of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoc 
enjoying a substantial ove 
paint, oil and varnish busine we recom- 
mend a more detailed analysis of their 
customers’ financial condition and admini- 
Strative methods, so that where the occa- 
sion requires it, a customer may be 
favored with sound business advice, to 
transform “no-profit” outlets to profitable 
outlets, and thereby prolong the business 
lives of their customers, and worthwhile 
sources for paint, oil and varnish distribu- 
tion,” 


I would like to supplement that by 
saying that Mr. Caspar’s committee on 
program, in their effort to make really 
constructive suggestions to the various 
club units throughout the country, have 
circuiarized paint ciu athliated 


ommend they investi- 
nearest 


and 
National 


ation now 
r-the-counter 








every 


With the national associaticn to find 
out whether or net they hav2 within 
their own organization or any other 





means of handling this vitally impor- 


tant credit question. We haven’t re- 
ceived the leplies from all the clubs 
yet, but we are collating them and 
they will be turned over to Mr. Cas- 
par’s program committee so that they 
can make the best use possible of the 


information 
sources 

I think at this time, with the chair’s 
permission, we ought to ask Mr. Cas- 
par to briefly tell you men the success 
that the credit group in the Pittsburgh 


secured through those 


Club have had in their work along 
these lines. I have heard it stated on 
many occasions when visiting the 


Pittsburgh Club that the members feel 


that that one activity of their local 
club has more than justified the ex- 
istence of the entire organization. 

Mr. Caspar:—In view of the fact 
that there is an ex-chairman of the 
Pittsburgh credit bureau here in the 
room and the fact that I will have 
something to say in connection with 


the program committee’s work, I would 


much prefer that Mr. Rainey should 
handle this matter. I am sure he can 
give you more details in regard to 


the work of the credit bureau than I. 
Mr. Rainey I don’t know whether 
Mr. Caspar has tried to slide one over 


on me or not as far as this credit bu- 
reau is concerned in Pittsburgh I 
can't remember just how far back it 


Was that we started our credit bureau 
within our local paint club, but we 
did get a great deal of support from 
all interests in Pittsburgh and it wasn’t 


very long thereafter until our success 
spread around the country and to the 
other clubs, and I believe at this time 
that in the majority of the clubs in the 
States they are operating, and doing 
it successfully, local credit bureaus 

I have not within the last year or 
two attended very many meetings of 
our own credit bureau but occasion- 
illy I drop in, and I always get some 
information that is well worth iving. 


With the knowledge that I have of the 
workings of a number of the credit 
bureaus throughout the country and 
those connected with paint clubs, I 


think it would be well worth their while 
to make special efforts at this time to 
trv to overcome the problems with 
which they are confronted, 

If there is any time in the history 
of our industry that we need the help 
of the men connected with the credit 
departments of our different concerns, 
it is right now. I want to thank you. 


President Chatfield:—I thank you 
very much, Mr, Rainey. 
Now, unless the open forum wants 


to continue and somebody has some- 
thing to bring up, I am going to de- 
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AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY. « Soe 


Quality and other things being 
equal—the package decides the 
sale. Canco containers, plain or 
lithographed, are a powerful sell- 
ing argument for your paints, 
oils, varnishes, lacquers and 
other products. Manufacturers 
of high grade products find these 
splendid containers invaluable 


to swing sales their way. 
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Were appreciably lower in 1927 and 1928 mania—this wild craze for volume and their capital up in Wall Street at 14%, volume 
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Manufacturers of 
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Fine Dry Colors 


C. P. Chrome Yellows C. P. Greens 
Chinese, Prussian and Milori Blue C. P. Para Toner 
C. P. Toluidine Toner 
Grinders Greens 
Reduced Reds, Greens and Yellows 
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100 William St., New York City 


Chicago Ofice Cleveland Office Factory 
1605 Monadnock Block 1900 Euclid Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PURE ALCOHOL 
Tax Freeand Tax Paid 
ABSOLUTE 












U.S. 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 
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95% U SP 96% CP 















For rorty years this trade-mark on alcohol and alcohol chemicals has been 
unquestionably accepted by the most exacting users as a guarantee of purity. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


Executive Offices 60 East 42nd St., New York City. Branches in all Principal Cities. 
———— >? 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF PYRO, the Standard Anti-Freeze 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Dryers 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


Import — Export 













September 27th 






To Our Friends in A Great Industry: 






Convention time suggests getting together - and 
it is a real pleasure to again extend greetings end best 
wishes to you all. 






If I have any message of importance it is this one 
big appeal to get together. 





Our industry as a whole mst get and stick together. 
We must do anything and everything that is consistent toward 
the co-operative building of a better and a bigger industry. 






The Paint, Oil, Varnish and Allied Industries repre- 
sented at this International Convention have earned the respect 
of other great industries. 





We must not only retain this respect which we now 
have but set our mark and our aim to be the leading industry of 
them all. 





Our aim and determination must always be to make 
and deliver goods that will not only attain but that will com- 
mend the confidence of the public. Nothing must be spared and 
no sacrifice is too great for us as an industry to set up a 
program of ethics and of clean merchandising standards which will 
stand out as a beacon lisht to every other industry in the world. 







Sincerely yours, 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortland 1460-1461 Cable Address “Fezan New York’”’ 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


GAM: EFM President. 











No. 600 Flat Wall Paint Liquid: 


Years of success with this liquid prove it still the premier of all flat liquids. 


No. 375 - 4 Hour Varnish: 


For making Enamels, Varnish Stains and Auto Enamel, which DRY in 
4 hours and as an all-purpose Outside and Inside Clear Varnish to can. 


No. 40 Dryer: 


A rosin tree oil dryer of exceptional strength. 








Zone Paint Liquids: 


Made to comply with any State Specifications for trafic or street marking 
paints. 






These are just a few of many grinding vehicles. Write 


us on any problem and we will be glad to be of service. 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER COMPANY 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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we had stuck out, you would have been 
here today with no report from yout 
com mittee ) 

‘he reorganization plan contemplates 


placing all our efforts under one respon- 
head, and a detailed plan been 
worked out to accomplish this and avoid 
duplication of efforts. The activities rec- 
ommended to be continued are 

Scientific section of the educational bu- 
reau. 

Unfair competition bureau. 

Keditorial and promotion department of 
the Save the Surface Campaign, haif of 
its present staff. 

A comprehensive clean up and paint up 
campaign. 

Traffic 


sible has 


Bureau. 


It is recommended that space save the 
surface advertising be discontinued and 
that the cost accounting bureau be also 


discontinued. 
The obligation by the National 
Oil and Varnish Association in 


Paint, 


accepting 


the clean up and paint up campaign will 
be fully met in this reorganization plan. 

Concurrent with the study, word was 
received from the chairman of the flax 
development committee that it would co- 
ordinate its efforts with other agencies 
now at work in this field with greatly 


reduced expenditures. 

moving the offices 
Philadelphia to tne 
Norris B. Gregg Memorial building in 
Washington after suitable provision has 
been made to take care of them. 


It also contemplates 
in New York and 


Move to Washington Questioned 


(Il have heard the questions in reter- 
ence to that move There Was a very 
wide difference of opinion in the meeting 


as to its value, but after studying all the 
economies that would come from such a 
consolidation of all activities in one build- 


ing, t was felt that it was the wise 
course. We are not going to do it rap- 
idiy. We are going to do it deliberately 
We are going to try to do it right 


The 


figures as , 


committee has 
what it would 
been taken as to 


done or what 


preliminary 
cost, but no 
actually what wi be 
rearrangement of the Gregg 


action has 





Memorial will be made. Those of us who 
have heen close to Gregg Memoria 
naturally have had a few thoughts on 
the subject, but nothing has been  ile- 
cided, and there is nothing going to be 
done in haste. It is true that we have a 
euse in New York, that has to be taken 


economies will not be 
intil we do wet together 


eare of, but the 


fully made some 





place and that piace that we thougl 
best was Washington.) 
Dues 
It was felt that the dues to both the 
American Paint and Varnist Manutac- 
turers Associatior and the Nationa 
Paint, Oi) and Varnish Association ould 
be continued as heretofore. 
The two organizations are different n 


I structure, 

purposes of both 
Yanizatio are different and their iden- 
tity should be preserved for the 
it east There will be no change n 


recommendation 


and while many of the 





are the same, ‘ ‘ 





present 


dues f the committee's 

















(Of com ou now that is a vel 
much discussed question, the question of 
dues and contributions I i ill of s 
have an opinion as to \ mig tT He 
hest The committee felt that the time 
vasn’t ripe for anv decided stand to be 
taken on that, that the course vould 
tinally be determined by whi comes out 
f avin all the activities in one place 
There was such a wide difference of 
pinion that we felt that it should ot 
I ‘ turbed.) 


Financial Plan 


For many vears there has been a com- 





mittee on budgeting to study the questio 

feeling that the same would come when 
some such plan should be devised The 
reorganization committee feels that the 
time is now ripe for such a plan. Much 
effort and time is consumed in_ solicita- 
tion of funds for a activities which can 
be avoided f all will see th he fit 
accruing from a unified organization and 


addition to 
reduction 


E700 000, 


ne financial solicitation in 
The plan contemplates a 
n expenditures from $475,000 to 
This plan of necessity 
simple one and one that lends 
to adjustment up or down, depending on 
the requirements and the desires of the 
industry. and the following plan Was 
approved by the committee to meet these 
specifications It is hased on domestic 
materials manufactured by the 


subscribing. 


dues 


should be a 
itself easily 


sales of 


companies 


Class:fication of Contributions 


(TI don’t know whether all of us kno 
what this classification is. It is such a 
mportant part of the whole 
think I should read it to you.) 





scheme, I 





Domest Sales {mou 
Inder S75, 000 S20.00 
(nH) to 1b ee Hoog 
4 TO.000 t 50.000 o0.00 
; SO OO to ye CHO Sooo 
s 100.000 00,000 pO a> 
‘ 1. 000,000 to 1.750.000 ToOOLOn 
7 1.750.000 100,000 1.000.00 
5 100.000 to O00 000 8 00.00 
" HOO O00 t HO OOO , O00 O00 
Ww TOO OU to T0000, 000 4,000.00 
10.000, 000 12. 500,000 5 00000 
, 1 60.000 to 000,000 6,000.00 
a 000.000 to 20,000,000 S 000.00 
{ 0.000.000 to 25.000,000 10,000.00 
000 000 ¢ 0.000.000 1? O00 00 
% 000 000 to B5.000,000 14,000.00 
; I OOO OOO Tt 40,000 000 TE 
g 10,.000.000 to 45 000,000 TS.000 00 
tS 15.000.000 to 50,000,000 20 000 00 
ony 1/2 of 1 over 50,000,000 — 20,000.00 
(I want to say that there was a good 
deal of discussion, of course, about hav- 
ng a fair plan to everyone and one that 
would take care of consolidations if they 


industry, so as not to pass 
a consolidation by having 
o back to the smaller 
There was 


occurred in the 
the burden of 
one large amount 
manufacture! 








insistence 


that we should provide for the future bv 
something that could be made applicable 
to any condition that might arise. The 
man that contributes his $30 in Class 1 


proportion to the activ- 
man in class 20 of 
percent plus $20,- 


contributes his 
ties as much as the 
one-twenty-fifth of 1 


oo. If that plan is adopted by all we can 
ook each other in the eve and feel that 
we have the same interest in every ac- 
tivitv in the industry. I am sure that 


feeling to 
could be 


satisfactory 
condition 


would be a very 
all of us if such a 
brought about.) 


The proof that the committee members 
believe that the plan is sound is evi- 
denced by the fact that the committee 
themselves have accepted it for their 


companies, if approved by the convention. 


(In other words, I emphasize that 
the committee wasn’t making this 
financial plan for you, to make a plan 


to make you pay. They first accepted 
it themselves. Everyone on that com- 
mittee put his name to the dotted line, 
provided you approved of the plan, and 
so as to get a start, to come here and 
give you confidence that here was 
something that was real and that 
wasn't made to see whether you would 
accept it or not, they actually commit- 
ted themselves first.) 


It was approved by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association. It has also 
been approved by the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 


It has been approved by the executive 
committee of our association, and yester- 
day it was also approved by the board of 
directors of this association. All the 
members of the educational bureau also 
approved it for their companies, and since 
then many companies have agreed to it 
after having it explained to them. 


Support of Various Movemenis 

(As a matter of fact, we had fifty-five 
acceptances to the plan. I would just 
like to tell you what brought about a 
desire for a plan of this kind. We have 


been having these activities, and we have 
been very enthusiastic about them and 
spent a large amount of time in telling 
how wonderful the save the surface was 
and the vlean up and paint up, and the 
educational bureau and the unfair com- 
petition, and we were really very proud 


Those of us who knew the in- 
and thé unselfish de- 
felt that we were a 

have activities of 


of them 
side workings of it 
sire to five service 
real organization to 


that type and we were willing to sup- 
port them But the figures actually de- 
veloped surprising results. lam giving 
them to you from memory, and I might 
be one point off one way or the other, 
but not more than that, in the figures 
that 1 am going to give_you. We found 
that in this investigation there were 


only twenty-two manufacturers in this 
vreat country in both your association 
and the manufacturers’ association that 
were contributing to all of these asso- 


activities Of the twenty-two 
that were contributing to 
half of them were con- 
approved plans of the 


cjation 
manufacturers 
all of them, only 
tributing on the 


committees, Then there was a second 
group of about twenty-four or twenty- 
tive that were contributing to four of 
the activities Then there were about 

contributing to three of 


twenty who were 
t And then we got down to 


he activities, 








about sixty who were contributing to 
two, and then, of course, We got to the 
ist number about 260 who were con- 
tributing to one In other words, we had 


association 


contributors to all 
showed the 


about 500 


activities, but it lack of sup- 


port and the difference of opinion in 
eference to association activities We 
valued one more than the other We all 


ad our pets that we were very much 


nterested it So you can see that In 
ready having fifty-five manufacturers 
me of the Most important 


among them se 





called 


this 


lly who were 
to contribute over $1,000 under 
we already have signed up t 
of past contributors, whic! 
ow they feel about the entire fi 


out «¢ those 





Operation of Plan 
The operation of the reorganization ant 
financial plans will be under t 
f the educational bureau of 
and varnish industry, which body, it 1s 

suggested, be appointed as fol 
(a) The presidents of the two assocla- 
tions by virtue of their office shall each 
member of the educational bureau 





ows: 


bee «al 
(b) Three members shall be appointed 
to the educational bureau each year Dy 
the president of each association Witn 
ie restriction in the case of thie “a}p- 


National Paint, Oil and 
Association, that not less than 
paint or varnish manuta¢ 
that the third shall be a 
member of the asso- 
ratifving the ap- 
two presidents 
that is, by ma- 
bureau 


pointees of the 
Varnish 
two shall be 
irers, and 
manufacturer and a 
ciation The method of 
pointments made by the 
to be continued as new, 
jority vote of the educational 


ic) The officers of this body chairman 


vice-chairman and other officers—shall 
we elected annually, but in no case shall 
iny officer serve for a longer period than 
three years 
What Educational Bureau Is 

(I want to tell you about the educa- 
onal bureau. Sometimes when I talk 
to people about the educational bureau 

sort of blank stare goes over thell 
faces. I have heard lots of thing some 
sood and some bad, about this educa 
tional hureau I had the same thoughts 
that vou had up to a few years ago with 
egard to this bod) I used to eall it 
names and feel that it was more or less 
exclusive, and then by virtue of the fact 
that I became president of the manufac- 


turers association | was put on that 
body for a yeal I told them ome ot 
the things that I thought and I thought 
ou thought I then had the entire vs 
tem explained to me, and while I couldn't 
say in the number of years that I have 
been on that everything that they have 
done is right—because I don’t think so; 
I have heard them rescind resolutions 
that they had made at previous meetings 
hecause they felt that they had made a 


mistake, showing that after all this com- 


mittee is human On the other hand, I 
will say this, that I have never heard 
anything in that bureau discussed from 


the standpoint of any single person's in- 


terest on that committee. I have never 
heard anything on that committee that 
resembled partiality either between the 
activities of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association or 
this association. I have never heard 
there anything that anyone here couldn't 


hear in their meetings and feel that at 
least if it wasn't right, what they were 
aiming for was constructive advancement 
of the industry. You can’t be a member 
of the educational bureau if you don’t 
work, and you can’t be a member of the 
educational bureau if you don’t go. Thev 
usually have from three to four meetings 


October 














a vVear These meetings may he eld i 

the east or they may be eld it the 
west, but wherever they age held, ve 

have to secure an excuse lor vour ab- 
cence We are excused by the chairmat 
Sometimes we have a substitute there 
But that is the way this committee is run 
I want to tell you how it is made up All 
its members, as far as | know, are mem- 
bers of your association. <A of its mem- 
bers but two are members of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association So you see how it is made 
up. They couldn't think of one associa- 
tion without thinking of the other It is 
impossible for them They have just as 
vreat an interest in vour organization as 
they have in the other. It is true, like i: 
any organization, the educational bureau 
has a number of people that are more 


interested in the Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion than in the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, but it is also true 
that there are a number of members on 
that board that have a greater interest 
in your organization than they have in 
the manufacturers’ association, and 


among them manufacturers themselves. 
I just want to point that out because 
sometimes the. qiesktion comes up Is 
this bunch of fellé6Ws~ going to try to 
dominate us? There is no question as to 
domination in any part of their delibera- 
tions. They are not trying to gain power, 
not trying to trespass upon your preroga- 


tive. They are not trying to take your 
money. [I have never heard any discus- 
sion from that viewpoint in this commit- 
tee. During the deliberations of this 


committee I don’t think f ever came up 


I don’t remember its ever coming up 
If I am wrong in that, there are four or 
five members here that could tell you 
about it But to show vou that it is 

body representative of the entire indus- 
try, the educational bureau’s name was 


changed from a 
V. A. to @ 


body of the N. P. O. & 
body selected from both the 


associations. I understand that a mis- 
take has been made I am quite sure 
that any mistakes that have been made 
will be corrected because I am sure that 
they weren't deliberate and it was done 
without any intent, and I hope there 
will be nobody in the roém that will as- 
sume that it was by intent. I am just 
mentioning that now because I ave 
heard it I think a number have heard 


it. but I 
body as it 


wanted to emphasize 
is composed now is 


that the 


represen- 


tative of both bodies. This committee 
as it is composed now is eighteen men 

bers. Their length of service is three 
years. Six members are being appointed 
every year When the discussion of this 


question came up in the edueational bu- 
reau meeting and this plan went to then 
TIT didn't hear ny anybody ji 





question of 























the manutacturers association saving 
Well, now we are going to give 
somethin to this N ry oo & F¥ \ 
crowd.’ I just want to let you know th: 
hecause thes ire dividing the respons 
bility non ind ave carried it ever 
thougl ou didn’t empower them to I 
Wanted to make that very clear hecause 
is I Ss d hefore, whe I introduced the 
report there as hee some questiot 
that is come to me ndirectly and 4d 
rect a perhaps s hody might «¢ 
somet ng that ev shouldn't do.) 
From this hodv shall be ippointed 
om budget and finance committee w ‘ 
= rvise nd budget the activities 

(The was a res on passed by vo 
executil committee whict suggested 
hat this budget and finance committee 
should he composed of six members 
eaquallv divided hetween J pnointees 
of both associations, and that is all 1 
IT am sure that is all right because t 

» a s now, 

Recommendations 

The reorganizatior committee make 
the following recommendations to. the 
convention 

1. That the financial plan and _ this 
whole plan erewith submitted be ap- 
proved 

2. That we ndividually approve thé 
financial plan for our companies 

(The third resolution was that this pl 
he submitted to all the bhodies, and 
has been submitted and approved, and 
now finally comes Gown to you.) 

$4. That ill I ent nvestors to activ- 





billed ¢ 


continued be 1 
until De- 


ities that will 
present contract commitments 
cember 51, 12950 

(lam quite vou can readily under- 
stand in a proposed reduction of a budget 
from $4 there is a lot 


sure 


000 to $200,000, 














of work that has got to be done, and 
could not be done intil final approval ¢ 
the plan was made It is the purpose t« 
do at gradua and as constructively 
as we can, and it will take that time un- 
t We get the plan operating.) 


5. That all members and contributors 














hould ccept ri approved finan 
plar 

(The estion is come ip s 
vhethetr tha ri la hve compulsory or 
not, and, of course the question as 
you sig » « ‘ i ou will sig? 
ip on the pla on well, you gn up n 
the plar In other words, the questi 
Is = ecessal order to ren 
member to Ip, o7 n othe words 
it po ble to remain a Member and ne 
sign up o t he plat The committee 
doesn't ant to go so far as to say Ve 
cant he ti member of either the mat 
facturers’ ¢ the N. P. 0. & % \. unles 
vou do. sig ip on. the plat On the 
other hand, we hope that with othet 
this room who have expressed the = «e 
sire, throug an educational committe 
that we hope will be appointed in the 
next two or three months, we will show 
all investors who should nvest on t 
plan that it is a requirement of assocla- 
tion lovalty to be on that plan The plat 
is made so it fits everyone who is 
manufacturer of any kind of raw mate- 
rial and the manufacturer himself and 





we feel, of 
Of course, 
own 


course, that the plan is right 
that is in your hands My 


desire is that when we get it far 


enough along. maybe a little reasonable 
pressure should be brought to bear On 
the other hand, IT am not here to teli 
you that I am here to show you that 
the plan is fair and right, and that there 
is enough evidence that it is falr and 
right that everyone should come 1n will- 
ingly and happily and with_the idea that 
they can look their neighbor manufac- 
turer in the face and sa} I am in this 
thing right.’’) 
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Division of Budget 
The $200,000 is divide s follows:— 
Execu 1 is S47.7' 
Educatic bureau 7.80 
= er oe 
s } ~u ’ 1D .4ie 
ean Up a Pa i 20) 
Unfair nypet r 410,000 
Pratt ureau we 
tent o.o00 
M laneou 7 
S200 U0 
ere ire tw or three point ¢ + T 
Ww to emphasize again We think 
1 icked up by fifty-five signer 
the plan is as fair to the industry 
he devised, and one that is not ¢ 
backward but that sets the right k 
start to xo forward on I sincerely 
that after every uestion that you 
nm your mind s heen answered— per 


aps not to vou 





entire astisfaction b 
from the viewpoint of the entire industry 
that vou wil approve of it. I will he 
very glad to answer questions and so will 
Mr. rnish, or Mr. Robinette, or Mr. 
Caspar, or Mr. Chatfield, or Mr. Horgai 
who were on t committee.) 

President Chatfield Before opening the 
discussion, we want Mr. Horgan to t 
is the action of the directors. 














Action of Directors 


General Manager Horgan 
to Say that at the 


I would like 
meeting of the board 





ot directors yesterday, after presentation 
of this report by Mr. Roh, President 
Chatfield invited a full and frank discus- 
sion, I think the greater part of the dav 


the deliberations of your board of direc- 


tors Were devoted to this important mat- 
ter. Mr Chatfield had every director 
present personally express himself on it. 
many questions were asked and 
* the whole were all satisfac- 
xplained by Mr. Roh and ofher 





reorganization commit- 


As a result f the deliberations of 


ne report of the committee 




















) and the vote was unanim« 
and every director present, after being 
v posted on all the different points, 
; : ot \ ‘ tnev were not previous 
to th time familiar with, pledged hin 
Sell to go hack to his home club and 
sell e pli to the members who were 
not here this week to hear the preser ta- 
direct 1 the committee So the a 
o t the hoard was unanimous that 
Ss report be approved and referre 
‘ ‘ Vent 
| . . 
Xeorganization 
Discussed 
I ent Chatfield It would) 
ssible to copt the same procedure as 
d directors’ meeting, burt I 
‘ eel that this proposit 
t s enensive the most impor- 
1 tl st ta one that has ‘ 
‘ fret ‘ 
ee Us association in its forty- 
ee eal eNistence S up te ‘ 
\La f 1 embers of the committe 
are e) I ! peaking now as ; - 
biberidg ‘ resident and not 
: « mimittee, but n = 
ide lua SSO tion work and in ot 
(ters I i ever vet seer iny ~ 
= on re e fine-te combing 
omm ee ‘ t this entire propos 
ron es \\ ealize that it is of 
— _ ance to you Now 
: i ‘ Want mental accepta 
‘ t not one man wil ive 
S ro ‘ thought in s 1 I 
4 les t nave cleared a 
a , és ors aan ue ing back with 
mw Mul i want ¢ Sane ar = a — ° 
bm ‘ I ind every one of 
ot ‘ ; Os t yourselves a committee 
‘ vio was at that meet- 
3 é matte § Pp to vou now Don't 
ome bie ater and say, Well, T would 
ae o nh } a this cleared up, or that.”’ 


appointed 
Mr. Dyer Mr. Chairman, ir 


properly hefore 
adoption of the 


time 


order 





ead repor is 
rT 
(the 1 ) 
Preside 
is been regu- 
Y mi that tl . 
es } thé s a 
} Now We i 
id oY ‘ irks 


Status of Distributors 


Mr, Gibs Mr. Roh, 1 


would like 

















Ve tle matter cleared up—when 
ve t rtil { 
} ting Ss plan back to our 
ome I I for instance represent 
Cleveland as ne of the delegates We 
thet ne fitteen or twenty sn 
) met nh our organizatior Their 
pe Clips subscribe, and probably 
aS subsc I to this plan Are we x 
CSE smatier men and sk then 
= ( ! «le ‘ to it t I me 
i ‘ t £ the re t 
ale el ? ’ ; . , 
P } 
M | ! he scus ? t TI 
\ are S a good quest 
t ‘ s¢ t t \ era oft 
‘ lee ft ge eir nterpretation 
ind | m « é ire ft wthor 
ve ‘ ! ion t re! nad 
1 or \ ‘ t ou na 
i ! ( ‘ the United Stat I 
iricile ther ‘int } i r 
e se é > Vou in | United States 
( s \ these opera I prin- 
} pa he i ] ot pa I I 
oO ‘ Svstem t double taXx- 
ition Wie il t once ind e ow 
lac jus e on 
If here lifference } ( 
ot it I ad e to know 
Chere re several busi ; that se 
other line of trade don't want 
them placed n a classification on those 
lines We want them to place themselves 
n the classification of their sales to the 


paint and varnish industry. 


President Chatfield Is that 

eal Mr. Gibson 

Mr. Gibson Yes 

President Chatfield Mr. Cornish, speak 
either as a member of the committee or 
as an individual 


pertectly 


Mr. Cornish I think this is the fifth 
time I have spoken on this this past 
week 
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APPRECIATION 





AN 








THE AMBASSADOR, of ATLANTIC 
CITY is deeply appreciative of the 
continued patronage and good-will of the 
members of the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association. 


We want you all to know that whenever 
business or pleasure brings you to this 
resort, the latch-string is on the outside 


and there is a sincere friendliness within. 


Our kindest regards and best wishes to 
every member of the N. P. O. and V. A. 


Sincerely and cordially, 


THE AMBASSADOR 


William Hamilton 


General Manager 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 














Chatfield I should like t 


more 


l’resident 
hear it 


some 


Comment by Mr. Cornish 


Mr. Cornish I think I should sta 
that the National Lead Company and it 

flicers and employees belong to the Ni 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish \ssocia- 
on While we have a branch out i 








(California that is manufact paint 
and perhaps would come unde 1e paint 
ection, I personally got n ation i 
this business from you geutlemen, and I 
ussify myself as a Nat t Paint, O 
d Varnish Association mat no matter 
vhere Lam or in what ation 


Mr. Roh spoke about a misunderstand- 





ne It has been my pleasing task—vou 
know, | sometimes call m office in the 
National Lead Company that of being a 
clearing house for kicks Any person 
that has criticisms and troubl anything 
of that kind finally reaches my desk 
and I have to adjust it, and [T am likel) 
te iry to continue that practice wherevet 
t is necessary 

It seems that when the Paint and Var 
nish Manufacturers’ Association approved 
of this arrangement, including the fact 


going to democratize the 
rlooked the fact that we 
president were to 
board and 


that we were 
bureau, they ove 
and our incoming 
appoint three men on that 





fone 





they appointed six whien the should not 
ve appointed but three I im sure it 
was an oversight Iam sure that it w 
because that had been the custom anid 
hes had it arranged in advance and 
they read it off without discussion ot 
ught It might be a little bit embar 
ssing to } a vy of the met who have 
been appointed to resign o » quit 
Itut I notice that in the appointments 
t have appointed Mr. Robinette. Mr! 
Robinette | worked with the N. P. © 
ind V.A its president is its active 





mittee, and 
ich that I 


member of the executive 


every other Lpac 

ims sure that incoming president ot 
this association can appoint Mr. Robin 
otte 

They have also appointed Mr. Grave 


Mr Graves is a manufacturer of vat 
ishes. He has had charge of the “Sav 


NM 
the Surface’ campaign, whic is to be 
] 








ssened somewhat in importance He is 

ssentially a broad man who touches the 
dealers all over the United States, and 
I am sure he would be glad to be named 
as a representative appointed by our in- 
coming president. 

That would compromise as far as two 
of their appointees are concerned. Their 
third appointee happens to be the ma 
who was elected president of that associ- 








ation and thereby became an ex-officio 
member, leaving a_ vacancy and T am 
sure that they will allow the outgoing 


named 
trouble 


president of this association to be 
to that vacancy. If there is any 


about it, there are Mr. Roh and myself 
I think I hold office for two years, and 
I am willing to be appointed mow and 





membership for two years, 
getting three years instead of 
member, or I will resign and 


resign my 
thereby 
two asa 





quit, because I am really not very neces- 
sary there after we get these comprom- 
ises finished. 

I don’t know much about the actual 
business. In our own National Lead 
Company I have others, as you all know, 


who answer every question in a practical 
Way that you might ask. I simply sit as 
a clearing house for kicks When they 
ave criticisms and troubles, and so forth, 
they all come to me in that organiza 
tion to adjust them for tnem and keep 
them friendly 

So you see that 


that mistal that M 


Roh mentioned ean easily be adjusted 
for the present and it will never occur 
again. You will get Mr. Robinette, M 
Graves, and some other mar I hope it 


ould recom- 
representatives of this 
bureau 


might be Mr. Chatfield if T « 
mend it—as the 
association on that 





Now, the advantage of that democratiz- 
ing of that organization is this If there 
was anything that T would like to. get 


the United States, if ther: 
desired” to done 


broadcast over 


was anything that I have 

for the good of the industry, T assure you 
that T should first take it up with you 
ventlemen because you represent every 
part of the United States. If it was a 
question of tariff. IT would want to per- 


suade vou what that tariff should be first 
and then expect you to popularize that 
idea throughout the United States Tf it 
was a question of trade ethics, one of the 
most important things our organization 
has to do with, I would prefer to take it 
up with you first and then have you 
popularize that idea with the entire trade 


This is the organization, gentlemen, that 
connects up with the consumers of the 
United States. This is the organization 
that originated the Secretary of Com- 
meree and that department. This is the 
organization that makes every one of us 
proud that we belong to this industry 
Therefore nothing must hapnen that will 
lessen the importance of this body, and 
I assure you nothing will. 


Flax Development Question 


There are some things here that T think 
are open to criticism. I see my friend 
Mr. Daniels, there, who is much _ inter- 


ested in the question of flax development 
I don't see that any arfangement has 
been made on that We have had con 
tributions from the crushers of linseed 
oil Everybody engaged in the paint, oil 
and varnish business is interested in the 
production of linseed oil, and to obtain 
an abundance of oil at the cheapest pos 
sible price. For that reason this flaxseed 
development was originated many years 
ago It has succeeded beyond the expec- 
tations of anyone, so much so that Mr 
Nemzek, who has handled it verw intel- 
ligently the last year, reported that he 
felt that no further expenditure might be 
necessary by this association. I think he 
is mistaken, I think the mere fact that 
we have succeeded in getting every edu- 
cational institution in the Northwest ad- 
vising the farmers to grow flax, that we 
have succeeded in getting the Wepart- 
ment of Agriculture to issue bulletins to 
tell the farmers how to grow flax, means 
that we should keep an organization in- 
tact to watch that the work thet has 
been done should not be undone through 
neelect. 
Therefore, I 

Daniels, and I 
nothing that we 
that prevents 





am in accord with Mr 
am sure that there ts 
have done at this time 


growth. Wherever Co- 
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desirable, co-operation can 
future Whether it 
other line, IT know ol 
neo limitations that have aced upo 
it Dut at this day, when eve mat 
the United States, in fact eve mat 
all this world, is examining the details of 
business to see where he « 


operation is 
take place in the 
flaxseed or in amy 
been Pp 








his an increas: 
his efficiency, where he car exercis 
economies without loss, we had to i 


ome Way limit the appropriations tl 
were Making. There is a_ natura 

erowth of every expense that is incurred 

it will always take place, and wou can't 


top it. But when it gets so large 





Tye called to tt attention of the peo 
who contribute the funds, they will find 
Sone way to essen those expenses 
the needs of the moment ; 


have limited the co 
time to £200,000, at 


In that way they 
tributions at this 
they have created a system to raise that 

[ think it Was Femerson w 
justice alone satisfies a men In m 
opinion, our committee, Mr. Etoh ve! 


E. J. Cornish 


largely. has worked out such a SVS- 
tem of contributing to these 


that it will be found to satisfy 


just 
expenses 
all men 


I don’t expect amy person to contribute 
more to these expenses than he gains 
from the co-operation and the assistance 


of others in the work. It means that we 
must be perpetually on the job, to 4l- 
Ways try to be just, to always try to 





make every demand upon every person 
so strictly fair that every person will be 
ashamed not to join in that No per- 


benefit without 
expense, if it is justly 
concerned. The 
through unani- 


wants to receive a 
contributing to the 
alloeated to eyverwbody 
fact that gone 


son 


this has 


mously by everybody who has thus far 
had to pass upon it shows eonclusively 
that all the compromises have been mad 

Mind you, I hawe made, I think, more 
compromises than anybody. On the ques- 


tion of unfair competition, I remember 
stating specifically that I considered it 
very advantageous to the National Lead 
Company to have manufacturers of pre- 


pared paints perpetrate frauds because 
the reaction was essentially to our ad- 
vantage. I also stated that when you 
had people prosecuted, the effect would 
be to educate every person that wanted 
to perpetrate a fraud fust how far lr 
could go and not be subject to the Jaws 
and thereby get his fraudulent conduct 
supported by law. 

Well, I stood alone, as usual T was 
thoroughly voted down, and therefore we 
have got the appropriation to hire the at- 


torneys to prosecute fraud. That is only 
one illustration, @entlemen, of how much 
I have had to resist personally in this 
matter. P 

As TI stated yeste) day, we 
National Lead Company a research lab- 
oratory with an able corps of «sistants 
that is spending four times as much as 
this laboratory that you are creating eX- 
pects to spend, Therefore IT didn’t see 
any particular advantage init, Put when 
I understood that every Man engaged in 
the paint, oil and warnish business of the 
United States who iS a member of our 
association has the opportunity of get- 
ting the information of the best equipped 
hody that can be found to give fair and 
important and trustworthy information 
to vou, I could not stand out and be sel- 
fish in that matter, and therefore | 
vielded that 


I wanted the 


have in_the 








“Save the Surface and 


You Save All.” T consider that that slo- 
gan has been popularized so that it is 
used as 4a Witticism in the drawing room, 
on the stage, used as a text in sermons, 


published in the ehamber of commerce 
as showing the effect of co-operative aa- 
vertising. It has earned a reputation su- 
perior to anything T know of in the line 
of adopting and promoting a slogan. But 
the criticism came from all sides that the 
advertising was largely confined to a com- 
paratively few periodicals and the oppo- 





sition was extreme. The compromise 
was that we should save the organiza- 
tion, that we should have men equipP 





to use the slogan, that we would prevent 
its being adopted for a private purpose 
by anybody, that it should be the slogan 
of the industry, and if the conditions iu 
the future justify more co-operative ad- 
vertising, there jis nothing in what we 
are doing that prevents such co-onerative 
advertising in the future, even extending 
the slogan or extending the mediums 
through which we promote it, 

Now, all those things are matters of 
growth. Thus far we have received no 
severe criticism, a number of questions 


but no criticisms that have not been 
satisfactorily answered. 

I think I have given vou a yery frank 
statement of my own Views on it, and I 


disappointea indeed 
which is 


would be very much 
if we do not go ahead with this, 


that make us stronge! 
Morale of our i 


a step forward 
that will improve the 
dustry, that will be 
every way to every one of us I than 
you! 

President Chatfield:—Thank you \ 
much, Mr. Cornish. I have just 
ting here looking around [oa vou gen 
mien realize that we have eight former 
presidents of this associatiot here [ 
think in a business organization eve 
this size that is quite a record 


vdvatritageous 


Now, the discussion is still oper Is 
there anvbody here who = anvthing on 
is chest or h.s brain? Let us have t 
If there is no one here who can answer it 
we will get Mr. Cornish on tt tloor again 


How Expenses Will Be Cut 


Mr. Brooks This i p first time I 
have ever heard of tl prlcaa What 1 
don't exactly umderstand is how we car 





eut our expenses from $4 
without hurting the industry N 
way of criticism, but simply as a matter 
of information, LCL don't understand where 
that big cut will com: 
I’resident Chatfield:—T 
alone, the first cut, was $12 


Hoo to $200.00 





advertising 
000 for 





eral publicity. The other activities we 
have pared down proportionately, not in 
all cases, and some We have increased I 
think Mr. Roh ean give ou from those 
figures, probably right at hamd, a pro an 
econ, advance amd decline, that will ma 


that very comprehensive 

Mr. Roh:—Of course, i: mn organizat 
as ours has been where every activ 
Was run independentl pr 





dependently f course, 
t saat the genera ! 











but these activit hee 

arate Committe nat 

has been a 

Then, a very large am é 
necessary to conduct these activities is 
been the financial plans. I } ve he t 
said by people who should know that 
percent or more of the time o 

and paint up was devoted to se tl 
finances. I don’t quite agres th 

in authority that that is so On t 
other hand, there is a large imour 
time that is devoted to these various 


financial plans, and they take up a lot of 
time anda lot of follow up 

The idea is to bring these various asse- 
ciation activities under one root, ; 
will cut down a lot of overlapping 
than we really can see on the face of 
J} am quite sure. 

Already the study has 
many of the things that 
Trigg said, “just growed up like 





So far that 
ave, as M1 
Topsy 





wil? have to be revised, and some of them 

which are non-essential cut down. 
Then, a good many of our pet ideas 

I have several have t to be cut, bhe- 





essential to the 
viewpoint may be dif- 
appra ment of them 
is wrong, and we have got to make them 
more to suit the average interested per- 
son in the activity. 

Then, there are such things 
and the year-book. We have sort of 
spread out on those. I know that year- 
book is very, very valuable to a lot of 
people. On the other hand, I am ques- 
tioning Whether it wouldn't pay to have 
an extra few copies for those who want 


they are mot as 
othe fellow His 
ferent. Maybe my 









as bulletins 








to read those things and refer to them 
eut of the official minutes rather than to 
print 000 worth of them and circulate 
them generally to everyone I want them 
onee ina while For instance, in clari- 


taking over of clean up and 
campaign and things of that 
run into large amounts of 


fving the 
paimt up 
kind that 
money. 
The r saving 


al was in cutting out the 
overlapping I 





don't think any of the es- 

sentials are going to be affected except 

the space advertising of Save the Sur- 
face. 

Mr. Cornish:—-I only think it fair to 

state that when a little surplus budget 

was attempted to be created, each one 





for his own pet idea and 
other fellow’s, that we 
that amount to $200.00 
and the budget must be cut to that total, 
and we referred it back to a committee 
at another meeting to come in with a 
budget that would not exceed the $200,000 

President Chatfield:—Before continuing 
the discussion, let me bring im one point 
that instead of wour all receiving five or 
six different letters to subscribe for each 
of the different activities of 
tion. you will have one request from the 
educational bureau for what in their es- 
timation your subscription should be, 
which you can demonstrate, whether it is 
right or wrong, from your own books, and 
which we may have to guess at. We will 
never, I am sure, put fou in too low a 
Class for fear of offending you. We want 
to put you up high enough. 

Now, are there any other 

> 


Flax Development Phase 


Mr. Daniels:—I would like to break In 
just at this point The flax development 
has been one of the activities of the asso- 
ciation. Now I am going to read just 
one sentence from the report of that 
commnittee:- 

“We recommend that, 
development work be combined in 19 
with that of the proposed Flax Institute 
of America, that flax development be 
turned over entirely to a committee to 
be appointed by the crushers. In either 
we recommend an annual contribu- 


wanted so much 
so little for the 
decided to limit 








the associa- 


points at is- 








unless the flax 
1951 


ease, 
tion of $1,000 toward the flax develop- 
ment work.” 

Now this proposed Flax Tnstitute of 


America is something that is still up in 


the air, and it leaves the flax develop- 
ment subject in a rather uncertain posi- 
tion. If you want the crushers to take 
over this activity. I feel sure they will 


be glad to do it. because we don't think 
the work is complete. It has been a 
great work, there is no doubt about it, 
gentlemen, The committee has saved the 


flaxseed crop in America for the inter- 
ests here represented. We have td fight 
with the farmer all the time to get him 


to plant flax. He got the idea in his head 


that flax was hard on his land, and we 
had to hammer at him every year to get 
him to go back to it again 


The thing I object to in this is that we 
don’t know, as T said this morning, 
whether we are afoot or are horseback 


Are the crushers going to run it, or is 
the national association going to run it? 


If we are going to runit, we ought to 
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be notific in the ne future regal 
to it Am I right, M Corn 

Mr Cor } t} Nir Dan 
making ee ‘ that 1 re 
quire ¢ deratic t ! l re 
sona W a {\- 
seed ¢! } ‘ 1 ' 
very lew ! thie 
elu v re ) 

‘ ine of | tm 
Is I t we al 4 I - 
ter for the reat con 
in tl count wl te 
Clatiol le treat t 
associatic work I i 
crushers of linseed T 
to our tuned for t t ir} 
lieve it Would be bette “us 
policy, to have the cor mer 
Who go to the govern / 

Versitle i to the state to tr 
them develop and promote Haxseed 
ture 

Now T don't t t re ! 
included in regarding e f 
ture of tl at Oniv LV £ 
my view 1 remember tl 
that was discussed ! i : 





of our mes , 

Presider atfield I am more r less 
familiar with the wonderful work of Mr 
Nolan, and then Mr, Nemzek. followit 





















him, but I think Mr. Horgan could per- 
in a ‘ of us 
Genera Manage Hore Tw trv 
not to take >t n n I 
sorry Mr lar \ el t a 
Mr. Nen pr ited = report at tne 
Joint Meeting Mond ternoor Mi 
Nemaz talked this « h me New 
York fore e col d his report 
' s s sta ! >on da 
State to e 7 rzani I 
Wiis Vile t Wis rst tormed t i 
¢ 1 ! tin tt 
mone iX a in t¢ 
oc 2 ! am ist as t 
have l t it tl s 
e | € ! »¢ t e the g 
: :* . it n of I ! I divi i 
oncer dl member ! orga 
tion, i } 1 rd wit > 
budget 
He : [ believe from what I know 
the s atio that by the end of ar er 
Vear our fund will probablw be exhausted 
This new organization ‘ 1 be set ul 
the northwe and I would ke to have 
the Budget Committee, in allo- 
ec £ thelr appropriations ! 





dif ictivities, keep im mind that 
not o Want the continued 
port of the but we want t 
nominal financial contribution made.” He 
Went further and said that he t 
lax development 
ciation should be 
ate with any 


mora SlUI]>- 


consumers 





committe of our 


continued and co-oper- 


new institutions which were 
Set up 
That is the statement that Mr. Nem- 
zek made 
Mr. Corni That is what I believe 





should be 

President Chatfield:—Is 
clear now, Mr. Daniels 
fund on hand for 1931 and a nomina 
appropriation of $1,000. Se if your North- 
western new organizati consisting, as 
T understand, of the ba s and railroads 
and chambers of commerce becomes ef- 
fective and operative and accomplishes 
the work we have set out to do, it wi 
then be no longer necessary for us to go 
to our members for further funds 

Mr. Daniels Except that he says that 
if that doesn’t work, he believes we ought 
to turn it 
ers. 

President Chatfield Well, that is : 
matter for the educational bureau, I 


that perfectly 
with a sufficient 





over to a committee of crush- 











imagi ich would be the best, if tl 
erus f that they would like to have 
it 

Daniels If thes have money 
« > run it throug 1931, I think we 
‘ let it alone 

Manager Horgar Mr. Nemzel 

n that, in the past. the great ma- 
jority of t contributions have been made 
by the smal} 


crushers In fact a very 
percentage of our membership | 
tributed outside of the 
he mentioned 
were 
principal amounts, 

President Chatfield We are still « 


e con- 
crushers id then 
Other ind 
that had put uy 





some 


consumers 


this reorganization plan motion It has 
been read to vyvodu very careful 

have heard some discussion on it 

have eventually got to vote on it 


Mr. Cheesman I wouPRl like to su 
report of the constitutl 
and by-laws committee runs in parallel 
lines to this report of the reorganizatior 
committee, that before a_ final vote Is 
taken, the committee on constitution ar 
by-laws might read their report, and the 
we might have a vote taken on this. 
Chatfield There will be no 
objection to that. With the permission 
of the man who made the original motion 
and the seconder, we will switch tem 
porarily and mentally to the constitution 
send by-laws 





gest, as the 


President 


Discussion of By-Laws 


Mr, Cheesman:—As the late Mar 


Antony said to Cleopatra, I am not 
here for the purpose of talking, how- 
ever, this report was read last night 
and this is in substance what was read 
That was a very hurriedly prepared 
report. It Was prepared during the 


the directors’ 
The report of 
stitution and 
Your committee recommends the elimi- 
nation of section article 5, of the by 
laws and the adoption of this new section 
5 in 
Section 
the present 
on management 
eliminated if the 
tee’s report car - 
New section 5 “Educational bureau 
of the paint and varnish industry :—There 
a standing joint committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa 
tion, In and the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers‘ Association, Inc., 
to be composed of eighteen appointed 
members, nine from each association. 
The President of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association is to nominate 
each year three persons, two of which 
must he paint and varnish manufacture rs, 
and the third a manufacturer but not 


sessions of meeting 
the committee on con 


by-laws 


ts place 

article 5, of the by-laws is 
section, The joint committee 
details, which would be 


reorganization commit 


8 ‘- 








shall be 
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necessariiy a paint and varnish manu- Nducetional Bureau The ea ments are to be made for the unexpired 
facture1 The president of the American budget. subcommittes elected ? e term of the membership vacated. The ap- 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers Asso- hairman of the bure fror 1 ‘ ins pointment shall be made by the president 
Clation shall nominate each vear three ship and to consist of Xx ‘ ‘ ire ft the association which the retiring mem- 
members All appointments shall be sub- of which shall be elected from th em- ber represents 
ject to the approval of the bureau by a bers appointed by the president of the “This bureau shall have supervision 
majority vot Memb appointed to the National Paint, Oil and Va \ i ver the save the surface campaign, the 
bureau shall be for a three vear tern tion, and three from the men ! ‘)) scientific section, and such other con- 
That is the proposed new section to be pointed by the president of the An cal structive activities as are deemed advisa- 
substituted in place of the old Paint and Varnish Manufacture \ . ble by the executive committee of the 
“The officers of the bureau shall be ciation. This committee sh \ harge National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
chairman and vice chairman, who shall f the allocation of all income of the ee ion and or the Board of Directors of the 
be elected by the bureau from amongst cational bureau and the income vo \merican Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
its membership, and a treasurer who all issoclations s Association 
be the treasurer of the association. al This will be incorporated in the con That is the end of the Dy-laws referring 
ternating each year, so that the treasure tution. It is just an explanatory article to the bureau 
for 1931 will be the treasurer of the Am- "Phe sliding scale of contributions Then your committe also_ recommends 
erican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers Which in principle are as a.ready gIvel the elimination, on page 285, of section 
Association.’ by the reorganization committee in thei 2, article 7, “Time and Place of Annual 
Fortunately, that will be Mr. Roh, who report, which are to be amended so as to Convention,” and recommends that article 
will. therefore come the treasure! f nelude members of the National Paint, ‘, section 2, be changed to read as fol- 
the educational bureau Oil and Varnish Association, who are not lows 
“In 1932 it will be the treasurer of the paint or varnish eee ON enitie “The time and place of the annual con- 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- ae include contributions —— j vention of this association shall be deter- 
tion. In no case shall any officer of the wich bey “ aan’ the wiidina wonle with mined by the executive committee of the 
bureau be allowed to serve for a longet tl mone ee us dditions , association. This committee may change 
terra than three years. The secretary of eS (COPPSC Une OF ae the date of the annual convention, if in 
the bureau shall be se'ected by the bureau “The chairman of the budget committee, their judgment such change is of benefit 
but not necessarily from its membership. in conjunction with the treasurer of the to the association, and provided the an- 
In the vear the treasurer of this associa.  ©@ucational bureau and the general man- nual convention shall be held within twen- 
tion is treasurer of the educational bu- ager of the association, are to have au- ty days of the date specified in section 1 
reau, he shall by virtue of his office be a thority to adjust subscriptions based on of this article Both the time and place 
member of the educationa! bureau.” domestic sales, as upplied to allied in- of the annual convention shall be sent 
Of course, that would also apply to the dustries. to the secretaries of the clubs and to in- 
treasurer of the American Paint and Var- “The dues of each association shaii be dividual members and trade papers, at 
nish Manufacturers’ Association collected by their respective treasurers, least two months prior to the day of the 
“The total membership of the Educa- and the sliding scale of contribut:on shall annual convention. 
tional bureau shall be twenty-one, as fol- be collected by the treasurer of the HKduca- Your Committee on Constitution and 
lows Nine members appointed by the tional Bureau. The president of each as- By-Laws in conjunction with the general 
presidents of each association and ratified sociation shall fill any vacan’y i he manager, shall make such other changes 
by the bureau, the two presidents of the membership ot the bureau occurring be- in the constitution and by-laws, and upon 
associations, and thie treasurer of the tween the annual meetings. Such appoint- the approval of the executive committee, 






Inthe 
Spotlight 


Packages are getting “the spotlight.” 















More and more paint and varnish manu- 






facturers are finding that correctly designed, 






brightly lithographed and convenient to use con- 






tainers pay well in increased sales. In this era of 
package merchandising, Containers by Continental 






are playing a most important part. 
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made mandatory by the adoption 
imendments 
That is the whole report. 








Mr. Cornish: I move the adoption, 
with thanks to Mr. Cheesman, for his 
very painstaking efforts to attest the 
law to the fact. 

Mr. Cheesman I might offer, as an 
amendment to that, that a vote on the 
other had hetter be taken. 


President Chatfield We will have 
a rising vote of thanks for you 

Mr. Cheesman:—All right, I will 
take it 


President Chatfield: We are back 
to where I left off when we started 
Frank on his career of crime. Is there 
anyone who has any more questions 
to ask? This thing is going to a vote 
if it takes all summer 

A. E. Daum:—Just as I left the hall, 
a moment ago, the question was asked 
of me, following the suggestion of M1 
Gibson, in regard to the raw material 
men they may have in their club—this 
question wus asked by a _ jobber 
Wherein will the jobber fit in this re- 
selling zoods manufactured by a man 
tor whom he is the distributor? 

I think the jobber who asked the 
question is probably now present, and 
he would like someone to explain that 
situation to him. I could not, 

President Chatfield:—Mr. Roh, will 
you explain that very explicitly? 

Mr. Roh I tried to explain that by 


answering the other question. Oo 
course, the idea is not to have any 
double taxation In other words, if 


he is distributing the material a man- 
ufacturer or a member of the associa- 





F. P. Cheesman 


Chairman on Constitution and 
By-Laws 


tion contributes, he is paying nothing 
on What he distributes for that manu- 


racturer 


President Chatfield Does that see 
perfectly clear? 
(The question WAS ¢ illed for.) 
President Chatfield I hear 
for the question, but there is one morte 


last call for questions 
D. W. F I wondered, if we p 


our tax on cans’ Whether the paint 





manufacturer cun reduce the value o 
his business by the mount of the c: 
business 

President Chatfield On everything 
except sardine cans 

We are down to the point now where 


ve are having perhaps a little diminu- 


Ion trom the serious part ot it, but 
is still very serious inless somebod 
else is coing to call for a vote. 
Mh Caspal May I ask What 
e recommendation of Mr. Cornish” Is 
it to be considered in any other wW 
but What has been said? 
(reneral Manager Horgan: Ma I 


nswer that’? It strikes me the ordet 
vay to proceed on that is, at the clo 
of our convention, tomorrow alternoo) 


vhen the new board is elected, the 
vill immediately have a meeting, wl 
the alwavs do under the by-laws nei 
I think it should properly come p 
that time, because it 1 t Situation 
the incomi idministration to handle 
rhe question was called for.) 
Reorganization 
Approved 
President Chatfield: Now, gentle 
men, you are all perfectly aware of 
what vou are voting on. I am going 


to call for the “Ayes” and “Nays” of it 
All in favor please say “Aye”; con- 
trary No It is carried unanimously. 

Just a minute We have a few reso- 
lutions and things to pass here, some 
of thanks It will only take a few 
minutes 

General Manager Horgan:—I think 
we should have some formal action 
on the report of the committee on 
constitution and by-laws. It is very 
essential if you are going to operate 
President Chatfield: —You have heard 
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the report of the committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws. All in favor ot 
its adoption ... 

(The motion was 


regularly made, 


seconded, and carried, that the report 
of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws be adopted.) 

Mr. Cornish:—I move we give a 


rising vote of thanks to Mr. Cheesman. 
(The motion was seconded.) 
President Chatfield:—There are two 
men particularly—that is a fact in our 
association—who are entitled, [ think. 
to more than a rising vote of thanks, 
But as we have nothing more substan- 
tial to offer them than that at the mo- 
ment, we should rise and give a most 
enthusiastie vote of thanks to Charley 
Roh, who has worked days, nights. 
ind Sundays on his job, and to Mr. 
Cheesman. I have had an opportunity 


to know what Charley Roh has done, 
and I tell you there isn’t another man 
in the association, I don’t believe. who 


either could or would give up the time 
that he has. 


‘ The whole reorganization 
committee 


have just dumped their 
troubles at him, right at his feet, and 
he has had to pick every one of them 
up and run back to his office and clean 


them up. I want everybody on their 
toes, not only to stand up, for these 
two men, 


(The audience arose and cheered and 
applauded.) 


Credits and Collections 


General Manager Horgan:—We don’t 
Want to keep you much longer. I would 
like to express the appreciation the 
officers feel for the splendid attendance 


here today It is a tribute, I think, to 
Mr. Chatfield that you have come out 
to his convention and shown in that 


Way your appreciation of the splendid 


job he has done this year. It also has 





been a satisfaction to us, after brin 
ing Mr. Lewis here from New York 
to make the talk, in spite of the ob- 


stacle of very nice sports weather and 
many attractions of the city. 
As has been announced in the gen- 


eral manager’s report this morning. it 
is not our intention to take up each 
committee report separately, but we 
certainly commend to you. these re- 
ports to be read at your Jeisure. But 
there are two or three reports that 
have some. specific resommendations 
that require the vote of this conven- 


tion. 

The first is the report of the credits 
and collections committee. They rec- 
ommend :—That the members of the 
National aint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
clation, now enjoying a 
over-the-counter paint, oil 
nish business, secure more detailed 
analysis of their customers’ financial 
conditions and administrative methods 
so that where the oceasion requires it, 
a customer may be favored with sound 
business advice, to transform ‘“no- 
profit’ outlets to profitable outlets. and 
thereby prolong the business lives of 
their customers, and worthwhile 


sources for paint, oil and varnish dis- 
tribution. 


The 


substantiai 
and var- 


second 
gentlemen is:- 
the clubs that conduct business lo- 
calized to a section of the country or 
in a city and its surroundings investi- 
gate the facilities offered by the near- 
est paint credit club if one exists. or 
that they invite their local paint elub 
to confer with the nearest local credit 
mens association to consider the for- 


mation of a paint and allied industries 
credit club, 


recommendation to 


vou 
-That the 


members of 


It was brought out this morning by 
Mr. Arnstein that probably at no time 
h is there been more need for watch 
Ins credit situations in your business. 


I stated this morning that Mr. Caspat 
and the program committee are col- 
lecting data on this subject to include 
suggestions to the various paint 
along _the lines recommended by 
committee, 


clubs 
this 


The board of directors approves these 
recommendations and submits them to 
the convention for their consideration 

President Chatfield: —You have heard 
the recommendations of the credits and 
collections committee. I will 
tuin a motion they be adopted. 

(The motion was regularly made and 
seconded that the recommendations he 


enter- 


adopted, put to a vote, and carried. 
The full report of the committee was 
as follows):- 

In the report submitted last yvear by 


the committee on credits and collections a 
more rigid enforcement of the cash dis- 
count terms by all of the members of the 
association was recommended as a means 
to reduce cash discount abuses. 


Unfortunately, the semi-depressed con- 
dition of business has influenced a some- 
what further laxity in the enforcement of 
cash discount terms It would be harm- 





ful to the industr s a whole if this con- 
dition is not corrected. 

\ step forward has been taken by a 
large number of manufacturers in and 
around New York city. 

Following the recommendation advanced 
last year by the committee on credits and 
collections, a committee, appointed by the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York, 


co-operated with the New York Credit 
Men s Association, and organized a very 
effective credit group. This group was 


substantially strengthened by its amalga- 
mation with the Paint and Allied Indus- 
tries Credit Association. Since the con- 
solidation, the membership has increased 
almost fifty percent, and the results se- 
ecvred through an organized body of this 
kind are manifested daily 





The group has its secretary, 
his entire time to servicing the 
ship of the group 

Some of the 
members of this 
ing: 

1. Monthly 
bership. 

2. Prompt interchange 
any account sold by one or 
of the group. 

3. Moral suasion collection service that 
has paid members many thousands of dol- 
lars without further cost than the dues 

4. Financial statements solicited by the 
group secretary. 

5. The calling of 
the secretary 

6. Personal 
secretary. 

7. Development of a firmer understand- 

ry of the need of upholding discount 
rms and discouragement of trade abuses 


who gives 
member- 


benefits 
group 


derived by the 
are the tollow- 
group meetings of the mem- 


information on 
more members 


creditors’ meetings by 


investigations by the group 


ing 
te 


What the Paint and Allied Industries 
Division of the New York Credit Men's 
Association is doing in and around New 


York, to improve the credit 
activities of 


and collection 
the paint, oil and varnish in- 


dustries can be followed in many other 
large cities, where both a local paint club 
and credit men’s association exist, and 


where a sufficient number of concerns can 


be interested, to make such groups ef- 
fective 

Some groups may be more successfully 
organized if they include not only manu- 
facturers and/or distributors of paint, oil 


and varnish 
and wall 
supplies, 


products, but also 
paper jobbers, building 
and any other line 


hardware 
material 
marketing 


their products through paint, oil and var- 
nish outlets 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
local credit groups can do more to im- 
prove credit interchange and remedy trade 
abuses than can be accomplished by any 
other medium, and while the committee 
is not in any position to initiate the pre- 
liminary steps necessary for the forma- 
tion of local credit groups it will gladly 
co-operate in contacting with the Trade 
Group Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men whenever or wher- 
ever a paint club desires it. 

As a means to minimize bad debts 


losses, 


which 


; are comparatively 
the paint 


industry, and to increase gross 
and net profits by preserving paint, oil 
and varnish outlets the committee on 
credits and collections desires to make 
the following recommendations :- 


1. To the members or the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who 
conduct a busiess localized to a section 
of the country or in a city and its sur- 
roundings, we recommend they investi- 
gate the facilities offered by the nearest 
paint credit club if one exists, or that 
they invite their local paint club to con- 
fer with the nearest local credit men’s 
association to consider the formation of 
a paint and allied industries credit club. 

2. To the members of the National 
Paint. Oil and Varnish Association now 
enjoying a substantial over-the-counter 
paint, oil and varnish business, we rec- 
ommend a more detailed analysis of their 
customers’ financial condition and admin- 
istrative methods, so that where the oc- 
casion requires it, a customer may be 
favored with sound business advice, to 
transform “no-profit’’ outlets to profitable 
outlets, and thereby prolong the business 
lives of their customers, and worthwhile 
sources for paint, oil and varnish distri- 
bution 


high in 









Co-operation with 
Distributors 


General Manager Horgan:— The 
paint distributors’ committee made 
several recommendations whereby they 
more could be accomplished in a 
co-operative way between our respec- 
tive associations. That was touched 
on this morning by the president of the 
distributors’ association, when their 
delegates were received at your con- 
vention. These are not in the form 
of regular resolutions, but they are a 
lot of detailed recommendations, and 
the board of directors considered them 
all separately yesterday, and it was 
their feeling that this was a job for the 
incoming committee of paint distribu- 
tors to handle. That is the reason, in 
other words, why the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association appoints 
a distributors’ committee so that their 
particular problems shall be consid 


feel 





ered in that committee and brought 
before this convention. 

The recommendation of the board is 
that this report of the distributors’ 
committee, with their suggestions, be 
referred to the incoming distributors’ 


committee. 





President Chatfield:—I will enter- 
tain a motion to that effect. 

(The motion was regularly made 
seconded and carried that the recom- 
mendation of the board be approved. 
The full report of the committee was 
as follews): 

Your paint distributors’ committee 
not been called upon for any actual :- 
tivity during the past vear. Nothing in 
the past operations of the association 
indicate that the committee had any 
function other than to submit a report 
at the annual convention. 

It is the recommendation of this com- 
mittee that, in the future, the paint dis- 
tributors’ committee be charged with 
definite responsibilities for the general 
good of this association and the industry 


in general. 

We feel that this association should 
make evident a greater interest in the 
problems of the distributor than it has 
in the past, and probably this could best 
be done through this committee. 

The majority of the members 
association are willing to admit that the 
distributor continues to be a vital part 
of the industry and yet there seems to 
be very little interest in or time de- 
voted to his welfare or problems. 

This report must not be considered as 
a complaint against past or present ac- 
tion, but rather as constructive criticism 
and recommendation for the future. 


of this 
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A distributors’ committee charged witl 


definite activities auring the year Cour 
be of material benefit to this assuciation 
to the distributors who are members of 
this association, and to the industry at 
large 

Just as a sample of what those ac- 
tivities might be we suggest that this 
association might, through its distribu- 
tors’ committee, make an intensive studs 
of the report recently completed by) the 


Department of Commerce, covering prob- 
lems of wholesale paint distribution, witl 
a view of bringing to the attentio of 
both manufacturer and distributor the 
fundamental and worthwhile facts con- 





R. J. 


Chairman on 


Clemens 
Paint Distributors 


suggestions of 


tained in this report, and 2g 
them to the 


the best methods of applying 
various units in the industry 

This is only one of many activities that 
might be carried on by the committee, 
and such interest in the problems ol 
distribution would, we are attract 
many additional distributors to the asso- 
ciation. 


sure, 


There is little that is new in the field 
of distribution. Increase in chain store 
competition: also increase in some sec- 
tions of factory operated _ stores and 
warehouses, continues to add to the dis- 


tributors’ problems. 

Changes in freight rates will, no doubt, 
tend to localize business more, at least 
in some sections. 

However, the big problem continues to 
be. as it has in the past, how to increase 
the per capita purchases of paint prod- 
ucts and to keep our industry headed 
the right way in the race of the indus- 
tries for the public’s dollars. 

For the distributor members of this 
association, we take the opportunity of 
expressing to the officers our interest in 


the affairs of the association, and our 
appreciation of the efficient effort they 
have put forth during the past year, 


Simplification Plans 


General Manager Horgan:— The 
committee on simplification has a very 
interesting report prepared by Myr. 
Cook. the chairman, and his associates. 


While most of the features of this re- 
port more directly concern the manu- 
f.acturers, they do naturally concern 
all of you gentlemen as well. They 
eo into some detail about the sizes 
of containers and that sort of thing 
At the manufacturers’ convention, 
when this report came up for discus- 
sion, the result of the report was that 
Mr. Phillips introduced a_ resolution 
that this matter of simplification is a 
rather long, drawn-out process, it ob- 
viously must be an educational pro- 


gram, and that the simplification com- 


mittee continue its work and propa- 
gcanda and at some time during the 
coming year they request the Depart- 


ment of Commerce at Washington to 
call tozether those who are directls 
coneerned in the simplification pro- 


gram—the same procedure as was fol- 
lowed a few years ago-——and make fur- 
ther steps toward simplification. 








The action of your board of direc- 
ters wes that this report be referred 
to the incoming committee on sim- 
plification, with the suggestion that 
a further educational program be con- 
tinued. I have already given you the 
action of the manufacturers’ associa- 


tion. 

President Chatfield: 
the recommendation of the board of 
directors, gentlemen. A motion that 
it be adopted would be in order, 

(The motion was regularly made and 
seconded that the recommendations of 
the board of directors be adopted, the 
motion was put to a vote, and carried. 

General Manager Horgan:—I am 
happy to say that concludes our after- 


You have heard 


noon’s program, You may notice, in 
planning this program for today and 


haven't tried to crowd 
We have felt that 


tomorrow, we 
in too many things. 
ample time sheuld be allowed for full 
discussion of the reorganization plans, 
which we had, and that we should in- 
vite some outside speakers to sort of 
vary the program, ard this morning 
we “purposely treft about three-quarters 





f an hour for the vesident’s forun 
ii you Want to call it that I think that 
innovation was quite successful It 
brought out i lot of suggestions. 
Sometimes the members sit in ana 
feel ‘Heit i 4 lowe t-and-dried 
program. I won't detain the crowd any 
longer.” We at quite siat fied wit 
the innovation thi rning of t 

president's forum ind i 

think we will make it a la t 


(General Managet Hors 





several announcements He 
formed the convention that the 
ing reports prepared by co 
hid een received but, il wee 
With the custom, would not ¢ 
. e 
Arbitration 
The committee on arbitration begs leavy 
to report that during the year there has 
been submitted to the committee one 
matter for arbitration At the present 
time the committee is endeavoring t 


controversy developed 
with a clearer under- 
of the dispute, the 
adjust it to their 


have the issues in 
It is hoped that, 
standing of the nature 
parties themselves wi 
mutual satistaction. 






Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S. 






Your committee attended the _ eigh- 
teenth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington from April 28 to 30, 1930 

“Work” seems to have been the answer 





given by three thousand business repre- 
sentatives attending that meeting to the 
question “What's Ahead for Business.” 

The trade association department of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 





R. McC. Bullington 


Chairman on Chamber of Commerce 


States has been very active in the past 
year in developing facts as to what are 
the best types of organizations for trade 


associations and institutes, how these or- 


ganizations may be soundly financed, and 


how activities may be initiated and car- 
ried on most effectively 

Many problems affecting our industry 
were discussed and underlying the entire 
discussion there seemed to be an ac- 


the value of trade ass 
the changing 
competi- 





knowledgment of 
ciation gctivities In meeting 
conditions in today’s industrial 


tion, and there was an expressed feeling 
that the anti-trust laws should be mod- 
ernized to permit of more effective co- 
operation action. 

An exchange of ideas relating to the 
management of trade associations was 


made possible at a meeting of executives 


and national councilors from_ several 
hundred trade associations. In these 
days of rapidly changing conditions in 


industry such an exchange of ideas is of 


great value to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of directing association activ- 
ities 

A detailed 
even of those 
terest to our industry would probably not 
be appropriate for presentation to these 
conventions National business survey 


report of the meeting or 
particular in- 


sections of 


tariff flexibility, national legislation, tax- 
ation, distribution census, banking, for- 
eign trade, employer-employee relations 


census of man- 
business, Fed- 
Commission and _ Interstate 
Commission problems were 
just a few of the many subjects that came 
up for discussion and which are being 
studied by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, 4 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that membership in the Chamber of Com- 


cost accounting, 
government in 


uniform 
ufacturers, 
eral Trade 
Commerce 





merce of the United States is of real 
value to your associations, and particu- 
larly to your general manager, who, 


through these contacts, is enabled to keep 
in touch with the latest developments af- 
fecting industry in general and our in- 
dustry in particular, 


Export and _ Foreign 
Trade Development 


Our exports of pigments, paints,-enam- 
els. varnishes and lacquers totaled $29,- 
118,797 for the year 1929, as ‘against 
$25,611,941 for 1928, or an increase of 




















os 
















with departmental 
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approximately 14 percent. During the 
first six months of 1930 exports of these 
products totaled $12,448,315 against $15,- 
ios for the corresponding period in 

Last year’s report 
approval of a revised schedule of classi- 
fications to be used by the Department 
of Commerce in preparing statistics cov- 
ering our exports of paints, varnishes and 
lacquers. In accordance with last year’s 
report the export and foreign trade de- 
velopment committee have taken the 
matter up with the Bureau of Foreign 
and domestic commerce, but as yet have 
not received their decision as to whether 
the proposed revision will be put into ef 
fect. Your committee have been given to 
understand, however, that the Bureau of 


recommended the 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce looks 
upon the revision favorably and we hope, 
therefore, that the Department of Com- 
merce will find it possible to put the new 


classifications into effect as of 
1931. 

During the vecr a group meeting was 
held at the association’s meeting room 
at 18 East Forty-first street, New York 
City. We invited those whom your com- 
mittee knew were interested in further- 
ing the exportation of finishing materials. 
The meeting appeared to prove very suc- 
cessful and many. topics of mutual inter- 


January 1, 


est were discussed, such-as advertising, 
credits, ete. 
Your committee recommends that se- 


rious consideration be given to a continu- 
ation of such group meetings during the 
coming year. 


Manufacturers 


manufacturers’ committee of the 
association has, during the fiscal year 
ending, stood in readiness to render, 
through its group committees, any service 
possible to the various units of the in- 
dustry or the individual members of the 
National Paint,-Oil-and Varnish Associa- 
tion. 


The 


It is gratifying to report that no special - 


requested of this com- 
that everything 
with the va- 


service has been 
mittee, which indicates 
has been running smoothly 
rious units of the industry. 

Conditions during the past year have 
not been what many (or perhaps all) of 





P. C. Frayser 


Chairman on Manufacturers 


our members would have desired, but 
the chairman feels the industry has cap- 
ably met its responsibilities and contrib- 
uted its share of assistance in a manner 
most Commendable. 

The reports of the several group chair- 
men constitute the report of the manu- 
facturers’ committee, and will no doubt be 
found both constructive and informative. 

May I take this medium of thanking the 
gZroup committee and its chairmen for 
their willingness to serve and otherwise 
co-operate in the fullest measure in ren- 
dering any possible service to the associa- 
tion? 

In concluding, I express my apprecia- 
tion to President Chatfield and the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
of the honor conferred upon me, and 
submit for your consideration and in- 
formation the following reports :— 


Alcohol 


Since our 1929 convention the outstand- 
ing developments affecting industrial al- 
cohol have been the passage of the tariff 
act of 1930 (H. R. 2667) and the William- 
son bill (H. R. 8574). 

In its last year’s report your industrial 
alcohol committee set forth, in more or 
less detail, the vigorous efforts which were 
being made by all alcohol-using industries 
to prevent any increase in the tariff duty 
on blackstrap (non-edible) molasses. It 
suffices now to say that a signal victory 
was achieved in that behalf; in the meas- 
ure enacted on June 13, 1930, by a ma- 
jority of only two votes, Congress left 
practically unchanged the rate on that 
commodity. This result was due in no 
small way to the continuous co-operation 
extended by scientific societies, allied com- 
mercial organizations, editors of trade 
publications, ete., and the opportunity is 
here taken to express your committee’s 
sincere appreciation to all who so willing- 
ly gave their time and. support to that 
important undertaking. 

The Williamson bill (H. R. 8574) es- 
tablished a Bureau of Industrial Alcohol 
in the Treasury Department and trans- 
ferred the Bureau of Prohibition to the 
Department of Justice; it became effective 
on July 1 of this year, The conferences 
officials and congres- 





sional hearings, leading 
tion, covered a period 
in all of which your co! 
active part. In tl connectlo 
deemed proper to call att ron 
that the president of tl ssociath 
peared in person before e senat 
committee and collaborated 
alcohol-using trade associa 


paring and submitting app! 
ments for the 
While the 
ind commercial 
acceptable to the 
Representative Williamson 
Hebert of Rhode Is 


of Cong 


techr a 


consideration 
proposals urged by 
bodies were not who » 
proponents of 2 Ik 
8574, of Sout 
Dakota, and Senator 





C. F. Guignon 


Chairman on Alcohol 


land, the administration leaders in charge 
of the measure, stated unequivocally in 
the congressional debates that permittees 
need have no fear of interference in the 
operation of their lawful business by rea- 
son of any participation of the Attorney- 
General in permit matters. A revision of 
departmental regulations necessitated by 
the enactment of said Williamson bill is 
now in process and your committee at 
present is engaged in checking up every 
provision thereof to the end that legiti- 
mate industry may be protected as far 
as possible. 7 

The fact that a separate agency of 
government has been created to ad- 
minister the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the manufacture, sale and use of in- 
dustrial alcohol is worthy of special note ; 
the importance of that product in the 
development of this country’s chemical 
industry and to national welfare generally 
unquestionably entitled it to such recogni- 
tion by the Federal Congress. 

James M. Doran, former Commissioner 
of Prohibtion, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Industrial Alcohol, and, in 
line with his past policy, has appointed 
an Industrial Advisory Council, made up 
of leading scientists and merchants, to aid 
him in the enforcement of the permissive 


features of the law. Among the first 
selected for this group was President 
Chatfield of this association. Generally 


committee believes the 


speaking, 
will be safeguarded 


rights of permittees 
by Commissioner Doran, who enjoys the 
respect and confidence of all concerned 
with the non-beverage uses of alcohol. 

As bearing on the industrial alcohol 
situation, your committee directs attention 
to an interdepartmental conference called 
by Commissioner Doran and held on June 
20, 1930, to consider, from a public health 
standpoint, the toxic effects of the use of 
methanol—natural or synthetic—in the 
selvent, anti-freeze and other commercial 
fields. At that gathering Dr. Doran stated 
that while at the present time there is no 
Federal law that governs in any way the 
manufacture, distribution, sale and use of 
methyl (wood) alcohol, as such, he deemed 
it proper to suggest that in view of the 
increased production of that commodity 
by synthetic processes, the United States 
Public Health Service should undertake a 
prompt study of conditions, and added 
that his bureau would extend every pos- 
sible co-operation. It is understood that 
some such inquiry is now under way; 
your committee recommends that develop- 
ments in that direction be closely followed 
by our industry with due regard to the 
fact one of the principal reasons prompt- 
ing Congress to enact the original tax- 
free denatured alcohol law of June 7, 1906, 
was to provide the art and industries 
with efficient denatured ethyl alcohol 
formulae which would relieve factory 
workmen and others concerned from dan- 
gers to health incidental to the use of 
wood alcohol. 

Since the date of such interdepartmental 
conference medical and health authorities 
have given a great deal of attention to 
the subject; for instance, the official Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
on August 30, 1930, concluded its leading 
editorial as follows— 

“Contrary to the claims that would 
minimize its dangers, methanol is quite 
as poisonous when inhaled into the lungs 
as when taken into the stomach. Errone- 
ous also is the assertion that, as the syn- 
thetic product is almost pure methanol, 
it is less toxic than the somewhat impure 
product obtained by the older method of 
manufacture. The fact is that in any 
preparation of methanol, pure or impure, 
the chief toxic substance is the methanol 
itself. If, as now seems probable, meth- 
anol is widely sold for use in automobik 
during the coming winter, and if precau 
tions and warning in regard to the dan 


your 





gers of inhaling its fumes from heated 
automobile radiators are not instituted, 
it is highly probable that many cases of 


will result, and probably als 


blindness 
fatalities. 





And the Commissioner of Health of 
Chicago issued qa bulletin on August 19, 
1930, entitled “Wood Alcohol Poisoning,” 
n which he said :— 

“The history of methanol (methyl or 
wood alcohol) poisoning has conclusively 
lemonstrated the following facts:—Wood 
alcohol or methanol is poisonous when 
swallowed, inhaled, or absorbed through 
the skin, While the toxic dose has not 
been accurately determined, it is known 
that an exceedingly small amount of wood 
alcohol will produce poisonous symptoms 
in many individuals. It makes little or 
no difference whether methanol enters the 
body through the mouth, the lungs, or 
the skin. The toxicity is due to the meth- 
anol itself, and not to impurities. The 
purer it is, the greater is the danger. 
Synthetic and natural methanol, having 
the same chemical formula, have precisely 
the same effect on the human system. 
The number of cases of methanol poison- 
ing has consistently fluctuated with the 
umount of methanol available to the gen- 
eral public. It may be confidently ex- 
pected that an increased distribution of 
methanol for general solvent and anti- 
freeze purposes will bring with it an in- 
creased amount of poisoning.” 

In conclusion, your committee wishes to 
record its indebtedness to President Chat- 
field who, despite the many demands upon 
his time in other directions, kept in con- 
stant touch with our activities and gave 
us the benefit of his matured judgment 
throughout the period of this report. 


Brushes 


The volume of business in the brush 
industry during the past year has not been 
very satisfactory. This no doubt to some 
extent the result of lower prices—due to 
the decline in the price of silver and, con- 
sequently, Chinese exchange, 

Chinese bristles have been purchased 
for future delivery at figures below those 
of last season, but of late silver has ad- 
vanced and so have the Chinese bristles. 
This means more or less uncertainty, al- 
though no doubt they will follow the up- 
ward trend of silver and exchange just as 
they have the downward. 





It is very probable that the bristle 
stocks of brush manufacturers are now 
rather limited and any appreciable ad- 


vance in their cost will be quickly reflected 
in the price of brushes made of Chinese 
bristles, 

The soft varieties of China seem to be 
fairly plentiful, but stiff bristles we are 
informed are becoming rather scarce. 

There has been no change in any of the 
varieties of soft hair, and little or none 
in Russian bristles. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
the stocks of painters’ brushes in the 
hands of distributors are small, and that 
it is reasonable to expect a rather grad- 
ual but steady improvement in demand. 


Earth Colors 


A year ago things were at their peak, 
and the prospects in practically every 
branch of the industry were never brighter. 
LBefore the year had closed, however, buy- 
ers became frightened—a period of re- 
trenchment set in—inventories were cut to 
a minimum and have been kept there. 

This, of course, affects all lines, and the 
earth colors are no exception. The falling 





off in tonnage, however, is relative, for 
the natural pigments are staples in paint 
manufacture, and their fortunes rise and 


fall with the industry as a whole. 

The efforts to combat a change in tariff 
on earth colors were generally successful, 
thus keeping the imports on an even keel 
Prices, therefore, show little change. ‘This 
is equally true of the domestic material, 
although costs increased somewhat be- 
cause of the lesser production. 


Natural oxides, which figure very 
largely in freight car and industrial paints, 
had their ups and downs. A number of 


the railroads whose program for the year 
listed much new equipment, cancelled 
many orders for new cars, and even the 
repainting of the old 


ones was cut to a 





Walter McGhee 


Chairman on Containers 


falling off iu 
earnings. 
paints 


minimum because of the 
freight movement and reduced 
On the other hand, industrial 
moved in fair volume. 

Barn paints suffered as a direct result 
of the drouth, and scarcely any field has 
held up to what we call the normal de- 
mand. However, it is the belief of this 
committee that necessity will force things 
into balance very shortly, and that when 
the temporary fear and consequent de- 
pression is overcome, this great accumuli- 
tion of unpainted surface will make de- 
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mands upon the trade, 








f ow 


the like of Ww: 
we have never known. 


Chemical Colors 


The chemical color industry has Sui- 
fered because of the general business Ges 
pression and as yet there is no marked 
improvement in sight. The automotive 
industry, for example, which normals 
consumes large quantities of is 
operating on a very limited s¢ ale. — ; 

Due to prices having about reached the 
irreducible minimum there has been no 
marked price changes during the pas 
year. 

As soon as the present 
tancy has passed the 
color in normal amounts will undoubted 
be resumed, 


color, 


period of hesi- 
consumption olf 


Containers 
During the entire year we have had no 
communications from any of the mem- 


bers regarding any proposed change or 
improvement on their present containers. 
Therefore, it is quite evident that standard 
containers now in use are meeting with 
entire satisfaction. 


Varnish Gums 


The period of year 1929 from 
through October was probably the 
est seven months ever had in the history 
of the varnish and lacquer industries as 
far as production is concerned, and the 
tonnage of manila and dammar gums 
consumed in that period was probably 
the largest ever consumed in a ike 
period in the history of the gum business. 
Starting from November 1, however, con- 


April 1 


larg- 


sumption of gums fell off along with the 
general business reaction. 

According to government statistics, 
the imports of gums during the first six 


months of 1930 have fallen of 50 percent 

Congo. — The consumption of congo 
zum in this country has been 
ing, owing to the replacement of 


decreas- 


same 





O. G. Innes 


Chairman on Varnish Gums 


to some extent by synthetic gum The 
market prices, however, have remained 
practically the same as during 1928, for 
the reason that these gums have been 


seliing at about cost of production. The 


only exceptions are the opaque grades, 
which are commanding a premium, owlhs 
to their scarcity. 


Vanila.—As this variety of gum is used 





in many lines outside of the paint and 
varnish industries, a good demand hi 
existed throughout the year. 

East India There has been a fair de- 
mand for these goods right along, also 
due to the fact that same are used in 
several additional industries 

Pontianak. — Therehas not been as 
much demand for this variety of gum 
as in previous years. 


Gum Dammar.—The demand for dam- 
mar was exceptionally large during the 
first nine months of 1929, due to the 
great activity in the lacquer business. 
Since that, time the demand has ma- 
terially decreased. 

Kauri.—The consumption of this gum 
has been fairly steady. In consequence 
of moderate supplies, prices have re- 


inained firm. 

Stocks of gum in the hands of the im- 
porters have been reduced to a minimum 
and imports have dropped off 50 percent 
The manufacturer has smaller stocks at 
his plant than he has ever carried. In- 
asmuch as there are no accumulations of 


gums in the primary markets, if any 
thing approaching a normal demand 
should spring up, there would be a great 


shortage of gum, and, aS we are always 
three or four months away from the pri- 
mary ports of shipment, this condition 
could not be changed for at least a period 


of six months. Especial attention is 
called to the fact that prices on most 
#zums are now the lowest since 1920 


Your committee recommends to this 
issociation the advisability of including 
in gum contracts a clause providing for 
the adjustment of all disputes arising 
between buyer and seller by arbitration 
before a proper tribunal. 


Lead 


metal statistics ¢ 
by the American Metal Market. pig lead 
averaged in 1929 $6.83 per 100 pounds, 
New York For the ten-year period 1920- 
1929, the average was $7.10; in the pre- 
ceding decade, $5.52 and in 1900-1909, 
$4.57. In face of the world’s production 
of lead, almost two million tons in 1929 
as compared with less than one million 
in 1921, one is apt to wonder why such 
au comparatively high price prevailed, 
Aside from the factor represented by in- 
population, new or increasing 


According to ompiled 


creas¢ in 
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uses have been found for pig lead. In 
1921 about 150,000 tons were used for 
storage batteries and cable covering, 
Whereas last year three times as much 
was used. To put it otherwise, white 
Jead and oxides required about as much 
lead in 1921 as did storage batteries and 
cable covering, but last year not much 
more than one-quarter as much, The 
price that prevailed on lead pigments to 
some extent affected sales, which the 


Department of Commerce in its June 19, 
1930, report gives as follows: 


Basic lead sulphate or Va 
sublimed lead:— Short tons. 
WOO peeesensses 16,002 
SEO -scdhweees . 1,254 
Red lead....... $0,497 
yrange mineral... ° 459 
Litharge ..... 85,570 
White lead:— 
RED 98000 42,049 6 


BB Gbvccvesasvess 


* Previous report showed fer 1928 1,144 short 


While the above shows a small de- 
rease in tonnage of white lead pigments 
sold last year, the sales of oxides reached 


their peak, but our own industry is no 
longer the predominant consumer of ox- 
ides. Our last year’s committee’s prayer- 


ful request was not only answered as 
illustrated above, but for the first time 
the Department of Commerce has given 
lata regarding the above pigments by 
uses in 1929. Those figures show ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the red lead 
output as going into paints, and when it 
comes to litharge only 10 percent is so 
used. Sixty percent of the red lead is 
used for storage batteries and about the 
Same percentage of litharge is used for 
storage batteries and oil refining. In the 
case of the above tabulated white pig- 
ments as a whole, the department's fig- 
ures show 90 percent is used as and for 
paints. 

The Lead Industries Association is 
functioning, and its co-operation with the 
yovernment should result in more accu- 
rate and useful information, tending 
toward stabilization of the lead business 
in all its forms. 


Linseed Oil 


The flaxseed crop year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, has been a trying one on 
everyone connected with the linseed oil, 
paint, varnish and allied industries. 

The crop of 1929 was the smallest one 
since 1922, being only 16,000,000 bushels. 











T. L. Daniels 


Chairman on Linseed Oil 


This, with a short crop in the 
made very high prices for flaxseed and 
linseed oil. Coming at a time of very 
dull business, this helped to curtail con- 
sumption and was a great hardship to 
producers and consumers of linseed oil. 
The amount of flaxseed used for the year 
has been nine to ten million bushels less 


Argentine, 


than the previous year. 
The acreage planted in 1930 was the 





largest in the history of the United States 

-a total of 4,389,000 acres, Unfortu- 
nately we had very dry weather during 
July and August, and while the prospects 
for a large crop were bright on July 1, 
the condition of the crop has declined 


steadily since then. On July 1 the gov- 
ernment estimated a yield of 30,000,000 
bushels; on August 1 they reduced their 


estimate to 26,000,000 bushels, 
September 1 to 24,600,000 bushels. 

During the past year the duty on flax- 
seed has been raised from 40 cents per 
bushel to 65 cents per bushel, so seed will 
have to go to a very low level in the Ar- 
gentine to get cheap seed from that coun- 


and on 





iry. The Argentine spot price at the mo- 
ment is $2.51 per bushel and February 
$2.35, delivered New York, compared 


with our price at Minneapolis of spot seed 
$1.97 and December $2.02 per bushel. The 
outlook for the Argentine crop, which is 
harvested in January and February, is 
for a larger yield than last year, but it 
is too early to predict the quantity. If we 
consume 30,000,000 bushels of flaxseed we 
will have to import 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
bushels of seed, and the Argentine will 
have to decline or the price of oil ad- 


vance before any seed can be imported, 
The future price of linseed oil will de- 
pend largely on consumption, and one 


man’s guess is as good as another's, 

We are very much in hopes that busi- 
ness will improve during the coming year, 
and prospects are brighter than they 
have been for some months. 








111,923 24,< 





Lithopone 


Although there continues to be an in- 
creased interest in the use of lithopone, 
by the paint, varnish and lacquer indus- 
try, yet on account of the business de- 
pression, the sales over the first six 
months of this year show a slight decline. 
This decline only amounts to about 3 per- 
cent, which is evidence that lithopone 
continues to displace other pigments in a 








large number of formulas. 

_ _ - $$ —1929-— 
lue Per Short Value, Per 
tal. ton tons. total ton, 
$138 15,580 $2,274,017 $146 
142 234 195,849 159 
168 43,021 7,586,543 176 
678 039 243 
87.916 13, 807,087 157 
688,115 199 6,821,200 162 
289 219 23,679,875 226 





tons of a total value of $159,016 and $139 per ton 
Domestic Sales of Lithopone 

Pounds 

128 oe 4000 056,000 

120 ‘ ceeses cowoerescsee $05, 580,000 





1930 (first six months) *198, 880,000 


Imports of J} ithopone 
Tone 
7,004 


4,408 





1930 (first six mon 


* From American Zinc Institute 


+ Estimated from incomplete 


Drug Reporter. 


figures of Oi! 


Paint ar 


All lithopone manufacturers are con- 
tinuing their intensive research work to 
improve the quality of their product, and 
to develop new pigments of this character 
to meet the demands made upon them by 
the industry A large tonnage is now 
being used in the manufacture of paints 
for outside use, which will result in an 
nereased demand for lithopone in the 


luture, 
Gum Rosin 


In spite of a decrease in the crop of 
gum naval stores, estimated at approxi- 
mately 7 percent on rosin and over 3 per- 
cent on turpentine to date, it is interest- 
ing to note that the markets on both ar- 
ticles this season have ranged well below 
last year. In fact, turpentine prices have 
been as low as those quoted thirty years 
ago, and rosin recently sold at prices 
which have prevailed only during the most 
abnormal conditions in recent years. 

It has been pointed out by those in 
position to know that turpentine and 
rosin cannot be profitably produced under 
present conditions at prices prevailing 
during the past year or two. Therefore, 
it would seem quite obvious that, except 
where conditions are highly favorable, 
every unit of gum naval stores has been 
produced this year at a serious loss to the 
operator, in view of the lower range of 
Values. 








Users of rosin and turpentine have had 
an opportunity of securing their supplies 
this season on a very favorable and at- 
tractive basis A theory has been ad- 


vanced in times past that low prices would 
increase consumption. This theory 
to have been exploded, if the situation 


seems 
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this vear is a fair example, for consump- 
tion has decreased instead of increasing. 
jt is true a large portion of the decrease 
in consumption of both rosin and turpen- 
tine shows in export trade, but domestic 
demand has also been below that of last 
year. Upset business conditions both here 
and abroad have doubtless had an affect 
on this situation, but the idea that price 
alone would increase consumption does 
not seem to have worked out, under pres- 
ent industrial conditions. 

An inadequate supply of any commodity 
is not a desirable condition, but as far as 
naval stores is concerned it would seem 
a drastic cut in production next year and 
the succeeding years may be forced upon 
the industry by reason of conditions men- 
tioned in this article. 


Wood Rosin 


continued in the production 
wood rosin and its kindred 
steam-distilled wood turpentine, 





Increase 
and use of 
products 
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pine oil, and their derivatives, during the ean oil has replaced i quantities of 
year ended March 31, 1930. linseed oil because igh prices of 
The following statistics for each of the the latter commod Prices have ranged 
last seven naval stores seasons, ended n 1930 from the f l cents, tank- 
March 31 each year, shows production, I o.b. shippin at mills in Illi- 
exports and balance available for domesti¢ neis and Indiana e of 8 cents. 
consumption ese p t m high of 12% 
_ Barrels 
re i For domestic 
Giim rosin, *Wood rosin, Total rosin. exports. consumption. 
1929-1930... 2081000 167.000 2 548,000 540) (HM se 
° ] 15, OOO $32,000 3 79.000 O1s.008 
2. 165,000 joo 000 = ne » ithe 
1 000 Un 2.065.000 112000 6 On 
1 000 VSS 1.SS4.000 1, 0783, 0008) (wh 
1.765.000 58.000 2 O38. 1.400.000 ‘ whe 
SS1.000 202.000 2 USS, 000 1.171.009 “ 
* Barrels of 500 pound 
Above indicates that wood rosin pro- ents and low of 11 cents in 1929 


duction is an increasingly important part 








of our rosin supply The following indi- 
cates the results of continued and ex- 
haustive research, technical service and 


market development work, in developing 

these important naval stores products. 
The past two years have witnessed the 

introduction 


and successful use of pale 
wood rosins in varnish products Im- 
provements have been made both in the 
rosins themselves and methods of using 


them, so that today wood rosin is avail- 
able that will satisfy most of the needs 
of manufacturers of varnishes, fused and 
precipitated 





resinate driers, ester gums 
and other synthetic resins use of 
wood rosin in these products has shown 


a steady increase during the past year. 
Steam-distilled wood turpentine contin- 
ues to find favor among the varnish trade. 


The quality of this product has been 
greatly improved in recent years so that 
t is now accepted by manufacturers and 


painters in all parts of the world The 
educational work carried on by the lead- 
ing manufacturers has been a leading fac- 
tor in obtaining recognition of the value of 
steam-distilled wood turpentine as a paint 
ind varnish thinner. The demand has 
grown to the point where it is often great- 
er than the supply. 


The use of pine oil and derivatives of 
pine oil has shown a steady increase 
Manufacturers of paint and varnish prod- 
icts are aware of the excellent 
properties of these products, particularly 
in connection with special finishes. The 
growth of the quick-drying varnishes and 
enamels has created a need for special sol- 
vents of high solvent power and special 
solvents derived from pine oil and othe1 
terpenes have been found to be of partic- 
ular interest and value. 

The manuracturers or wood naval stores 
products have continued to follow their 
policy of close co-operation with consum- 
ers of naval stores products. This co- 
operation has benefited both and has often 
resulted in the development of special 
products to fit the consumers’ needs. The 
paint and varnish manufacturers have 
not been slow to recognize the value of 
this service and many of them have bene- 
fited by this contact. The continued de- 
velopment of new products to fit the 
special needs of industry and the success- 
ful application of each product is the 


solvent 


aim 
of our industry 
Miscellaneous Oils 
The past year has been one of the most 


upsetting in our recollection as far as 
conditions surrounding miscellaneous 
are concerned Because of the radical 
changes, it does not seem feasible to speak 
of these various oils. 


Chinawood Oil 
Chinawood oil has had much larger im- 
ports and consumption proportionately to 


oils 


other oils used in our industry and has 
replaced alone or in combination with 
other oils certain amounts of linseed oil. 
The price trend during the past twelve 


months has been abruptly downward; for 
example, it has dropped from a price of 
1% cents per pound in tankcars f.o.b. 
acific Coast in January of 1930 to price 
on September 17 of 7% cents. These 
prices compare to a high of 144% cents 
in 1929 and a low of 12 cents for the 
same year, and a high of 15% vents and 


] 
P 








low of 12% cents in 1928, An average 
price for the past five years has been 
approximately 121% cents a pound. The 


chinawood oil is 
abnormally heavy 


immediate situation on 


characterized by stocks 


in the United States as well as burden- 
some supplies still on hand in Hankow 
and other cities in China further up the 


river. We give 
Commerce figures for 
and six months of 1930 


Soykean Oil 

This oil has enjoyed increasing popu- 
larity during the past year because of the 
high price of linseed oil from the fall of 
1929 through the summer of 1930. An 
interesting feature has been the increased 
acreage devoted to soybeans in the United 
States and the increased production in 
this country. It is too bad that we 
not give the domestic production for the 
entire year of 1930, as it will undoubtedly 


herewith Department ot! 
1927, 1928, 1929, 


(see below). 


Cali- 











14 cents and low o 
Departm<é 


. ] 
S (see below). 


re are the 


Menhaden Oil 


vith a high of 12 
ents in 1928. He 
ot Commerce figure 

This product h 


opularity due to 
purison with linsee 
has been distinctly 
“as ranged from <¢ 
tankcars, f. 


‘ lor 
kalion, 








as enjoyed increasing 
its low price in com- 
d oil. The price trend 
downward. In 1930 it 
1 high of 45 cents per 
o.b. Baltimore, to a low 


of 25 cents per gallon, which compares to 
i high of 50 cents per gallon in both 19258 
ind 1929, a low of 40 cents in 1928 
1 42 in 1929. Department ot 
met ires are as follows (see be- 

w) 

Perilla Oil 

While this oil is a small factor in our 


because ¢ 
it has be 
nt as has been 


ndustry 


able, 






ex 
ause of the 
for certain 


prices for 





purposes 


linseed oil. It has ranged 


f the meager supplies 
en used to as large an 
possible this year be- 


splendid qualities of the oil 


and because of the 








n price from 11344 cents per pound in 
tankears, f.o.b. Pacific coast, to a low of 
1014 cents, which compares to high of 
173, cents in both 1928 and If and a 
ow of 1 cents in 1928 and 12% cents 
n 1929 The only Department of Com- 


figures avail 


merce 





for the calendar ye 
pounds and for th 
1930 as 7,959,721 1 





able show the imports 
ar of 1929 as 5,574,319 
e first six months of 
pounds. 


Paint 


Reviewing the re 
tee for the past fou 
that in each repor 
f our industry wer 
factory increase in 
the previous year 
future for the ind 
of these 
this year’s report 

The paint indust 


S. E. 


reports that 
is an optimistic future. 





ports of this commit- 
r or five years, we find 
t the basic conditions 
‘e very sound, a satis- 
volume each year over 
and a very optimistic 
istry. The only part 
can be repeated in 


ry, like all other in- 


Booker 


Chairman on Paint 


iUSLIries, 
great falling off i 
this and the high } 
has maintained tt 
part of this year, 
doubt have work 
profit than they ha 


The high price of 
in the face of che 
ill other commodit 
by the short flax 


woth in Argentina 
However, in the pi 


this year has experienced a very 


n volume and due to 
rice of linseed oil that 
iroughout the greater 
manufacturers all no 
ed on shorter gross 
ve ever worked before. 
linseed oil this year, 
saper prices in almost 
ies, Was brought about 
seed crop last season 
and the United States. 
ist thirty days, with a 









show a surprisingly large figure. Sov- arger flaxseed crop in view, there has 
Chinawood Oil 
I inds 
1927 192s 1920 ro June 30, 1930 
Domesti productior it 10.000 About 50,000 
Imports . ‘ 7 80,650,411 9,221. 771 19.677,718 
Consumption > B25. G08 95,002, 806 97,473,834 
Exports 6,227, 437 6.191.007 ’ ‘ 
Stocks, June, 100 21,443, 006 16,414,506 18,617,345 34,14), 504 
Soybean Oil 
_ our 
i 192s ro June 30, 1080 
do sstic 1 xductior ms LLY I 
; Weome beens 715.008 Os, 743 6,199,043 
Refined HOTS 7.831.283 2,445,085 
Imports 16.20 1.480. 129 4.668, 002 
a 11,356,118 iG. uTe 20.793 203 9,223,631 
Refined eae ,I40,340 7,439 1,240,060 4,723,863 
ar ‘ eee « . 
SS 1,184,343 s 807 129,096 894,589 
Domestic a », 444,405 7,142,007 7,007,596 2,505,078 
ee ” 8 587,576 175,307 9,838,087 12,399,723 
ude : 2 7.57 9 
Retine "i 1,393,752 172,000 1,906, 409 3,007,802 
t ‘ 


Domestic production. 
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been quite a large reduction in price of 
linseed oil and because of this, the manu- 
facturers have reduced their prices in 
most cases on their chief products in the 
paint line in which linseed oil is exten- 
Sively used. Your committee believes 
this will have the desired effect of steady - 
ing the paint market and we will see an 
increase in amount of business that will 

be placed by the dealers, 
While the paint industry 
during this depression since 
ber, we are certainly no 

other large industries. 
About two years ago the Department 
of Commerce graciously accepted the 
suggestion of the paint manufacturers 
that their report to the Bureau of Cen 
sus be simplified so that a very simple 
form was submitted by the manufactur- 
ers and accepted by the Bureau of Cen- 
should 


has suffered 
last Noven 
worse off than 





sus, whereby we as an industry 
report paint, varnish and lacquer monthly 
by sales This, of course, eliminates our 


breakdown of 
these three items 
has been the 
department a 
of monthly réports from our 
this method seems to be working Very 
satisfactorily to both the Bureau of Cen 
sus and the manufacturer 


production and 
separately, 


having a 
sales of 
however it 
ing to the 


means of send 
larger number 
industry and 


It is the opinion of your committee that 
undoubtedly this summer found our ir 
dustry dragging bottom so far as raw 


material prices and volume of sales we 
concerned ; therefore we believe that fron 
this November on in comparing our sale 
with the past year that the figures 


reflect an optimistic condition. 


We believe the manufacturers of paint 
have met the unusual situation that has 
confronted the entire country in the past 
ten months in a manner that will as 


and aid the perity to our 


industry 


return of pros 


Plastic Paints 


The plastic paint industry has, for the 
past twelve months, : substantia 
reduction in the number of manufactur- 
ers of plastic paints. There seems to 
have been a te ndency among manufactur 
ers of plastic paints to refrain from 
claiming a lot of possibilities, many of 
which were impossibilities, for their pro 
ucts. 


The reduction 


seen a 





in the number of manu- 
facturers of plastic paints may properly 
be laid to the fact that most painters 
have had sufficient experience with this 
new product during the past few years 
to know quite definitely what can be ex 
pected of the various grades of plastic 
paints. 

The activities of the committee, in con- 
junction with the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, has enabled us to 





Photo by Rollinson. 


W. R. McComb 


Chairman on Plastic Paints 


produe 
depart- 
those 


secure printed statistics on the 
tion of plastic paints from the 
ments in Washington, similar to 
statistics being accumulated for the other 
branches in the industry 

Co-operation among the various plastic 
paint manufacturers and pleasant busi- 
ness relations have been, in general, evi- 
denced between all the members of this 
group. This amay be attributed to the 
fact that We are a group which has been 
recognized in ‘the past year as a section 
of the manufacturers committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associ- 
ation. 

In conclusion, we urge that the associ- 
ation and its members co-operate with the 
present plastic paint group in encourag- 
ing other plastic paint manufacturers to 
become members of this group through 
their becoming affiliated with the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
The present group has demonstrated that 
there is a value in being more Closely 
affiliated with other manufacturers and 
distributors of paint, varnish and allied 
products. 


Shellac 


Looking Back Over Ten Years 

The importatien of all grades of shellac 
into this country for the first nine 
months of 1930 Was approximately 
116,000 paekages (of 164 pounds, net, 
each). A full year on this basis would 
show an importation of some _ twenty- 
three million pounds of shellac. This 
possibly is a little too generous 4 Way 
of figuring, as shellac imports are usually 
heavier during the first half-year. 








With actual arrivals of shellac in this 
country approximating twentw-four mil- 
lion pounds in 1928, twentv-five million 


in 1927, twenty million in 


four million in 1924, wenty-f 

in 1922, and twenty-eight mill 

and 1921, it would indicat 
withstanding the fact that 1% La- 
mittedly a poor year and that t 
graph trade has consumed tel! 








thousand packages Jess this 
1929, shellac is being wuseu 1 at 
quantities by all industries vearl 

Of course, there nave beer ! 
years Last year was or Ir oY over! 
thirty-three million pounds were brought 
into this country whiel except for 1 , 
was the largest amount ot Liae 
brought into this countrs wit ten 
vears It also stands to reason that a 
large amount of last vear’s bumper m- 
portation of shellac was carried int 130, 








W. H. Zinsser 


Chairman on Shellac 


fall 
even 


market drop last 
this year's figures 
far as the use of 


stock 
make 


after the 
This would 


more remarkable as 
shellac in industries of all kinds is cor 
cerned The American Bleached Shellac 


Manufacturers’ Association, for example, 
reports only an 8 percent drop in pro- 
duction for the first six months of 1930 
vs. 1929. 

Given a normal year shellac should do 
particularly well. The popularization and 
advertising of other quick-drying finishes 
seem to have stimulated its sale and 
#reater use. aa 


New Standards for 1930 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States had become the buver of 
approximately 50 percent of the world’s 
supply of shellac in India, the quality of 
orange shellac gums, of all kinds, 
shipped to this country has become in- 
creasingly poorer. After 1917, the war— 


blamed for so many things—was held re- 
sponsible for the lowering of shellac 
quality, Notwithstanding better crops, 
shellac exportations from India became 


inferior yearly, until at 
trade decided to take 
remedy this matter, 

tremendous amount of work, or discus- 
sion, of cabling and of correspondence, 
dating back over the past six months 
It was not until the end of August, 1920. 
that new regulations were put through 
which it is hoped will be 6f lasting bene- 
fit to the American buyer and consumer. 


last the American 
drastic steps to 
There has been a 





Penalties on excess insoluble material 
and rosin have been doubled. This, how- 
ever, does not take care of the stand- 
ardization of color, which cannot be 
stated in writing. The United States 


Shellac Importers’ Association, therefore. 
has rented an office where eacl ot of 
shellac coming into this country wi!l be 
officially passed upon for quality, gene ral 
appearance, cleanliness, ete. 

It is to be hoped that thess new, im- 
portant rulings in the method of shellac 
importation to this country will result 
in the vast improvement of all grades of 
shellac imported 


Spray Painting 


Tt is gratifying to report that notwith- 
standing the untoward conditions affect- 
ing business in general, spray painting 
has kept up its usual progress during the 
past year. Decreased manufacturing 
activity has resulted in a corresponding 
decline in sales of spray equipment to 








the industrial field; but in spite of sub- 
normal new construction, sales of port- 
able equipment for structual painting 
have, we feel sure, exceeded the 1929 
level which was by far the highest 
reached up to that time A larger per- 


centage of general maintenance and new 


construction painting is being done with 
the machine than ever before Archi- 
tects, general contractors. building su- 
perintendents, hotels, chain stores. and 


similar large consumers of paint are fast 
learning the obvious fact that it is cheape1 

quicker, and better by far to spray paint. 
where practicable, and as a result. to 
paint more frequently. This gospel is 
steadily reaching the consciousness of 
the owners and custodians of smaller 
property units. The advent of a wariety 
of light-powered spraying devices for 
small jobs is gradually opening the eves 
of the’small home owner and motor car 
owner to its superior advantages: the 
farmers are becoming enlightened on the 


subject and in some_ sections spray - 
painting rings or groups are being 
formed to purchase suitable spray- 


painting equipment for property mainte- 
nance; the-owners of largwé farms or of a 
number of farms, and producers of dair’ 
products, and _ poultry are equipping 
themselves to do their painting by tt 

spray method. In the small towns lum- 
ber companies are purchasing spray 
eauipment and applying paint at far less 


than the usual cost to the property, 
owner 
While widespread unemployment has 
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eased the painting labor shortage tem- 
porarily and tended to avoid a decrease 
in paint consumption outside of indus- 
trial lines, it cannot be denied that the 
present stress has impressed propert) 
owners with the thought of economy it 


painting and in the methods of painting 


Every salesman should study the econ- 
omics of this latter phase because whe! 
he attempts to sell paint service with- 





W. F. Gradolph 


Chairman on Spray Painting 


out thought of its probable use, and fails 


to interest himself in the customer get- 
ting the maximum benefit of his prod- 
uct’s service at the least cost when it 1s 


destined to yield increased business to 
him and better satisfaction to the user, 
he has only partly done the selling job 


We believe that paint salesmen are 
manifesting this interest in the consum- 
er’s welfare more and more each day, 
but it is certainly a phase of selling 
worthy of the scrutiny of paint manu- 
facturers and sales managers who may 


net fully realize the tremendous selling 
power of spray-painting equipment in 
marketing their own products. 

Your sub-committee earnestly recom- 
mends this policy for the consideration 
of every paint and varnish manufac- 
turer, believing that when it is effectively 
followed the spray painting machine will 
prove to be even a greater contributing 
factor to increased paint consumption 
than it has admittedly been in the past 


Varnish 


On account of the general depression in 
business for the past twelve months, the 
varnish industry has suffered a consider- 
able decline in volume of sales 
progress 


drving 


There has been considerable 
made in the development of qui 
varnishes and enamels, so that these prod- 
ucts are being successfully used in large 
volume in industrial as well as trade sales’ 
lines. In many these quickly-dry- 
ing finishes are taking the place of nitre- 
cellulose products. 

The raw material 
vorable to the varnish 
it was a year ago, and 
that general 


1 









cases 


market is more fa- 
manufacturer than 
with the likelihood 
conditions will be 


business 





M. L. Havey 


Chairman on Zine Oxide 


the near future, it 
Var- 


considerably better in 
would seem that the outlook for the 


nish industry was favorable for a good 
year in 193 j 
There has been no report of any kind 


requiring the attention of this committee 
during the past year, indicating that the 
general ..condjtions. in .the industry have 
been satisfactory—except that all of us 
would like to have had more business, 


Zinc Oxide 


In spite of conditions which affected the 
latter part of the year, zine oxide estab- 


lished a record in 1929 with 187,760 tons 
(ot which 27,149 tons were leaded zin 
oxide), as reported to the Department ot 
Commerce, 

As nearly as it 
tonnage of this pigment to the paint in- 
dustry showed a good increase in 1929 
and even under conditions which have ex- 
isted so far during 1930 the distributior 
of zinc oxide to the paint industry has 
stood up remarkably well. 





can be estimated, th: 


Master Painters 


The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators was held at the 
Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis, Minn 
February 18 to 21, 1930, and was at- 
tended by your committee appointed b; 
our president, Mr. Chatfield. 

We are pleased to report a 
dial reception by President 
voiced his appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, and extended all the 
courtesies of the convention to your coOm- 


most cor- 
Paris, whe 


mittee The interest in the various ex- 
hibits of your members was particularly 
noted and proved of great educationa 
value: the meetings were well attended 





the social features were unique and ve 
enjoyable; the registration greatest yet 
and altogether it was voted the most suc- 
convention held by this 


associa- 


cesstul 
tion 


Membership 


In number of members the year jus 
past has been as sorry to the nationa 
association as it has been to the industry 
in volume of business Mergers, need fo 
economy, lack of interest, default in pay- 
ment of dues have been given by the clul 
secretaries as reason for the 101 names 
taken from the rolls since last October 
club of five members has passe 





One entire 

out of the picture. But at that, your com- 
mittee feels that the association member- 
ship is in a healthier condition, if that is 


l 


the word, than it was in October a yea 


years past, each suc 
committee has 
drive for new 


number of 
membership 
intensive 


For a 
ceeding 
ducted an 


con- 
meni 





J. H. Coon 


Chairman on Membership 


ers As that seemed to be the expecte: 
method of procedure, we not only tried t 
pick up where your committee of a yeat 
ago left off but to completely analyze 
the entire industry and determine just 
what the membership possibilities are. 


Hundreds of 
every available 
went from the 
supported by personal 
of clubs. Seventy-six new members were 
added to the rolls. We believe that the 
missionary work of your committee, sup- 
ported by membership drives being con- 
ducted in some of the clubs, will result in 
a number of additional members being 
added in the next sixty days. 

Your committee’s contact with the local 
clubs has disclosed some very interesting 
s'delights on membership which, and thes 
are carefully analyzed by the incoming 
administration, should be of even greatet 
value in maintaining and building the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion than the added membership. 


A number of the clubs failed completely 
to appreciate your committee's efforts ans 
gave us absolutely no co-operation what- 
Syme completely ignored eur letters 


mail, checking 


pieces of 
possibility 


membership 
office of your chairman, 
visits to a number 


ever 

Some clubs resented the drive for new 
members and the interference with their 
prerogatives as to membership. The cor- 
respondence accumulated by your com- 


mittee with some clubs and the lack of i 
with these others will give the new ad- 
ministration a very definite cross-sectio! 
of the vitality of the national association 
It is recommended that none less than 
your incoming president and his executive 
committee thoroughly study the member- 
ship situation and definitely determine ar 
association policy on this very important 
question, having in mind Past-President 
Robinette’s recent comments on this sub- 
ject :— 

“In order to have a paint club really be 
successful and to function as a proper 
unit of the national association, there 
must, be in that town some leaders who 
will help carry it on, at'least in the initial 
stages, and, furthermore, there must be 
enough of the industry of the proper kind 
that have a real interest in what the as- 
sociation is doing if the club is to live 
and function successfully.” 

It suggests itself that an especial effort 
be made to increase the number of in- 


















lividual members, a seemingly impossible 
thing to do through the local clubs. This 
might well be made one of the responsi- 
bilities of the zone vice-president. 

Every man in business has an obliga- 
tion to his industry as well as to himself 
to affiliate with and support his individual 
trade organization. Too many, even among 
our membership, fail to appreciate this 
obligation to the industry through which 
they prosper and are thus indifferent in 
their contact with the local clubs and in- 
lifferent to the importance of having our 
membership cover every responsible firm 
in the industry. The club program com- 
mittee presents what seems to us to be 
the ideal method of correction and should 
bring to the individual club members an 
understanding of “Why I should be a 
member of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association.” We only regret that 
the committee’s recommendations could 
not have come earlier in the season, for 
with its help we believe our membership 
would now be larger than it is. We do 
earnestly recommend that a few minutes 
f every program be devoted to “Why a 
member of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association,’”’ emphasizing some 
special reason therefor. If the program 
committee succeéds in selling that one idea 
alone, it will more than justify its ex- 
istence and its labor. 

We also make so bold as to suggest that 
the president and his executive committee 
in planning their itinerary for the coming 
season arrange to visit the sick patients 
rather than the well and thus, by virtue 





H. J. Schnell 
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f the prominence of their position in the 
industry, be the very best possible mem- 
bership committee. 

It is suggested that in visiting any of 
those clubs having a so-called ‘‘associate”’ 
membership, the president devote an effort 
to selling these associate members their 
obligation in this regard. There are now 
150 such members participating to some 
degree, at least, in the benefits of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
but who do not contribute to its support. 

We recommend that the incoming presi- 
dent in selecting his new membership 
‘ommittee chairman do so with the thought 
f having the same individual carry on for 
two or three years, at least, so that the 
o-operation of the local clubs can be 
more systematic, more orderly and more 
ontinuous, 

A complete record of the committee's 
activities with every single club is avail- 
able to the incoming committee for use in 
carrying on what to us has been a very 
enjoyable task. 


Memorials 


Ashford, Thomas Tate 
Ault, Levi Addison 
Bacheller, George W. 
Clark, Cummings Collins 
Cottingham, Walter H. 
Denny, Joseph G. 

Dill, Chauncey W. 
Gates, William 8S. 

Good, Richard Y. 

Hall, Beverly Fenton 
Hall, Charles Beasley 
Krebs, Henrik J. 

Lucas, A. Stanley 
Macneal, James B. 
McNamara, Michael 
Marcus, Edward H. 
Matthai, J. S. O. 
Moncrieff, William G. 
Pine, John H. 

Potter, Lovett R. 

Pushee, George D. 
Reilly, Hugh 

Ross, William J. 
Sidebottom, Herbert Graff 
Southwick, George C. 
Spooner, Jermain A. 
Sullenger, Marshall M. 
Sulzberger, Solomon L. 
Taylor, George 

Van Hoesen, Miller 


Purdy 
Wheeler, Wilberforce Richard 
Wiborg, Frank B. 

Yard, A. Townsend 





As we turn back life’s book to the pages 
of yesterday and listen to the roll call of 
those departed from us an expression of 
sympathy seems empty, words of appre- 
ciation echo but faintly, but what a flood 
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of happy recollection comes’ tumbling 
down from memory as we look back at 
the sterling friendships that were moth- 
ered by our association with these de- 
parted friends. Thirty-three names com- 
prise the roster of those who are joined 


to the association of the hereafter, and 
as we advance to the pages of today, 
a profound acknowledgment of these 


friendships becomes our fina] duty; final 
in the words of the mouth but everlasting 
in the words of the heart. Tomorrow's 
page has been written but we cannot see 
it; let us then return the book to its 
shelf and be content to rest with the 
memory of our friends to whom we turn 
instinctively for a trust and an inspira- 
tion, 


Thomas Tate Ashford 


Thomas Tate Ashford, president and 
founder of the Birmingham Paint & Glass 
Company, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., died, 
February 9, 1930, after a short illness, 
He was seventy-two years old. 

Mr. Ashford was born at Belle Mina, 
Ala., in 1857. He received an academic 
and military education in Nashville and 
began his business career as a bookkeeper 
in the employ ofthe Abel@s Sash & Door 
Company, few. khown as the Abeles Glass 
Company. In 1885 he established himself 
in Birmingham and founded the Birming- 
ham Paint & Glass Company, which was 
incorporated in the following year. 

Mr. Ashford was an ardent sportsman. 
He was deeply interested in dog breeding 
and was the owner of Kent Elgin, at one 
time acknoweldged as the greatest bird 
dog in America. He was president of the 
Field Trial Clubs and was an expert judge 
at field trials. He was fond of fox hunt- 
ing and during the years of his declining 
health spent much of his time at a four 
thousand acre estate in Mooresville, Ala., 
where he maintained his home, a structure 
built entirely of cedar wood. 

Surviving him are his widow, the former 
Susie Swope, a daughter and a grand- 
son. Mr. Ashford was interred at Belle 
Mina, his birthplace. 


Levi Addison Ault 


Lexi Addison Ault, founder of the Ault 
& Viborg Company, Cincinnati, died Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930, at his home in that city. 
He had suffered an apoplectic stroke last 
Yall. He was seventy-eight years old. 

Mr. Ault was born in Mille Roches, 
Ontario, Canada, November 24, 1851. 
Leaving home with a brother, he first 
served as a bookkeeper in Wisconsin, but 
became interested in transportation and 
took a position with the Sheboygan & 
Fond du Lac Railroad. He and his brother 
subsequently went to Cincinnati, and the 
former at first entered the lampblack 
business, from which developed the Ault & 
Wiborg Company when Mr. Ault entered 
a partnership with Frank B. Wiborg. The 
company was incorporated in January, 
1891, and Mr. Ault was elected president, 
a position he held until his retirement 
in June, 1928, after he had disposed of 
his interests in the company and those 
in the Ault & Wiborg Varnish Works, to 
the International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, which co-ordinated both Companies. 

Mr. Ault was much interested in civic 
affairs and served as president of the Cin- 

innati board of park commissioners from 
1908 to 1926, his work in this group mak- 
ing him known as the father of the city’s 
park system. He was a director of the 
First National Bank, the United States 
Playing Card Company, the C. N. 0. & 
T. P. Railway, the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company and other companies. 
He belonged to a number of social and 
business clubs in Cincinnati. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Ida 
May (Holtzinger) Ault, whom he married 
in 1878, and three grandchildren. His 
son, Lee Bromwell Ault, died in 1929. 


George W. Bacheller 

George W. Bacheller, president of the 
Bacheller Paint Company, Boston, died at 
his home in Danvers, Mass., May 29, 1930, 
ifter a long illness. He was sixty-four 
years old. 

Mr. Bacheller was born in Lynn, Mass., 
and for forty-seven years he was connect- 
ed with the Gould & Cutler Company. 
being president of the concern at the 
time he severed his connections to form 
the Bacheller Company. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
sons, Car] W., Lawrence P., both of whom 
were associated with their father in the 
business, and Ray Bacheller of Hartford, 
Conn 


Cummings C. Clark 
Cummings Collins Clark, vice -president 
and general manager of the American 


Paint Journal Company, St. Louis, died 
in a St. Louis hospital, October 8&8, 1929, 
after a week's illness with pneumonia. 
He was twenty-eight years old 

Mr. Clark was born in Little Rock, 


Ark., October 5, 1901, the son of Allen w. 
and Florence Schuh Clark. He was edu- 
ated at Kemper Military Academy, Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, and the University 
of Missouri. He joined his father in the 
publishing business in 1921 as vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He became man- 
aging editor of the American Paint Jour- 
nal in January, 1924, and in March, 1928, 
after the death of his brother, 
Allen Clark, he became general 
of the business 

Mr. Clark and Mary White, Kansas 
City, were married June 30, 1925. Mrs. 
Clark survives and also his father, Allen 
W. Clark, president of the American Paint 
Journal Company, and two married sis- 
ters, Mrs. June Clark Voss and Mrs. 
March Clark Sprague. 


Walter H. Cottingham 


Walter H. Cottingham, chairman of the 
boards of the Sherwin-Williams Company 
of Canada, Ltd., and the Sherwin-Will- 
iams Company of America, died March 
12, 1930, at his home in Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, England. He had retired nine 
years ago from active business and was 
sixty-four years old at the time of ihs 
death, 

Born in Omemee, Ontario, Canada, Jan- 
uary 8, 1866, Mr. Cottingham became a 
clerk in a hardware store at the age of 
fifteen in Peterboro, Ont. Six years later 
he was in Montreal making gold paint 
and other specialties, and in 1891 he had 
organized and owned Walter H. Cotting- 
ham & Co, Together with C. C, Ballen- 


Charles- 


manager 





tyne he obtained the Canadian agency 
for Sherwin-Williams paints and var- 
nishes in 1892, and in 1894 organized the 
Walter H. Cottingham Company and the 
Cottingham Varnish Company to manu- 
facture Sherwin-Williams products. in 
Canada. In 1897 the former company 
was merged with the Sherwin-Williams 
Company and Mr. Cottingham became a 
director of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany and manager of its Canadian busi- 
ness. He became its general manager in 
1898, vice-president and general manager 
in 1903, and its president in 1909, serv- 
ing as president and chairman of the 
board from that date to 1922, when he 
resigned from the presidency and retired 
from active business. He was succeeded 
as president by Mr. George A. Martin. 

Surviving Mr. Cottingham are two sons 
and two daughters. 

Mr. Cottingham’s body was brought to 
this country and was interred in Lake- 
view Cemetery, Cleveland, April 3. 


Joseph G. Denny 


Joseph G. Denny, president of Denny, 
Hilborn & Rosenbach, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of enamels, Philadelphia, died Feb- 
ruary 3, 1930, at his’ hofrte’ in ‘Drexel. Hill 
after an illness of two weeks. ‘He was 
sixty-four years old. 

Mr. Denny was born in Philadelphia 
January 31, 1866. After receiving a com- 
mon school education he started his busi- 
ness career at an early age with A. I. 
Uffenheimer, sellers of bronze powder and 
dry colors in Philadelphia. In 1907 he 
entered into a partnership with J. J. K. 
Hilborn and M. P. Rosenbach, which was 
succeeded in 1927 by the present corpora- 
tion known as Denny, Hilborn & Rosen- 
bach, Inc., and Mr. Denny was chosen as 
president. 

He was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Belmont Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, and was also a member of 
the Manufacturers’ Club and the Llanerch 
Country Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Emma M 
Denny, two sons and three daughters. 


Chauncey W. Dill 


Chauncey W. Dill, vice-president of the 
Columbia Naval Stores Company, Savan- 
nah, died October 31, 1929, at his home 
in Brooklyn from a heart attack, a trou- 
ble to which he had been subject for sev- 
eral years. He was sixty-six vears old. 

Mr. Dill was born in Indiana and en- 
tered the naval stores industry when a 
youth as a stenographer in the offices of 
the S. P. Shotter Company, Chicago. He 
migrated East with the Shotter Company 
and continued in its service and that of 
the American Naval Stores Company un- 
til the liquidation of the latter, and sub- 
sequently in 1913 was co-organizer and 
vice-president of the Columbia Naval 
Stores Company. Mr. Dill was in charge 
of the company’s New York offices He 
was a Mason and a member of the 
Whitehall Club. 

Mr. Dill is survived by his widow and 
a son, Orville Dill of the Dill-Hough 
Company, naval stores, St. Louis. 








William Stevens Gates 

William Stevens Gates, member of the 
firm of J. M. Gates’ Sons Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., died May 6, 1930, at 
his home in that city. He was fifty-five 
years old. 

Mr. Gates, in company 
brothers, D. H. and J. A. Gates, reorgan- 
ized the paint and color business that 
was founded by their father, the late 
J. M. Gates, in 1861. 

Mr. Gates was a member of the Benev- 
olent & Protective Order of Elks, the 
Masons and Scottish Rite fraternities. He 
attended the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He is survived bv his widow, a daugh- 
ter, a sister and three brothers. 


Richard Young Good 


Richard Young Good. retired president 
of the Asahel Wheeler Company, Boston, 
died July 5, 1930, at his home in Somer- 
ville, Mass. He was seventy-eight years 
old. 

Mr. Good was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
and came to this country in his early 
youth. His first employment with the 
Asahel Wheeler Company was in the 
shipping department, whence he rose to 
the presidency. He retired from active 
participation in business in 1927, although 
at the time of his death he was vice- 
president of the firm. He was at one time 
an alderman in the city of Somerville, 





with his two 





where he had resided since 1888. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Gosnell Good; two sons, Richard 
and William, and a daughter, Mrs. 
George Good Keller. 

Beverly Fenton Hall 
Beverly Fenton Hall, Chicago repre- 


sentative of the Louisville Varnish Com- 
pany, Louisville, died August 1, 1930, at 
his home in that city from a heart at- 
tack, He was forty years old. 

Mr. Hall was a native of Louisville 
and joined the company shortly after his 
graduation from the University of Vir- 
ginia He served as the company’s rep- 
resentative in Chicago for more than sev- 
enteen years, 

His widow, Anna 
children, Beverly Hall 
survive 


Rowell Hall, and two 
and Fenton Hall, 


Charles Bearsley Hall 


‘harles Beasley Hall, manager 
of the chemical department of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, died December 22, 1929. He was 
sixty years of age. 

Mr. Hall was born in 
and received his education at 
University. He married Cora Mowatt, 
Chicago. For a number of years Mr. 
Hall was Chicago manager for W. H. 
Hutchinson & Son. Later he went with the 
Lennox Chemical Company, Cleveland, 
serving as general manager for that com- 
pany from 1910 to 1916, In_ the latter 
year he joined the Cleveland-Cliffs or- 
ganization, serving as sales manager of 
the heavy chemical department until the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Hall was a Mason, being a member 
of the Golden Rule Lodge, Chicago. He 
was also a member of the Chicabo Athe 
letic Club, the Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry, the 
Drug and Chemical Club, and the Chem- 
ists’ Club of New York. He was a man 
ot wide interests and was especially de- 


sales 


Glenhall, Ind., 
Purdue 
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voted to art in many of its forms, as 
we as a lover of tine horses. 

His widow, Cora Mowatt Hall, survives 
him. 


Henrik J. Krebs 


chairman of the board 
Krebs Pigment & 


Henrik J. Krebs, 
of directors of the 
Chemical Company, Newport, Del., died, 
Octeber 7, 1929, at Wilmington. He was 
cigbty-two years old 

Born in Denmark, Mr. Kré to 
this country in 1879 and shortly after- 
wa'tds became associated wi t} Lcla- 
ware Beet Sugar Company. rh 
employed as an engineer t 
Jones Company and built t 
plant in Wilmington. In 1886, with Alfre 
D. Warner and William G. Pennypacker, 
he formed the Delaware Chem 1c 
pany to manufacture anhydrous 
monia, and this firm, through r 
later became the National Ammonia 
Company. The Krebs Pigment & C1 - 
ical Company, was acquired as a - 
sidiary by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., in May, 1929. 

In recognition of his services to 
Royal Polytechnic College in Copenhag 
Mr. Krebs was made a Knight of Dau 
nebrog by the King of Denmark, and an 
honorary doctor’s degree was conferred 
upon him by the college. 

Surviving him are his widow, a son and 
a daughter. 


A. Stanley Lucas 


A. Stanley Lucas, president of the Al- 
ston-Lucas Paint Company, Chicago, 
died, March 29, 1930, at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., after illness for nearly a 
year. He was forty-eight years old. 

Mr. Lucas was a native of Philadelphia 
and in 1907, shortly after the late A. J. 
Lucas became president of the Alston- 
Lucas Paint Company, A. Stanley Lucas 
became associated with his father. He 
served as vice-president for many years 
ind, upon the death of his father in 1927, 
Mr. Lucas succeeded him as president. 

He s survived by his widow, Ethel 
Hamilton Lucas, and two daughters. He 
terred at Philadelphia. 


bs Came 








Was ir 


James B. Macneal 


James B. Macneal, founder of James 
B. Macneal & Co., Baltimore, died, April 
10, 1930, at the Union Memorial Hospital, 
Baltimore, after an illness of three 
months. He was eighty-eight years old. 

Mr. Macneal was born in Baltimore in 
1841, the son of Andrew L. and Monica 
Medley Macneal. After graduation from 
Baltimore City College he became an in- 











structor in St. Mary’s County Sch 

Maryland, and in 1858 entered the o 
business with his uncle, Lloyd Macneal. 
Ten years later he became the active 


head of the concern and remained as 





its director until 1910 when he met with 
an accident that foreed his retirement 
from active affairs. With his two son 
however, he continued his connections 
with James B. Macneal & Co., until the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Macneal was an active and one 
of the oldest members of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows in Baltimore 
and was also active in the Universalist 


Church of Our Father, having 
served in some _ official capatity 
1853; for over thirty years he served as 
president and for nearly sixty years he 
Was one of the church’s trustees. He 
Was later elected president emeritus. 

ve children survive him, Mary Es- 
telle, James Burgess, Smrah Moni 
Charles Loammi and Coramay. His wife, 


always 


since 








the late Sarah Sylvester Burgess Mac- 
neal, died two years ago. Mr. Macneal 
Was interred in London Park Cemetery, 


Baltimore. 


Michael McNamara 


Michael McNamara, founder 
president of the Michael McNamara 
Varnish Works, Detroit, died, November 
11, 1928, after an illness of one week. He 
Was ninety years old. Mr. McNamara 
was one of the early pioneers in the 
varnish manufacturing industry in the 
middle west, having founded the firm 
thet bears his name in 1872. 

Born in Countv Roscommon, Treland. 
he migrated to England and while still 
a young man came to the United States 
and made his home in Detroit. His first 
position was that of a sailor on the Great 
Lakes, but two years later, at the age 
of twenty-six. he entered the employ of 
the Berry Brothers Varnish Company 
(now Berry Brothers, Inc.) where he re- 
mained five years. With very little 


and 


money and some second-hand equipment. 
he established his own business in an 
old barn, where it was maintained for 


five vears. Mr. McNamara continued ac- 
tive in the conduct of his business until 
1915 when his Michael, jr., became 
the general manager of the firm 
Mr MacNamara had _ five 


son, 


children, 


Michael. jr., Ruth and Stephen survive 
him His wife, Ann Shaughnessy Mce- 
Namara, passed away in 1925 Mr. Mc- 
Namara was a charter member of the 
Holy Redeemer Church in Detroit. 
Edward H. Marcus 
Edward H. Marcus, president of th 

Edward H. Marcus Company, Louisvill 





died May 5, 1930, in a 
citys He was sixty-nine 


Mr. M*reus was born in 


hospital in that 
vears old 
Louisville, the 





son of Herman Marcus, who was estah- 
ished in the paint and glass business in 
1853 Upon completion of his education 
he joined his father in business and 1 
search of a broader knowledge of the in 
dustry he later joined the sales forces of 
Clements & Co Cincinnati He subse- 
quently returned to Louisville and again 
associated with his father, assuming 
charge of the company in 1890 In 19 

when the company was incorporated, he 
became president and remained in that 


capacity until his death 

His fraternal affiliations included the 
Masonic order, Demolay Commandery, 
Svottish Rite and Shrine fraternities. Mr. 
Marcus was also a director of the Louis- 
ville Title Company. He was a member 
and elder of the Zions Reformed Church 
and held several official positions with the 
( and Synods of the Reformed 
Church of the United States. 

In 1888 Mr. Marcus was married to 
Margaret Miller of Harrison, Ohio, who 
died in 1896, leaving a son, Irving J., 
who survives his father. In 1898 Mr. 
Marcus was wedded to Louisa C, Meyer, 
of Louisville, who bore two sons, Calvin 
H. and Herman W., whom with Mrs, 
Marcus also survive. 
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J. S. O. Matthai 


Samuel Oscar Matthai, 
Heller & 


former 
Merz 


John 
Chicago manager for the 
Corporation, died, August 12, 1930, at his 


home in Chicago. He was eighty years 
old. 
Mr. Matthai was born in Berlin, Ger- 


many, in 1850, He was trained as i 
fresco painter and followed that trade for 
some years after coming to this countrs 
He became manager of the Chicago branc! 
of Heller & Merz about 1900 and remained 
in that capacity until his retirement a few 
years ago. 

He was a member of the 
and was one of the veteran 
the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
cago. His wife died in 1928, 
life having extended over fifty-five 


William G. Moncrieff 
William G. Moncrieff, 


Masonic order 
members ot 
Club of Chi 
their married 


years 


president of th 


Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, New York 
died April 21, 1930, at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco. He had gone to Cali- 


fornia for a short vacation. He was sixty- 


five years old. a 
3orn in London, Ont., Mr. Moncrieff 


came to the United States in 1888 and 
eleven years later, organized the Cataract 
tefining «& Manufacturing Company 
serving as its president, with headquarters 
in Buffalo. In 1919 the company was 
merged with the Swan-Finch Oil Corpora 
tion, and Mr. Moncrieff had since been 
president of the enlarged company. — 

Mr. Moncrieff was a member of the 
Union League Club of New York, the 
Buffalo and Country clubs, the American 
Country Club of London, and the Nation- 
al Club of Toronto. For several years he 
was president of the Green Meadow Coun- 
try Club at Rye, N. Y. 

Surviving him are his 
sons, Ernest and Howard 
ices were held in St 
Toronto. 


wife and two 
Funeral serv- 


Basil's Church 


John Henry Pine 


John Henry Pine, former treasuret 
our association and Chicago manager fot 
the Muralo Company, New Brighton, N 
Y., died at his home in River Forest, Il 
April 3, 1930, after a lengthy illness He 
was sixty-nine years old. 

Mr. Pine was born and i 
Cincinnati. He began a career of 


educated in 
fifty- 


four years in the paint industry in 1876 
when he entered the employ of Moore's 
Paint Store in Cincinnati. His next em- 


ployment was with Barron & Boyle, paint 
and glass jobber, Cincinnati, and he late: 
formed a partnership with Foy & Erkines, 
also of Cincinnati, in the paint and glass 
jobbing business. In 1900 he became paint 
manager of the Cincinnati branch of _the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and four 
years later associated with the Muralo 
Company as manager of their Chicago 
branch, in which capacity he continued 
until his death. 

He was president of the Chicago Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club in 1911, president 
of the Chicago Paint Golfers in 1918 and 
was chosen treasurer of our national asso- 
ciation in 1923. He was a member of the 
Illinois Athleti¢ Club, Fulton Lodge, _In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows and River 
Forest Lodge of the A. F. & A. M. Mr. 
Pine attended the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. : 5 ; 

He was survived by A. Edith Pine, his 
widow, three daughters, Alice Pine Bar- 
ber, Edith Pine Wormood and Jane Pine 
Casey, and Milton K. Pine, his son, who 
succeeded him in his position as Chicago 
manager for the Muralo Company. Three 
grandchildren and two brothers also sur- 
vive. 

Mr. Pine was interred at Acacia Mauso- 
leum, Chicago. 


Lovett R. Potter 


Lovett R. Potter, vice-president and 
secretary of the Columbia Naval Stores 
Company, Savannah, died from hemor- 
rhage, May 16, 1930, at his home in 
Savannah, after a lengthy period of ill 
health. He was thirty-eight years old. 

Mr. Potter was engaged in the naval 
stores trade for twenty years, commenc- 
ing his career with the foreign depart- 
ment of the American Naval Stores Com- 
pany in 1910 and when this concern li- 
quidated in 1913 he associated with the 
Columbia Naval Stores Company. From 
1915 to 1919 he was manager of Colum- 
bia’s New Orleans office. He returned to 
Savannah in 1919 as assistant to the 
president and later was appointed vice- 
president and secretary of the company. 

His widow and three children survive 


George D. Pushee 


George D. Pushee, president of J. C 
Pushee & Sons, Inc., brush manufacturer 
Boston, died unexpectedly February 18 
1930, at his home in Weston, Mass. Death 
was due to a heart attack. He was sev- 
enty-four years old. 

Mr. Pushee was born in Lansingburg, 
now a part of Troy, New York. His father, 
John C. Pushee, in 1879 moved the busi- 
ness to Boston. Shortly following he ad- 
mitted his sons, Mr. George D. Pushee 
and Mr. John E. Pushee, to membership 
The business continued as a partnership 
until 1923, when Mr. George D. Pushee 
purchased his brother's interest. The 
business was conducted by Mr. George 
D. Pushee for one year, and in 1924 was 
incorporated. 

Mr. Pushee was a member of the West- 
ern Golf Club, the Eastern Yacht Club, 
and the Exchange Club. 

Surviving him are his wife, two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Horace C. Cushman of New- 
ton, Mass., and George H. Pushee of 
Weston ; two sisters, Miss Anna Pushee of 


Somerville, Mass., and Mrs. Louis M., 
Prindle of Washington, D. C., and a 
brother, Leslie D. Pushee of Winchester, 
Mass., who also is identified with J. C. 


Pushee & Sons, Inc. 


Hugh Reilly 


Hugh Reilly, president of the Hugh 
Reilly Company, Washington, D. C., died 
June 16, 1930, at his home in that city 
after an illness of several months. He 
was sixty-eight years old. 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Reilly arrived in 
this country and located in Washington 
in 188%. Fight years after his establish- 
ment in Washington he started the busi- 
ness that bears his name. 

He was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Metropolitan Bank, 


@ lite member of the Congressional Coun- 
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try Club, the Racquet t 
member of the Wa ! Cc 
Knights of Columbus a 

A son, Hugh Reilly, j ind ree daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, tutl and M1 Bri 
Reilly Thomas, survive. 

William J. Ross 

William J. Ross, secretary of John W 
Masury & Son of California, died Novem 
ber 10, 1929, at his home in San Frat 
cisco after a week's illness with pneu 
monia He was fifty-eight years old. 

Born in Pennsylvania Mt Ross n 
grated with his parents to California and 
became associated with the Masury com 
pany in 1917. His first duties were in 
charge of the packing and shipping Ge- 
partments. He was elected secretary In 
1927 

His widow, two sons and a daughter 


survive him. 


Herbert Graff Sidebottom 


Herbert Graff 
vears connected with the paint and chem - 
cal trades in New York, killed himself ina 
St. Louis hotel, May 22, 1930. He had 
been in ill health for some time. He was 
thirty-eight years old. 

Mr. Sidebottom was born in German- 
town, Pa., March 20, 1892 He was edu- 
cated at the Germantown Academy and at 
Cornell University, being graduated by» 
Cornell as a chemical engineer in 1913 
Shortly after his graduation he_ entered 
the employ of E. I. du pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington. Several months later 
he went with Barrett Company, New York, 
with which he was connected for nin¢ 
years in the laboratory and sales depart- 
ment and manager of technical service 
department. In 1922, with David W. Jayne, 
he organized the firm of Jayne & Side- 
bottom, manufacturers’ agent, this city. 
Later, with H. C. Clonner, he bought and 
operated the Newark Varnish Works. In 
the past few years he was connected with 
the Sun Oil Company, the L. Martin Com- 
pany, the Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
and, at the time of his death, with Mather 
& Co., an industrial service concern, Chi- 
cago 

Mr. Sidebottom was active in 
tion work in New York for a number of 
years. He was secretary of the Chemists’ 
Club, the New York section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club of New York. He was 
also a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers and of several so- 
cial and country clubs. 

His widow, formerly Ann Nottingham 
Sites, and two children survive, also a 
brother, Walter Sidebottom, Philadelphia, 
and a sister, Mrs. Catherine Adams. 

The body was sent to Germantown, 
where the funeral was held. 


George C. Southwick 

George C. Southwick, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Corpo- 
ration, Louisville, died in a hospital there 
December 18, 1929. He had been ill for 
some time, having been operated on De- 
cember 2. He was sixty-two years old. 

Mr. Southwick went to Louisville from 
Mississippi thirty-seven years ago and 
began work in the plant of the old Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Company. Later he was the 
company’s traveling representative in the 
South, and in 1911 he was made a de- 
partment manager. For several years he 
was assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Southwick was a Presbyterian. He 
belonged to the Pendennis, also the Au- 
dubon Country Club, and was a member of 
the Louisville Board of Trade. He left a 
widow, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Southwick : 
three sons, Clifford D., Charles W., and 
IL. A. Southwick, and one daughter, Mrs. 
N. H. Lyons. 


Jermain Alden Spooner 


Jermain Alden Spooner, president of the 
F. O. Pierce Company, paint manufac- 
turer, New York, died suddenly in his 
home in Brightwaters, Long Island, May 
26. 1930. He was in his eighty-fourth 
year. 

Mr. Spooner was born in Brooklyn, the 
son of Alden Jermain and Maria (Hentz) 
Spooner. He was educated at the Hemp- 
stead Institute and also attended business 
college. As a boy, he entered the employ 
of Mills & Ray. Subsequently he was 
with the New York “Independent,” now 
defunct newspaper, and the Ames Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicopee, Mass. In 
1870 he went with Hall, Bradley & Co., 
and in the next year was with Hobbs, 
Blieh & Hibbard. 

Mr. Spooner was with the F. O. Pierce 
Company continuously for fifty-eight 
years He entered its employ February 
28, 1872, as credit manager. Tater he 
was made secretary, which position he 
held until the death of F. O. Pierce in 
1926, at which time he succeeded him to 
the presidency. He was also the com- 
pany’s representative in the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the New York 
Board of Trade, and the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Spooner was a member of the Epis- 
copal Church. He and Miss Alice Dela- 
pierre were married in Brooklyn. May 4, 
1881. Mrs. Spooner survives. They had 
two daughters, Mrs. 0. G. Conover and 
Mrs. F. E. Prior. Interment was in Green- 
field Cemetery, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Marshall M. Sullenger 


Marshall M. Sullenger, 
Seattle branch of the Bass-Hueter Paint 
Company, now the National Lead Com- 
pany of California, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in that citv, May 13, 1930. 
He was fifty-eight years old. 


Born in Napa, Colo., Mr. Sullenger be- 


Sidebottom, for sevcial 


associa- 








manager of the 


gan his career in the industry in 1895 
with J. P. Jarman Paint & Wallpaper 
Company, San Jose, Cal. In 1995 he 


assumed the managership of the Seattle 
branch of Bass-Hueter, in which capacity 
he remained until the time of his death. — 

He ws former president of the Puget 
Sound Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and 
was a member of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks and also the 
Masonic Order. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, his mother and a brother and 
sister, 

Solomon L. Sulzberger 


Solomon L. Sulzberger, president of the 
Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, died July 23 aboard the “A qui- 
tania,” two days out of New York. He 
was returning with Mrs. Sulzberger from 





a two months’ trip to Carlsbad. He was 
seventy-three years old. 

Mr. Sulzberger was born in Philadel- 
Phia February 5, 1857. His parents were 
Leopold and Sophia (Lindauer) Sulz- 
berger. He attended the public schools 
of Philadelphia and was graduated from 


the Central High School. He went to 
( hicago in 1876 to become credit man- 
ager for Lindauer Brothers & Co., and 


eleven years later he became a salesman 
for Stein Bloch & Co., clothing manu- 
facturer, Rochester, N. Y. He founded 


the Enterprise Paint Manufacturing 
Company December 1, 1893. 
He took an early and broad interest 


in the general affairs of the paint indus- 
try. He was elected president of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States in 1916, having previously 
served as treasurer of the association for 


twelve years. He had also been presi- 
dent of the Paint, Oil & Varnish Club 
of Chicago. His activities in the local 
and national organizations were many 


and extended over thirty years. 

Mr. Sulzberger was long noted for his 
philanthropic activities and took a prom- 
inent part in charity projects for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was a 
former president of the Jewish Aid So- 
ciety of Chicago and a member of the 
board of directors of the Jewish Chari- 
ties of Chicago. He was also a former 
president of the Standard Club and a 
member of the Sinai Congregation and of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
For many years he was an enthusiastic 
golfer, having membership in the Lake 
Shore Country Club. 

Mr. Sulzberger and Miss 
were married in Chicago February 1, 
1887. Their home was at 1255 North 
State street, Chicago. 3esides his widow 
he left a son, Frank L. Sulzberger, vice- 
president of the Enterprise Company, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Edwin Eisendrath 
and Mrs. Robert Ejisendrath, both of 
Chicago. He had seven grandchildren 


Clara Frank 


A brother, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New 
York, and two sisters, Miss Flora Sulz- 
berer and Mrs. David Rosenheim, both 
of Chicago, also survive. 
Burial was in Chicago. 
George Taylor 
George Taylor, secretary of the Fred 


L. Lavanburg Company, New York, died 
November 12 at his home in Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., after an illness of about four 
months. He was fifty-three years old. 

Born in New York, Mr. Taylor entered 
the employ of the Lavanburg firm in 
1890. His wife, a son and a daughter 
survive him. 


Miller P. Von Hoesen 


Miller Purdy Van Hoesen, partner in 
the F. P. Van Hoesen Company, Roch- 
ester and Buffalo, N. Y., died suddenly 


April 18 due to heart attack. He was 
forty years old. 
Mr. Van Hoesen was born in Roch- 


ester in December, 1889, the son of Frank 
P. and Addie Miller Van Hoesen. His 
elementary and high school education was 
received in Rochester and later he at- 
tended Montclair Military Academy and 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was prominently identified as an athlete. 
In 1910 he became associated with the 
Van Hoesen Company as office manager. 
He was later manager of the wholesale 
and retail paint departments and then 
served as general manager of the busi- 
ness in Rochester. 

In 1922, Mr. Van Hoesen and his 
brother, Frank C., formed a partnership 
and acquired the interest in the Van Hoe- 
sen firm, held by their father, Frank P. 
Van Hoesen, the company’s founder. 


Mr. Van Hoesen was at one time presi- 
dent of the Rochester Paint Dealers Club 
and was a member of the executive board 
of the National Paint Dealers Associa- 


tion. He was a member of the Masonic 
order and the Central Presbyterian 
Church. He was also a member of the 


Rochester Club, Advertising Club, Auto- 
mobile Club, Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Oak Hill Country Club. 

He was survived by a son, Frank P. 
Van Hoesen, 2d, and a daughter, Jane 
Frank P. Van Hoesen, his father, and 
Frank C. Van Hoesen, who was a part- 
ner with him at the time of his death, 
also survive. 


Wilberforce Richard Wheeler 


Wilberforce Richard Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Wheeler Varnish Works, Chi- 
cago, died November 11, 1929, at Oak 
Park, Ill., after a short illness. He was 
forty-six years old. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in Nora Springs, 
Towa, in 1883. He attended grade school 
and high school at Oak Park and gradu- 
ated from Cornell University. In 1911 he 
entered the varnish business, which was 
founded by his father in 1840, and be- 
came treasurer in 1923. Upon his fa- 
ther’s death in 1925, Mr. Wheeler became 
president of the concern. Mr. Wheeler 
was a member of the Oak Park Club, 
Illinois Athletic Club, Oak Park Country 
Club and the First Baptist Church of 
Oak Park. 

Surviving Mr. Wheeler are his widow, 


Estelle Hebard Wheeler; a son, Frank 
Hebard Wheeler, and a brother, Henry 
D. Wheeler, who is president of the 


Wheeler Varnish Works. 
Frank B. Wiborg 


Frank B. Wiborg, co-founder and for- 
mer vice-president of the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, Cincinnati, died May 12, 1929, 
from pneumonia at his home in New 
York. He was seventy-five years old. 

Born in Cleveland in 1855, Mr. Wiborg 
was educated at Chickering Institute, 
from which he was graduated in 1874. 
He entered into a partnership with the 
late Levi Addison Ault and when the 
company was incorporated in 1891 Mr. 
Wiborg was elected vice-president. The 
commencement of the business was in a 
small store in Cincinnati and in 1928, 
when the firm became a unit of the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation, it had 
branches in every large city in the coun- 
try and plants were operated in four for- 
eign countries, 

Mr. Wiborg was a member of the 
Queen City and Pillar Clubs, Cincinnati; 
Metropolitan and Chevy Chase Clubs, 
Washington ; and the Union League, Rac- 
quet and Tennis, India House National 
Golf, Oakland Golf and Maidstone Coun- 
try Clubs in New York. He was the au- 
thor of several books, among them “A 
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Commercial Traveler in South America,’ 
“Travels of an Unofficial Attache,’ and 
“Printing Ink.’ 

Surviving him are three daughters, 
Miss Hoyt Wiborg, Mrs. Sidney W. Fish 
and Mrs. Gerald <. Murphy. 

A. Townsend Yard 
A. Townsend Yard, _ vice-president, 


treasurer and general manager of Ed- 
ward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N 


Y., died suddenly at his home in Har- 
rison, N. Y.. May 25, 1930, following an 
attack of rheumatic fever which devel- 


oped into pneumonia. 

Prior to joining the Smith company in 
1926, Mr. Yard was an industrial engineer 
with the Roebling company and the 
Worthington Pump company. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


Rosin Marketing 
Methods 


Due to the sudden illness which de- 
veloped to Chairman R. O. Walker of the 
rosin marketing methods committer 
while in the south attending the Naval 
Stores Conference, accompanied by Presi- 
dent Chatfield, it was impossible for M1 
Walker to represent our association. 

President Chatfield, therefore, wired 
rep- 


the undersigned to come south and 
association in 
having 


this work. 
been out of 


resent our 
Unfortunately, 





R. W. Hafner 


Acting Chairman on Rosin Market- 
ing Methods 


touch with the latest developments of 
this committee and Mr. Walker’s in- 
ability to discuss this question, I started 
for the south unprepared. 

A few meetings with some of the con- 
sumers attending the conference and sev- 
eral informal talks with producers to- 
gether with my knowledge of previous 
meetings as a member of this committee, 
developed these pertinent facts. 

The naval stores industry have made 
progress in the contral of the quality of 
barrels, resulting in a lower and more 
uniform tare and your committee urged 
a continuance of the efforts responsible. 

The paramount question, however, on 
which your committee has been placing 
emphasis has been the sale of rosin on 
a net weight basis. 

It was felt that this change in naval 
stores marketing could be brought about 
through further cooperation between 
consumers and producers, as each suc- 
ceeding year brings us nearer to the 
realization of this objective, which, in 
the committee’s judgment, would be an 
ideal method for marketing rosin. 


Consumers’ Questions 

However, several other questions were 
raised by consumers which were pre- 
sented at the conference as follows :— 

1. Urge the use of larger containers 
weighing gross two units. This would 
reduce the percentage of tare, simplify 
inventory and calculation, also result in 
fewer packages to handle and reduce net 
cost per pound of rosin by the saving 
in freight now paid on the wood. 

2. Recommend the use of galvanized 
hoops and nails instead of iron hoops and 
nails as several reports were received by 
this committee of the discoloration of 
the rosin through the use of the iron 
hoops and nails rusting. 

3. Standardize and simplify grading 
by reducing the present thirteen grades 
to six. 

Your committee feels that considerable 
progress has been made in meeting the 
consumers’ problems. The packages are 
being standardized with less and less 
variation, more rigid specifications have 
been adopted by the various boards of 
trade, namely, to be in merchantable 
order “Staves shall not exceed one inch 
in thickness and shall be thirty-six 
inches in length, the maxi*:um variation 
over or under thirty-six inches to be 
one-half inch. All staves, however, in 


any individual barrel to be of uniform 
length.” (Effective March 1, 1930.) 
It can be expected that other changes 


will be made to still further reduce the 
variation, 

Furthermore, the naval store producers 
are endeavoring to develop a method 
which will permit the inspection with- 
out breaking up the rosin as much as it 
is now done and also to keep out water. 

While our principal goal should con- 
tinue to be the adoption of a plan for 
the sale of rosin on a net pound basis, we 
realize that such a change cannot be ac- 
complished quickly. Therefore, we urge 
our association to continue a committee 
to work with the producers for the adop- 
tion of a method for the sale of rosin 
on the net pound basis, and any other 
questions which will be of mutual benefit. 

In concluding this report, may I ex- 
press my thanks for the Tine spirit evi- 
denced by producers and consumers who 
have given every cooperation to your 
committee. 

A special mention should be made of 
the fine assistance given us by the pro- 











ducers and dealers of naval stores 
through their secretary, Carl Speh and to 
R. O. Walker for his untiring efforts and 
uccomplishments of the past in this im- 
portant work, without which background 
your committee could not have reported 
this progress. 


Sustaining Membership 


Your committee on sustaining mem- 
berships, working under the direction of 
the executive committee, undertook to se- 
cure subscriptions for fifty (50) sustain- 
This number was de- 
for the reason that it 


ing memberships. 
upon 


termined 





D. W. Figgis 


Chairman on Sustaining Membership 


seemed desirable because of general busi- 
ness conditions to keep the number at a 
minimum, even though it were necessary 
to utilize at least a portion of the sur- 
plus which was carried over from last 
year. 

There has been an increasing objection 
to this method of financing our expenses, 
but all those who have subscribed have 
done so without pressure and with entire 
good will. 

It is expected that the action of this 
convention on the financial plan to be 
presented to it will do away with the 
necessity of soliciting sustaining member- 
ships in the future. 

Subscriptions to sustaining member- 
ships were as follows :— 


American Can Company......-+s++++- as 
AMONYMOUS ...--- eee eee etter eeetee cs ehenman 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company... 1 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 1 
Bisbee Linseed Company. " ales 

Continental Can Company we ae 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company...-.....-.-- 2 
I. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co...... eon ae 
gle-Picher Lead Company......... 




















Enterprise Stamping Company..... cae wace oe 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc.......++-+-+> ace, 
W. P. Fuller & Co.........-- 2 
General Paint Corporation ipa cigie's cc. Sy 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.........+.+..-. 1 
Louisville Varnish Company....... Se oot.. 
National Lead Company....... : eee 
New Jersey Zinc Compa@ny......cessscececees a 
Patek Brothers, Inc........:+«-+- : 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 3 
Pratt & Lambert, In A 2 
J. C. Pushee & Sons l 
Tropical Paint & Oil Company.............. 1 
U. S. Industrial Aleohol Company l 
Whiting-Adams Company.... ; 1 
Cc. K. Williams & Co........+-. 1 


Trademarks 


There are many phases of our associa- 
tion work that are perhaps of more gen- 
erul importance than that of the trade- 





Cc. H. Black 


Chairman on Trademarks 


mark bureau, but this activity is one that 
even to the casual observer must indicate 
a definite benefit to all members who are 
using it. Perhaps the very effectiveness 
and simplicity of the bureau’s work make 
it difficult for your committee on trade- 
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marks to make an interesting report t 
the annual convention of the association 

During the year 1930 approximately 500 
new marks were added to our records and 
many detailed reports furnished to mem- 
bers The total number of trademarks 
now listed is approximately 21,000 The 
listing in most cases shows the manufac- 
turers using the product on which the 
mark is used, the date of adoption, and 
whether registered in the United States 
Patent Office. 

The trademark book of the association, 
published in 1927, together with supple- 
ment, published in 1929, your committee 
feels, is a sufficiently comprehensive list, 








and therefore the expense of an addi- 
tional book brought exactly up to date 
should not be considered far another 
year. Price of this book, together with 


the supplement, is $3 to members, and it 
is urged that all members who have not 
procured copies should do_ so. As has 
been stated before, these books are not 
only valuable on account of the trade- 
mark data they contain, but also serve 
as buyers’ guides. 


Your committee has no definite recom- 
mendations to make at this time, except 
to again point out that the value of the 


trademark bureau depends largely on the 
co-operation of the members in promptly 
reporting. new trademarks adopted ind 
further to urge the full use of the bureau 


by making requests for any informatio 
on trademark matters, 

On the appvintment of this year’s trade- 
mark committee, it found this bureau 
operating efficiently, and this report 
should not be closed without a word of 
tribute to the staff at the national head- 
quarters which has carried on this trade- 
mark work very effectively with a min- 
imum of expense. 


President Chatfield:—Just before we 
adjourn, I am going to promise the 
president will try to be on time tomor- 
row morning at 9:30 o'clock We 
stand adjourned. 

(The session was adjourned at 4:50 
p. m.) 


Friday, October 17 


Third Business Session, Friday Forenoon 


The meeting was convened at 9:45 
a. m., Friday, President Chatfield pre- 
sidiny.) 

President Chatfield: —Please 
order. 


We will call the roll. 
Roll Call 
Atlarta 


itimore .....-. 2 
ffalo..... ° ° i 
entral New York AU 
hicaga 

Ciacinnati- .. tee 
Clevelard .... oe 2 
Colorado . eee 1 
Columbus ....-- 
Dayton eccere ove ° 
Detroit ...cccees ean cae 1 
Golden Gate. ° 1 
Indianapolis . 
Kansas City... 


come to 





I 
I 
C 
( 
























Los Angeles wi “ 
E.siiSville «-ccccccs ° a 1 
ROCA cccct ccc cecccccvcevees Javea a 
Milwaukee es “ 
Mirneapolis-St. Paul pie ; 0 
Nebri.ska ........ ietadeaoens ine 0 
New England..........- eee ; 3 
New York....-. nee ; wis ° . 
QMakland ... 2 ccccceesrees sxees 0 
Philadelphia Hf 
Pittsburgh ...... ‘ . ‘ . 2 
Pocthuyd .... euinecs we ” 0 
Puget Sound......csccesesc-covscsees “ 
PRUCRMNEME cc cccccccrosceesserescee 7 0 
Rochester ; te teenn bees. 6 wee l 
Ss. POPE errer ce inne’ kiN eke Reece €e'e-6 4 
Toiedc a 
‘Toront L. a Vi eeeue ees ° ° = 
CISL cc wadhen Deen sae Kaa OUORAO RwEe 68S SSA EUROS “ 


President Chatfield: —With a great 
deal of persuasion and pain, we have 
induced Andy Hay to come and talk 
to you. His reputation is far and wide. 
He can talk on either side of the line; 
it is all the same. And I am sure he 
brings you a message, as you will see 


on your program this morning, “The 
Missing Link in Business.” It gives 


me great pleasure to introduce Mr. 


Hay. 


Business’ Missing Link 


Andrew E. Hay:—As a salesman, I, 


like the others, have taken some fairly 
large orders, but when I said “yes” to 
George Horgan’s invitation, I took, per- 


haps, the largest order I have ever taken 
in promising to come and talk before this 
convention. 


My position reminds me somewhat of 
the Nigger down South, who landed his 
truck into a procession of Hibernians, and 
the only comment the people thought it 
necessary to make in the papers the next 
morning was that the Nigger would have 
been thirty-five years of age next Au- 
gust. It seems to me foolish to tell a 
bunch of men like this, to try to tell 
them, what is missing in business. 

Those of you from the other side have 
seen those patriotic invitations outside of 
the Federal building, “Join the Marines 
and see the World.” Some fellow in State 
street, Chicago, wrote underneath that, 
‘Join the Submarines and see the Under- 
world.” 

That is the kind of feeling that I have 
in standing before this audience today, 
a kind of submarine feeling. It consists 
of a sinking of the region of the dia- 
phragm and a gathering mental darkness. 

Nevertheless, I consider it an honor to 
take part in a program of this conven- 
tion, at any time and at any place, but 
underneath certain feelings I am par- 
ticularly happy to be here when the meet- 
ing place is in the Dominion of Canada. 
Canada, as a country, has been singu- 
larly fortunate almost in keeping with 
the origin of the name that was given to 
it by the fathers of the confederation. 
After this country was known as Upper 
and Lower Canada, the provinces united, 
and the legislative body then in power 
sought a name for them that would be 
comprehensive enough to embrace them 
all. 

During their deliberations, at a meeting 
held for that purpose, there came, like an 
inspiration, to one of the member's at- 
tention, a text of Scripture from the 
minor prophets, that says, “His dominion 
shall be free from sea to sea and from 
the rivers, even unto the ends of the 
earth.” 

It was at once seen that that was an 
accurate geographical description of the 
country, and it was unanimously agreed 
to call it the Dominion of Canada, 

Since then, Canada has been the recipi- 
ent of manifold blessings, but no greater 
good could have come to it than to have 
as its neighbor the United States of 
America. It is my privilege to be much 
in both countries, and I believe we form 
one of the most sincere admiration so- 
cieties that ever existed, and as such 


are a noble example to the nations of 
the world. The borders of many nations 
touch each other, but no two nations so 
situated express to one another the friend- 
liness and mutual respect as do_ the 
United States and Canada The objec- 
tives of their legislative and administra- 
tive activities are the same, which brings 
them together in thought, which 
friendliness and is the highway to whole- 
hearted co-operation, 


Happy 


tosters 


Inter-Relationship 


This happy relationship between tw¢ 
countries exists not only because we 
speak the same tongue and use the same 
roads and sail the same waters, but be- 
cause when either nation gives its word 
that word is observed with no reserva- 
tions or secret operations. 

We love these lands placed side by side 

These lands with plenty flowing 

We look with pride back through the years 

With truest friendship growing 

To bind our hearte in strongest ties 

Ties time can never sever. 

The Stars-and Stripes, the Maple Leaf 

Shalt be our high endeavor. 


And it gives me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to address this National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish convention, held in the city 
of Toronto, in the Dominion of Canada 

Another thing that pleases me in being 
here is that I am not asked to make an 
after-dinner talk, and I am very grateful 
to be placed in this part of the day. I 
dislike after-dinner talks, that is, I dis- 
like giving them. I am partial to hear- 
ing them. Indeed, I am very fond of them. 
One of the finest after-dinner talks I ever 
heard was from a friend of mine who 
said to the waiter, “Just put all on the one 
check.” It is what an after-dinner talk 
should be—it was brief and exceedingly 
profitable. Possibly I laid considerable 
value on it because of my nationality, for 
there are two things for which they say 
the Scotch are famous, the ability with 
which they save money and the slowness 
with which they see jokes. They say if 
you want to make a Scotchman happy in 
his old age, tell him jokes when he is 
young. It was an Irishman who told me 
that the Irish invented the bagpipes and 
sold them to the Scotch as a joke, and 
they haven't seen it yet and are still 
playing them. 

The stories that are told about Scotch 
thriftiness are more than can be num- 
bered. I haven’t had the latest because I 
wasn’t in the office yesterday, but one ot 
the most recent is of a Scotchman who 
built an apartment house without fire 
escapes because it was leap year. 

So that I have, underneath certain feel- 
ings, I say, considerable reason to be 
thankful for being here on this program 
and here at this particular time of the 
day. 

I realize, gentlemen, that it is a dan- 
gerous thing to monkey with the missing 
link. but I want to try to jump as far 
away as possible from the Darwinian 
theory and deal with man as he now is, 
endowed by God with rich and rare and 
masterful qualities. 

We gaze with rapture on the mighty 
structures, both ancient and modern, in 
this fair world of ours. We marvel at 
their noble diginity and symmetrical 
beauty. We admire the genius of the 
architect and the skill of the builder, but 
greater far than any of these is the build- 
ing of man, whose architect is divine and 
whose builder and maker is God. 

Over the door of every profession, every 
calling, every occupation, there is a 
standing advertisement, “Wanted, a 
Man’’—a man with clear brain of fine 
grain, with clear light in his eye and the 
hue of health on his cheek, with poised 
judgment and a rugged will, with a sweet 
spirit and a pure heart. A man such as 
Shakespeare spoke of when he said, ‘His 
life was gentle and the elements so mixed 





in him that nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, ‘This is a man’,’ 
Alexander Pope, that peculiar but fasci- 
nating poet, said, “‘Know thou thyself, 
presume not God to scan, the proper 


study of mankind is man’’; and Abraham 
Lineoln once declared, ‘“‘Business success 
is the study of the development of man’s 
constructive capacities, faculties, quali- 
ties and powers.” 

This great continent is fabulously 
wealthy in things material and possesses 
both the necessities and luxuries of life 
in great abundance, yet it lacks to an 
alarming degree that type of manhood 
which goes to build up nations, charac- 
terized by steadfast, upward growth, and 
founded upon principles which shall en- 
dure until time shall be no more. There 
is a deep-felt need for men whose minds 
and hearts produce a combination of in- 
tellectual righteousness, which would 
bring about a condition in commerce that 
would be at once rugged, refined, reliable 
and reproductive. 


Study of the Individual 


If instead of devoting all our time to 
the study of the ways and means of do- 
ing business, the study of products to 
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meet and « te the demands of the buy- 
ing public, ild devote ourselves t 
the stud of the dividual and the de 
velopmet ft ess-producityz 
qualities, [ make dt ay that the 
barometer of | ne would rise and re- 
main h t pr t qualities 
of Manhood id ind exXer- 
cises produced 

The wisdom of ma gs t ! n right 
is forcefull strated . ident aa 
the ife of the ite |? ( l ot Boston, 
It seems he wa bre b i Christ- 
mas present for inx- 
ious that he should ; thin 
that might not or i 
struct him, he bought ling 
blocks that had as ons f res 
the map of the United Stat ri 


ing home he scattered the 

nursery floor and asked hi 

him the map of his countrys 

minutes the work was done and 

ture was perfect In answer to 

don's inquiry on how he had accon 

it so rapidly, his little son replied, 

was the picture of a man on the ba 

I built him and then turned it over 

am convinced that every business activ 

in the land of commerce and throughou 

the continent of trade would find its tru: 

Place and function to profit if we would 

devote more of our time and energy to 

the building of man, of the individual. 
We can readily realize that there are but 

three powers utilized in business. There 

is Man power, Money power, and mechan- 

ical power They tell us that the science 

of philosophy is the effects by their 

causes, and there is just one cause and 

two effects in these three kinds of power 





Constructive man power is the cause of 
money power and mechanical power 
That is the active agent that creates 
those conditions in the individual which 





business houses ¢ 
of business buildir 
life building, 


found in the 
tivity— 


ire Indeed, the life 
xy is the. business of 
and the secret of success is 


philosophy of human ac- 





Business is not a system 
A process, scheme or p 
But it is the application 
Of the power of man 
We emphasize the pplication 
For the static strength won't sell 
It's the giving out or service 
That makes power tell 
And power, that force dynamic. 
Ww hat a world of meaning there 
Not in ail the realms of nature , 
With manpower in compare 
But the power and the service 
_Must be right in life’s great plan 
For rewards are predetermined ; 
By the level’ of the man. 








success of the Indipaiend. eaten the 
al, yelieve, gen- 
tlemen, that the missing link in business 
is the fully developed individual whose 
faculties and capacities and powers are 
developed to a degree bordering on per- 
fection, that gives that vital contact be- 
tween invention and research and manu- 
facturing and selling and distribution, and 
it is the unfolding and enriching of those 
Inner qualities that will bring the desir- 
able condition about or the ideal condi- 
tion about that we all seek, for it is 
Within man. not without, the’ sun rise: 
oe — not without, form the clouds 
Within man, not without. are the sen ee; 
PaaS, ithout, are the caves of the 
Out of which sweep 
Within man. not 
destiny 

_My contention is that you executives 
who so often desire to-improve your ma- 
terials or your methods of doing business 
might have underneath you individuals 
oo Govelopmmont of those qualities 

em may bring wi i > success 
ue 7, Bain with it the success of 

I realize that we should be familiar 
with the business in which we are en- 
gaged. We should know to the minutest 
detail the nature of the goods that we 
handle, for knowledge increases the qual- 
ity, but these things and all other busi- 
esti depnend for their proper 
-xecution on the kind o ‘ P > y 
a eet ee, nd of man or men who 

Therefore, I believe, gentlemen, that the 
missing link is our failure to give suf- 
ficient attention to the individual himself 
to the upbuilding of those who are in our 
employ and ourselves, 

More than formerly we must give our- 
selves to the training of the mind, the 
cultivation of the heart, the care of the 
body, and the development of the will. 

Students of the mind teii us that in 
order to have the mind in a proper con- 
dition ; that ideas may be born within it, 
it must, first of all, be in a positive and 
optimistic state; that our mental faculties 
are paralyzed when the outlook is nega- 
tive. So that we should have a mental 
condition like the man who said he was 
always happy having a good time think- 
ing of the good time he would be having 
if he was having a good time. 

_The trained mind is a mind that is sure 
of itself and full of confidence, that con- 
fidence that Theodore Roosevelt had, of 
whom it is said that when he died and 
went to heaven, he immediately began to 
organize a great choir. He called for 
ten thousand sopranos, ten thousand 
altos, ten thousand tenors. When he was 
going away, they said to him, “Don’t you 
want someone to sing bass?” 

He said, “No, I am going to sing bass 
myself.” 

That was the abounding confidence 
that the trained mind of Theodore Roose- 
velt had, and it is a desirable condition 
to be in 





lesolating blasts: 
without, hang the stars of 





Strive for Perfection 

Of course, I don’t attempt to preach 
perfection I don’t think that anv man 
will reach it. I hope not, because the last 
perfect man that came into our midst. 
they crucified him But we are exhorted 
to strive unto perfection Very often that 
which is desirable, however, is not ob- 
tainable, and that which is obtainable is 
not desirable. 


IT remember reading of a school of boys 





who were bein examined for physical 
fitness Some of them were marked per- 
fect and others were deficient During 
the afternoon there was a considerable 


commotion in the playground. 
asked one of the boys what 


A passerby 
was wrong, 


and he said, “It is one of the deficient 
fellows knocking hell out of a_ perfect 
kid.” We should, however, strive unto 


perfection, 

Having that optimistic condition of 
mind may not not change thines for us, 
but I believe, gentlemen, that it will 











































































































































































change us and help us better to face the 
conditions that exist, and that is a great 
deal. 

It is told of an Irishman who was ap- 
prehended and sentenced to be lashed, 
that every time the lash came down on 
him he Jaughed heartily, and when they 
asked the reason for his hilarity, he said 
that he was laughing because they had 
caught the wrong man His cheerfulness 
helped him to bear the punishment better, 
and I believe an optimistic turn of mind 
will help you to bear the punishment that 
we are being asked to take these days 

I can’t stand here before you and 
profess to say a great deal about the 
mind, but I know this, that knowledge is 
power, at least applied knowledge is 
power, and that the old (ireek philosopher 
was right when he said, “He that knows 
not and knows that he knows not is a 
fool, but he that knows and knows that he 
knows is a wise man.’ And that, dis- 
criminatingly applied, carries a high price 
in the markets of the world 

There was a firm whose machinery sud- 
denly stopped one day and, after consid- 
erable loss, they called in an expert He 
came and looked around at all the ma- 
chinery and then asked for a hamme 
and with the hammer he hit a bolt, and 
the wheels began to move around as for- 
merly He sent in his bill, $500 The 
president of the company didn’t think it 
was too much for them to pay, but he 
thought it was too much for h'm to 

harge. He thought it might embarrass 

im by asking him for a detailed state- 
ment of his account, and so he sent it 
and it read, “Striking one bolt,$1. Know- 
ng which bolt to strike, $499.’ 

The power of knowing, having the 
mind trained to know, is a valuable thing, 
ind the psychologists tell us that that 
an be done that we can eradicate the 
egative qualities of the mind by the 
levelopment of the orresponding quali 


ties, and that training the mind Is like 
food 


training the body filling t with 
that is good for it and exeresing it by 
ising the knowledge that we have for- 
merly assimilated. 

It was told of a Southern gentleman 
maybe one of you gentleman who come 
from the South) who came to New York 
and was looking for a certain bank and 
he couldn't find it. He at last got hold of 
and said to him, “I will give 


a newsboy ' 
s if vou can show me such- 


ou 50 cen 
and-such a bank.” 

The newsboy led the gentleman 
loors down from where they were stand- 





three 


ng and showed him the bank He paid 
im the 50 cents and said, ‘That is easily 
earned money e 

“Yes.”’ said the newsboyv: but you 


must remember that we bank directors 1s 
paid high in New York.” — 
And to know is a very va uable thing. 


I envy the legal-trained mind that 


seems to be able to break things up Into 
ts component parts They look at it 
again and by the law of syntony seem 


to be able to put it together in a logical 
and forceful way 

Poise, they say, is one of the scarcest 
commodities in life, and vet one of the 
ear-marks of mental strength, to have @ 
well-balanced mind 

The story is told of a ) i 
taken up before the judge for striking a 
woman The judge asked him if he had 
anything to say He said, “I was told to 
go to this woman because she professed 
to take aside the veil and let me look 
into the future and tell me what was s0- 
ng to happen to me in the days to come. 
I gave her two dollars and she went into 
a trance and when she came out of it 
she began to laugh with great glee and I 
couldn’t help but swat her one in the eye, 
for it was the first time I had ever had 
the opportunity of striking a happy me- 
dium.” 

It is a great thing. gentlemen, mentally 
to be able to hold the balanced Ike vel, to 
walk in the middle of the King’s high- 
wav. or. if vow will, to strike a happy 
medium in all things. 


Training of Happy Medium 

The training of the mind is a very ¢s- 
sential thing, and I recommend it to the 
men who have young fellows coming up 
underneath them, to encourage them 
along those lines, for their success in life 
and in business and in usefulness, de- 
pends on the development of those mental 
qualities 

But great as ability is, someone has 
said. ‘‘The best kind of ability a man can 
have is reliability,” and I believe it 
Great as the training of the mind is, the 
cultivation of the heart is greater. 

I am a strong believer in that Book 
that the Gideons leave in the guestrooms 
of the hotel I hope some day they will 
give a copy to the fellow who makes up the 
room rates. I think it would help things 
a little bit for us traveling men. The 
business book of the Bible says, ‘‘Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.””’ and we are ex- 
horted to “Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men.” 

And I believe, gentlemen, that the 
greatest asset that can possibly’ be 
brought into business is that of reliabil- 
itv I don’t mean that a man shall be so 
modest that he shall blush when he 
passes a load of undressed lumber, but I 
do believe that honesty and integrity, and 
if vou care, righteousness, uprightness 
of life, transparency of speech and char- 
acter are the greatest business assets 
that we could possibly have 

A lie is not an asset—it is a liabilitv 
in business. IT have been a salesman all 
my life and I know what lying means I 
have tried it. I have succeeded in get- 
ting away with it, but I have always 
realized that I was the one who paid, 
that according to the law of compensa- 
tion—Emerson tells us both sides of tne 
ledger must balance accurately, and it is 
onlv an exposition of the injunction that 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap’’—I knew that it wasn’t the 
customer who lost if I succeeded in doing 
it, but I was the one and the firm that I 
represented—these were the ones who 
had to foot the bill. 

But I have often been in sympathy 
with a little girl who was asked to define 
a lie and she said, “A lie is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord, but a very present 
help in time of trouble.’’ I felt very much 
the same way. 

The reason why, gentlemen, TI believe 
that reliability is the greatest of al] busi- 
ness assets is that confidence is the basis 
of trade. That is the foundation, that 


man who was 
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is the bedrock upon whi the ! 
structure of successful business is built 
There are those in business toda ol 
whom we hear that they car é lf ert 
ent more tor the same good i others 
because of the implicit) cont ce 
buying public have in them and in their 
methods of tair dealing 

There was an Irishman who came te 
New York He had just arrived and that 
night he went into a game of poker In 
the first hand he held three queens \fter 


the cards were drawn, and they threw n 
their money and some of them dropped 
out, there was another fellow and he left 





This chap called him and said, What 
have vou got? 
He said | have got three queens 
The first fellow said, I have three 
Kings,’ and he began to rake in the pot 
The Irishman said, “Where are they? 
The other fellow said Is that the way 
you play cards in Ireland? Here we trust 
each other All we have to do is to call 


our hand 

The Irishman was asked the next day 
how he got on, and he said, I got on 
fine, after the first hand.” 


Well, that is now not to do That is 
the way some people conduct their busi- 
ness But I am speaking to an industry 


now, I know, whose moral standing is 
very high, and I believe that the missing 
link is the lack of development of all the 
qualities, and that we should make up 
our minds to be big mentally, great 
morally, strong phys'cally, and have a 
will-power that knows no retreat 


Imagine what wonderful opportunities 
are open to an individual who could an- 
swer to that description! And yet we 
have under our care, in our office, in our 
factory and on the road, men who have 
all the raw material that Abraham Lin- 
coin came into the world with. who have 
as great possibilities if they would give 
themselves to the development of those 
wenderful qualities and those wonderful 
talents. 


Physical Qualifications 

\nd then we have got to take care of 
ourselves physically, for we must have 
bodies that will enable us to put into 
operation the things t gat we know in our 
minds and believe in our hearts. And 
While T don’t want to stand up before you 
as any noble example, I believe that there 
ire a great many people who do that 
with their bodies which is equivalent to 
putting their hand in their employer's till. 
ind that is that they burn the candle at 
hoth ends They waken up in the morn- 
ing with a head like a November cab- 
bage, and they are not any good until 
ibout twelve or one o'clock, and half the 
day has heen robbed by them If they 
got part of their check at the end of the 
month, they might not think so much of 
it, but that is exactly what they are do- 
ing They have contracted for so much 
service for so much money, and they are 
not physically fit in the morning or late 
in the afternoon to deliver the goods an 
to put into effect the things they know 
and the things they believe. 

So it is our duty to observe—and great 
is our reward if we do—the simple, nat- 
ural laws that govern our physical being: 
to think right, to eat right, and drink 
right, to cleanse right, to s'eep right, to 
exercise right, and to recreate right 
They are very simple. It is often said 
that we dig our grave with our teeth, and 
how true it is! But if we will obey the 
laws of health, we are rewarded with 
radiant health, and if we disobey them. 
consciously or unconsciously, they will 
punish us, 

The last is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant, and that is a dominating will 
power, a determination to reach our ob- 
jective, a courageousness to face difficul- 
ties and overcome obstacles and gain and 
fulfill the ideals that we have set out in 
life to work out, a courageous determina- 
tion. 

On the Alps there is a monument in- 
scribed to one of the men who perished 
while he was leading a party up the 
mountain, and the only inscription that 
is on the stone is, “He died climbing.’’ 
It is a wonderful contributiean to a heroic 
life—Onward and Upward! he was going 
when it happened. 

I should like, when I come to stand on 
the last sinking sandbank of time, that 
somebody at least would say of me, “He 
died climbing.”’ 

How much we need that bulldog ten- 
acity, that courageous determination to 
carry things through. 

You remember when Napoleon spread 
the map before his officers and told them 
the road he was going. one of them said, 
You forget, sir, that the Alps lie there,”’ 
and the little man drew himself up and 
said, ‘‘No, there shall be no Alps for 
Napoleon,”’ and there wern'’t. His sheer 
will power laughed at impossibilities and 
said, “It must be done,” and it was done 

Sometimes with us it is a question of 
the irresistible force going against the 
immovable object, and nothing but the 
power of perseverance will carry us 
through, ‘ 

Moody, in his book entitled ‘‘“Men Who 
Sell Things,”’ tells the legerd of the devil 
standing on the Street of Life. He saw 
a man pass by, and he said to the Imp 
of Discouragement, “Go and get that man 
for me.”’ 

The Imp hopped on the man’s shoulder 











and whispered in his ear, “You are dis- 
couraged,’’ and the man said, ‘‘No.’’ 
He said, “You are discouraged,” and 


the man said, ‘‘No.” 

He said, “You are discouraged.” again, 
ind the man said. “No, I don’t think so.” 

The Imp said it again, and this time 
the man’s head dropped on his breast and 
he said, ‘‘Well, I suppose T am.” 

He went back to his master and re- 
ported he had got the man, for he be- 
lieved he was discouraged. 

Another man came down the Street of 
Life, and the Devil said to the Imp of 
Discouragement, “Get that man.” 

He hopned on his shoulder and whis- 
pered in his ear, “You are discouraged,” 
and the man said, “No, I am not dis- 
couraged.”’ 

A second time he said it, and the man 
said, ‘‘No, I am not discouraged.” 

He said it a third time, and the man 
said, “No. you are a liar; I am not dis- 
couraged.”’ 

So the Imp went back to report to his 
master, and he said, “I couldn’t get him. 
I told him three times that he was dis- 
couraged, and the last time he called me 
a liar, and that discouraged me.” 

We are the victims of such attacks 
These subtle suggestions come into our 
minds that we can’t accomplish it, that 
we can’t go through with it, and we need 





that developed will power to say, “‘There 
is nothing to keep me from getting where 
I want to get and go where I want to be.”’ 


Aims Must Be Highest 


unless we 
we are aiming low, for the 


something, 
knowledge 


company 


gentlemen, 
a gold-plated death 


company 
fingertips 


aim, but 


highest achievement, that is the mountain 
takes that 
courageous determination, 
minds that 
to keep us back from being what we want 


Pyramids of Egypt shall sink beneath the 
of genius 
galleries 


structures 


ourselves, 
for other reasons 


President Chatfield: 
appreciate 
brought to 
inspiration. 
sat here and looked out at you ail, and 


the sentiments that 


in the poker 
i members’ 
ears go right up in the air, “We will 
try that the next nicht we sit in trying 
Chatfield’s - 
puts a damper on all their win- 


Irishman 


indebted Hay, and 
this is one of the mornings when many 
of you need it. 


Resolutions 


proceed with the reg- 
ular order of business, and the general 
will bring resolutions 
through 


manager 
have gone 


General Manager Hergan:—T 
resolution 
mittee :— 


Toxicity of Methanol 


Whereas, 
committee 
attention 
the greatly increased production of meth- 
synthetic 
bring about conditions 
seriously 
workmen 
and other 
of commercial activity; and 
Whereas, the alcohol committee recom- 
association 
low developments regarding the toxcity of 
methanol 
gard to the fact that one of the principal 
reasons prompting Congress to enact the 
tax-free denatured alcohol law of 
was to provide the arts and 
denatured 
alcohol formulae which would relieve fac- 
tory workmen and others concerned from 
incidental 
wood alcohol: therefore be it 


Resolved, 


industries 


committee 
authorized, 
to continue 
gation relative to the toxcity of methanol 
synthetic— 
in connection with commercial uses of in- 
to the members of this association, 
with particular reference to dangers from 
inhalation or skin absorptions, and to re- 
recommendations at 


ered and 


alcohol), 


its further 


The board of directors, in considering 
this resolution, voted to approve it, and 
convention 
President Chatfield: —You have heard 
gentlemen. 
the alcohol 

inception, 


resolution, 
chairman commit- 
exception 
something 
nesitate 
existing 
conditions, happened, 
and what is likely to happen, I thought 


attorney 
Washington, 
his finger on every alcoholic pulse in 
Washington. 

I am going to introduce to you now, 
Captain McGovern, who will say a few 
resolution. 


retained 
sociation 


pertinent 
McGovern:— 


Mr. McGovern Explains 


P. MeGovern:—I want 
supplement the report of the alcohol com- 
mittee by calling your attention to a de- 
velopment occurred since 
port was submitted. 

is made of 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





fact that the Comissioner of Industrial 
Aleohol, appointed under the Williamson 
act, effective July 1, with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, and with due regard to 
the practicalities, decided to have an 
Industrial Advisory Council to aid him in 
the enforcement of the permissive fea- 
tures of the various statutes, bearing 
upon the use, scientific and commercial, 
of alcohol. 

The importance of that move will be 
manifest when I tell you that it was only 
after months of activity on the part of 
trade interests and scientific bodies. that 
we were able to cleave out of the admin- 
istration program a separaté bureau of 
government, created for the purpose of 
divorcing the beverage and non-beveraxze 
uses and giving to the industrial world 
an official agency through which it might 
protect its interests without being con- 





James P. McGovern 


stantly embroiled in prohibition prop: 
ganda, such as prevailed during the p 
ten vears. 

The commissioner appointed sixteen 
scientists and merchants. For the first 
time, the American Medical Society mani- 
fested a desire to join in those deliber 
tions. And Dr. Woodward, its executive 
secretary, was placed upon that council. 
Other scientific societies and trade or- 
ganizations were consulted, and the re- 
sult igs that the Advisory Céduncil is now 
representative of every scientific and 
commercial organization which directly, 
indirectly, or even remotely is concerned 
with the scientific and industrial use of 
alcohol. 

That council met ten days ago in 
Washington, after your alcohol committee 
report had been submitted. I was in a 
rather embarrassing position, because as 
the counsel for the alcohol committee ot 
this organization and as counse! for 
other trade bodies represented on _ the 
council, I did not want to have advanced 
the name of one of my clients as the 
chairman of that committee. And yet I 
Was gratified, and I know you will be 
gratified, to know that after a good dez 
of discussion of the entire situation, the 
representative of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. Martin H. Ittner, the chief 
chemist of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, arose and placed in nomination 
for the chairmanship of that important 
hody, that has a quasi governmental 
status now, the name of the executive 
head of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, H. S. Chatfield. 


Mr. Chatfield’s Achievements 


It was seconded by Samuel C. Henry, 
the executive secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists,, an or- 
ganization of 50,000. And the blood in 
me stirred with a great deal of pleasure 
when I heard Dr. Ittner say that he had 
followed the work of your president in 
this field for the past thirty years. He 
told us that he was the only living sur- 
vivor of the origigal committee of manu- 
facturers which brought about the en- 
actment of the tax-free alcohol law of 
June 7, 1906. He said, “There are many 
of us probably who have a better gr 
of the technical situations that confront 
us. There are many of us who probably 
know the commercial significance of the 
many propesitiops that have been ad- 
vanced and will be advanced by the gov- 
ernment agencies, but there isn’t any of 
us, among the whole sixteen, who has 
such an intelligent grasp of the commer- 
cial situation with an energy that is 
dynamic in force. And we have to have 
such leadership, especially when we may 
have to confer occasionally with offici: 
of the Department of Justice.”” And vour 
president was unanimouSly elected chair 
man of the bureau’s industrial advisory 
council. 

You will pardon me for departing some- 
what from the subject of the resolutior 
that is before you, but I thought it ad- 
visable and proper that you should know 
of that development. 

Now with regard to the resolution, 
does nothing more or less than to tell 
vour alcohol committee to gather the 
facts and make them known to you. This 
is not in any respect a movement toward 
the favoring of one solvent as against 
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another. It has to do primarily with a 
study that has been started by the medi- 
cal authorities of the country. It is 


hardly necessary for me to take vou back 
on a mental excursion to the conditions 
that obtained prior to 1907. T have been 
active in that work since that time. I 
followed all of the hearings before the 
congressional committees, which led up 
to the enactment of the law of June 7, 
1906. and one of the primary objecfs 
which prompted Congress to enact that 
aw was to give to the arts and industries 
an opportunity to substitute for the wood 
alcohol] that was then the only solvent. a 
grain or ethyl alechol, which, in order 
merely to protect the governmental tax 
interest, would be made undrinkable. 


Activity of A. F. of L. 


At that time the American Federation 


of Labor took an active part in the in- 








vestigation and brought down many com- 
mittees of workmen in the varnish and 
other fields. I remember distinctly the 
men who were introduced from South 
Norwalk and Danbury, in the hat in- 
dustry. Some of them were blind. In 
those days, as you know, the derby or the 


stif€ hat was more popular than it is to- 
day, and I was so impressed with the 
conditions that were brought to the at- 


tention of the Congress that I personally 
spent a week in the Connecticut fields, and 


talked with factory foremen, and saw the 
stiffening rooms and I realized then that 
it was a very strong argument in favor 
of tax-free denatured ethyl alcohol, to 


have at least an alternative solvent so you 
coulda take your choice, with due regard 
to the fact that science is always making 
headway and that there might be condi- 
, wherein wood alcohol 


tions brought about 
could be made less dangerous than it was 
at that time. 

Of course, the advent of prohibition 


increased the menace of wood alcohol, 
because of the bootlegging conditions that 
developed in this country. And 


soon 
that marks the progress 


every milestone ; 
of prohibition is eloquent with the lesson 
that no matter how you try to protect the 
so-called innocent drinker, he is at the 


merey of the unscrupulous bootlegger Ww ho 
caters to his beverage tastes, and the re- 
sult is that in talking with Commisisoner 
Doran, I found literally thousands of ¢ ases 
of samples of the so-called “liquor” con- 


taining either nothing but methanol or 
else traces of diverted de natured formu- 
las. : 
There came then, this last year, the 


synthetic methanol in- 


rent of the A 
developmé first synthetic metha- 


stry. In 1905 the c / 
oe pi, to this country from Germany . 
and it soon made itself felt in the — 
hibition field. In Hamilton, Ontario, ane 
in Btuffalo, there were over twenty-five 


investigated and 


= s | personally bes 
deaths | eger in Buffalo had 


o da out that a bootle 
enn a barrel of the synthetic meth- 
anol. It was water-white, it was taste- 
and odorless, and he thought he had 
alcohol. 

He made up his liquor, but he did send 
a sample to a chemist. That saved him 
from a murder indictment I went out 
to Buffalo and assisted in the prosecution 


less 


grain 


of that case. The evidence showed that 
the bootlegger didn’t wait until he re- 
ceived the chemist’s report. And when 
the chemist’s report was received, and it 
showed that it was straight methanol, it 
was too late, there were these deaths, and 
he was convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to fourteen years. F 
Now I think that covers the situation, 
except to bring you. right up to date. 
The American Medical Society, the health 


commissioners of various states and cities 
and other toxicologists everywhere are 
directing their attention to this situation 
that has been brought about by the manu- 
facturers and the probably largely in- 
creased distribution of synthetic meth- 
this country. 


anol in ; 

The United States Government, in June 
last, considered the situation so serious 
that they called an interdepartmental 


Congress in Washington, and it was then 


decided that Surgeon General Cummins 
would have the United States Public 
Health Service conduct a study of con- 
ditions. Dr. ayers of the Bureau of 





Mines is now working on it. 
governmental labora- 


In Pittsburgh a i ra 
tory is also carrying on research activi- 
ties. In the various universities they are 


subject, and the entire 
object of this resolution is to place your 
alcohol committee in position where it 
will follow developments, maintain a neu- 
tral position, and come to you with the 
facts, because there is bound to be, I 
predict, a conflict of opinion, between 
the scientists as to whether or not there 
is the same degree of danger through 
skin absorption and inhalation of fumes 
as obtained over twenty-five years ago. 

course, that even 
wood alcohol in 


erappling with the 


There is no doubt, of 





the faintest trace « 
illicit. liquor, of course, is dangerous, but 
as regards the other fields of toxicity 
there will be a conflict of authority, in my 


But this organization is dedicat - 


opinion. 
Its slogan is that 


ed to the public service. 


it is engaged in the public service, and 
when the time comes for you to get the 
truth, it will then be a matter of serious 
consideration, whether or not the doubt 
that will prevail then shouldn't be re- 
solved in favor of the public. I thank 
you. 

President Chatfiela:—What is your 


pleasure in connection with this reso- 
lution ? 
Mr. Cornish:—I move it be adopted. 
(The motion was seconded.) 
President Chatfield: Are there any 
remarks? This is an open discussion. 


It is one of my babies I have been 
working on for thirty-odd years. I 
don’t want the impression to get 
abroad that I am afraid of anybody 
who may feel otherwise about this 
proposition than I do. When they get 
through with it they will know they 


have had a horse race. 

Hearing no request for remarks, we 
will put the vote. 

(The motion was put to a vote and 
unanimously carried.) 

General Manager Horgan:—I just 
have two or three resolutions here 
from clubs. 

Fron. the Detroit Club:— 


Club Programs 


Whereas, the average paint club oper- 


ates too generally on the plan of a pe- 
riodic interest that is quite temporary 
and fails to accomplish constructive or 


accumulative results, and ; 4 
Whereas, the members serving as chair- 


men of committees have been especially 
selected for their interest and capacity 
in the various activities of the club, and 


Whereas, the report of the chairman is 
frequently apologetic for the little prog- 
ress that has been made up to date, but 
quite assuring and encouraging as to 
What the chairman hopes to accomplish 
in the future, and 

Whereas, in the Detroit Paint Club a 
plan has been in operation for the last 
two or three years that has served to 
largely correct the weakness of infre- 
quent meetings of the paint club as a 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


whole, by including in the organization 
of the club a group made up of the officers 
and chairmen of committees, known as 
the paint club council, this council con- 
sututing fundamentally a presidents cab- 
inet, and 

Whereas, as a direct result of the regu- 





larity of the council meetings, the in- 
lerests of the chairmen of the various 
committees are sustained, and it is pos- 
sible through the continuity of effort to 
show real accumulative progress through 
the consecutive months of the year, and 

Whereas, through the deliberations of 
the council, the president of the club is 
given a great deal more support in the 
program of his administration than could 


possibly Occur through the infrequent con- 
tacts at the regular meetings of the club 
as a whole, which in many has 
been dom.nated too generally by features 
ot entertainment; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved :—That the Detroit Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club recommend to the Na- 
tional Paint, Vil and Varnish Association 
the advisability of setting up in each 
local club a _ council to hold meetings 
monthiy Cor oftener if desired) that will 
efficiently handle the business features 
of the club’s activities. 

This resolution was discussed in the 


so cases 


board of directors’ meetings and it 
seemed to he the feeling of the men 
on the board that it was a good thing. 


But their 
vention 
the clubs 


recommendation 

that instead of 
or issuing anything 
would be in the nature of a 
that this suggestion be passed 
the constituent clubs for their 
sideration. 

President Chatfield: —You have heard 
the resolution and the recommendation 
to the board of directors. What is 
your pleasure, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Robinette:—I 
with the 
rectors, 

(The motion was seconded.) 

George B. Heckel:—It may be of in- 
terest to the directors here to know 
that the Philadelphia club for many 
years has had something quite similar 


to the con- 
instructing 
thai 
mandate 
on to 
con- 


is 


move 
recommendation 


we 
of 


concur 
the di- 


to this in operation. The regular club 
meetings are four times a year, and 
every month when the club doesn't 
meet the executive committee meets. 


The executive committee consists of the 
elective officers, tive appointed mem- 
bers, and with provision for five life 
menibers—there are four at the present 





time. With that executive committee, 
the chairmen of all the committees, 
meeting regularly, there is continual 


contact kept by the executive commit- 


tee with the regular work of the club. 
We have found it very effective, the 
most effective method we have ever 
tried, 

President Chatfield: Thank you, 


Mr. Heckel. In my visit to the Detroit 
club, they held their club council meet- 


ing that noon. It was one of the few 
meals during the week when I didn't 


have chicken, and I not only enjoyed 
the luncheon but I enjoyed their de- 
liberations and saw the value. 
Unless there are some other remarks, 
we will vote. 
(The motion 
carried.) 
General 


Was put to a vote and 


Manager Horgan:—I have 


another resolution from the Detroit 
club:— 
Credit Survey 
Ata special meeting of the paint club 
council of the Detroit Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Club, the following resolution was 


offe red and approved by unanimous vote 
of the council :— 

Whereas, we recognize the extreme im- 
portance of credit as a medium of ex- 


change and the inadequacy of the protec- 
tion that is now being accorded this highly 
important economic factor in American 
business, and, particularly recognizing the 
inadequacy of the present credit system 
in use in the paint, oil and varnish in- 
dustry, and, further recognizing the im- 
mediate need for some form of credit 
control particularly with relation to paint- 


ers’ and decorators’ accounts; therefore 
be it 

Resolved :—-That the Detroit Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, through its properly 


constituted representatives, shall urgently 
recommend to the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association the appointment of 


a strong and capable committee to survey 


this pressing need for the proper credit 
control system with authority to make 


such recommendation for the development 
of a strong national plan for credit con- 


trol as may be commensurate with the 
needs of the industry. 
General Manager Horgan:— The 


this recommen- 
that it Was appropriate to 
the incoming committee on 


board, in considering 
dation, felt 
refer it to 


credits and collections. And that was 
the action of the board and is now 
before you for your concurrence or 


disapproval. 
President Chatfield: 
the reading of the resolution 
recommendation of the board. 
is your pleasure, gentlemen? 
(The motion was regularly made, 
seconded and carried, that the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors 
be concurred in by the convention.) 
Mr, Arnstein:—Do I understand cor- 
rectly there is going to be a committee 
appointed on credits? 
President Chatfield: —There 
has been. 


You have heard 
and the 
What 


always 


Mr. Arnstein:—Then why that reg- 
ulation? 

General Manager Horgan:—It is re- 
ferred to that committee, Mr. Arn- 
stein, 


We have a resolution from the West- 
ern Zone Convention, held at Del Monte 
in June, referred to this convention by 


the Golden Gate Paint Club, with re- 
spect to export foreign trade matters. 
The resolution follows:— 


Foreign Trade Abuses 


1. That it would be advantageous 
paint, varnish, enamel and 
facturers to co-operate and 
work out definite American 
cles. 

2. That shipping paint products from 
the United States in containers only par- 
tially filled was bad practice and should 
be eliminated in so far possible after 


for 
lacquer manu- 
undertake to 
export poli- 





as 


studying conditions in the individual 
countries. Example :—Philippine Islands, 
5 and 10 pounds cheap paint shipped in 
%- and Il-gallon tins respectively, two- 
thirds full. 

3. That the practice of shipping short 
measures and misrepresentation of con- 
tents of packages be eliminated. Inx- 
ample: — In certain Latin-American 
countries it has been found that Ameri- 


can manufacturers sometimes supply paint 


in containers containing but 100° fluid- 
ounces, the labels on the tin reading, 
“One U. S. Gallon” and the can itself 
stainped, “One U. S. Gallon.” 

4. That the foreign trade committee of 
the national associations ascertain terms 
that are standard practice in each coun- 
try and inform interested American ex- 
port manufacturers so that customary 
terms and conditions will not be ex- 
ceeded. It was felt that competition 
should be on quality and not on terms. 

5. That interest on overdue accounts 
should be charged at not less than the 
rate existent in the country to which the 
order was shipped. 

6. That the practice of supplying cus- 


tomers special labels was disadvantageous 


and should be discountenanced wherever 
possible, and that wherever special labels 
or color cards were supplied the cost 
of all special labels, color cards, cuts, 


ete., should be charged to the buyer, credit 


being given customer at the manufactur- 
er’s usual label cost upon shipment of 
orders. 

7. That there be free interchange of 
credit and ledger information, etc., and 


that a simple automatic system be worked 
out to prevent the pyramiding of credit 
by foreign buyers. 

The board of directors, 
ing this, recommend that the matter 
be referred to the export and foreign 
trade development committee with its 

statement that the National 
Oil and Varnisn Association is 


in consider- 


specific 
Paint, 


opposed to any label on the can that 
does avot correctly stute its contents, 
and that any attempts to deceive, 
either by misbranding, mislabeling, not 
vivinge the correct weight or any other 
form of deception should be discour- 


aged especially in our export trade. 
President Chatfield: —You have heard 


the resolution and the recommenda- 
tion to the convention by the board. 
What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar:—I move we concur with 
the recommendation of the board of 
directors. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan:—The last 
resolution is from the program com- 
mittee, 

General Manager Horgan read the 


resolution as follows):— 


Uniform Club Constitutions 


Whereas, the national program commite- 
tee of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, having complied with 
resolutions adopted by the forty-second 
annual convention of this association ; 
and 

Whereas, a uniform constitution and 
by-laws has been submitted to the various 


clubs after being approved by the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee and _ its 
board of directors; and 

Whereas, program No. 1 has been sub- 
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mitted to the various 
With resolutions 
forty-second 


clubs in 
likewise 
annual 


accordance 
adopted by the 
convention = of this 








association; therefore be it 

Resolved :—That the forty-third annual 
convention hereby ratifies said uniform 
constitution and by-laws and heartily 
approves _ the national program plan ; 
and be it further 

Resolved :—That it is the unanimous 
Wish and desire of the convention that 
all clubs immediately adopt said uniform 
constitution and by-laws and immediaiely 
adopt and carry out program No. 1 and 
each program hereafter submitted by the 


national program committee 





General Manager Horgan:—This res- 
olution from the program committer 
had the hearty endorsement of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the board of 
directors. 

President Chatfield: You have 
heard the reading of the resolution 
and the report of the executive com 


mitte®-andy, the board of 
What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Robinette:—l move the recom- 
mencdstion of the board of directors b 
adopted. 
(The motion was seconded 


dire ctors., 


put to ia 
vote, and carried.) 

President Chatfield: —The next ord: 
ef business will be the preliminary re- 
port of the nominating committee, bs 
Mr. Caspar, 


Officers Nominated 
(Mr. Caspa 
peaaiaehen : 
Your 


read the report of tiv 


committee as follows) :-- 
nominating 


committee has th 


honor to present tus following ticket. the 
sentiemen designated to serve as yout 


theers and 

Directors to Serve for Three 
Buffalo, S. H. Stiliing 
Cincinnati, W. H. Crawford 


directors 
Years 


Cleveland, E. T. Holmes 
Detroit, R. A. Plumb 

Golden Gate, E. H. Dyer 
Kansas City, A. C. Bale 


Louisville, E. H 
Milwaukee, W. O. 


Hancock 
Schwarz 





New England, Irving McLauthlin 
Philadelphia, S. French Reeves 
Richmond, W. B. Elwang 

Toledo, P. F. Whalen 


Toronto, H. P. Livingston 


Utah, Harry Shepherd 
By virtue of the fact that three direc- 
tors have resigned, it is necessary to 


nominate: 

Harold Cooledge to 
term of J. E. Ingram, 
senting the Atlanta 
nish Club; 

A. E. Holst to fill the unexpired term 
of M. I. Bernard, resigned, representing 
the Oakland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club: 

C. P. De Lore to fill the unexpired term 


fill the unexpired 
resigned, repre- 
Paint, Oil and Var- 


of P. C, Frayser, resigned, representing 
the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club 

t. B. Robinette to fill the unexpired 
term of D. W. Figgis, resigned, as a past 
president member of the executive com- 
mittee, 

For member of the executive commit- 
tee, three-year term, C. J. Caspar 


For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 








For vice-presidents: inadian zone, 
P. Walsh. Toronto: Central zone, W 
Maston, Chicago; Eastern zone, N. M. 

aves, Buffalo: Southern zone, F. J 





Sampson, Richmond: Western 
Pendray, Victoria, B. C 


zone, J. C. 


For your president, P. ¢. Frayser, St 
Louis. 

President Chatfield: —We had rather 
good success yesterday wiih the open 
forum. If there is anvone who would 
like to start anything, now is the op- 
portunity. 

Hearing no request, we can frater 
nize for the next few hours until twe 
o’cloek, 

(The session was adjourned at 11:50 
a.m.) 


Final Business Session, Friday Afternoon 


convened at 2:20 
Chatfield pre- 


(The meeting was 
p. m., Friday, President 
idi ) 





The first order 
of this afternoon is the ad- 
dress, “What Your Club Program Com- 
mittee Is Doing,” hy Mr. Caspar. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—I will first present the 


business 


report of the national program com- 
mittee. 

(Mr. Caspar then read the report 
of the national program committee, 
which follows) :— 


Club Program Progress 


In submitting this, the first report of 
the newly created program committee, we 
can only review the purpose and intent 
of the plan in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the forty-second annual con- 
vention of 1929, whereby a_ preliminary 


uniform constitution and set of by-laws 
was prepared and submitted to the clubs 
after being approved by the executive 
committee, 

When submitting our final draft of the 
constitution and by-laws, approved by 
the board of directors, to the clubs for 
the final adoption, we complied with the 
resolutions adopted and submitted our 
program No. 1, containing a general out- 
line of the plan with a carefully pre 
pared digest upon the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association which we 
are proud to say is considered by those 
of Our members who have heard or read 


it as the most complete and unanswerable 


presentation of what value the national 
association is to the industry. 

We did not dwell upon what has been 
accomplished. We did not turn the pages 
of forty-two years of the association's 
history and great accomplishments, pre! 
erring to present the work of the day 
and the possibilities of our program 

The plan of first organizing the clubs 
upon a common uniform constitution and 


gives 


by-laws 


us a firm foundation upon 
Which to build our club activities of the 
future, that all clubs and, consequently, 
the membership at large, will be uni- 
formly engaged in discussing and con- 





sidering the same 
throughout the year 
this can and will 
and corrective accomplishments 
We have often wondered, in our 
mittee discussions, if the membership 
realizes and appreciates how wonderfully 


imm ant problems 
We believe out 
come real constructive 


of 


com- 


and perfectly our association is organ- 
ized to render real service to the in- 
dustry. 

Let us suppose we were organized and 
operating without local club organiza- 
tions as is practically every other trade 
organization, holding only annual con- 


ventions. 

We have thirty-seven 
all over this continent, from Canada to 
New Orleans and from Boston on the At- 
lantic coast, to San Francisco, Portland, 
Oakland and Los Angeles on the Pacific 
coast, each club perfectly organized with 
elected officers, holding meetings in many 
instances every thirty days What a 
great structure perfectly organized for 
real accomplishment! 

We ask Are 
the fullest extent and degree? \re we 
not neglecting or overlooking the poten- 
tialities of our club possibilities? If we 
are correct in our analysis of club weak 
ness, then there is a great and good 
need for the enthusiastic support, by 
every member of our club program plan 


clubs seattered 


we using our clubs to 


Strength of Club Organizations 

It has often been said the pioneers 
who conceived and organized our industry 
verily built better than they knew. Im- 
agine, you can, how weak we would 
be without our clubs, and how strong 
we can make ourselves if we use our 
clubs to the fullest and greatest degree. 

It is the plan and purpose of the pro 
gram committee to prepare five interest 
ing, educational, co-operative and con- 
structive meetings each year, but we 


as 
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have the help and support of the 
club officers and membership. 
For a complete detailed exposition of 
our plan we refer you to program No, 1. 
Mr. Caspar:—Now, the comments that 
I have to make age largely explanatory. 


must 


I have no set speech prepared, and I 
would just like to have a little friendly 
chat with the men in this room upon 
the plans, purpose, and modus operandi 


of the program committee. 

When we sent out club program No. 1, 
we included a letter in the pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the club president, and there 
are three paragraphs that I would like to 
quote:— 

1. Appoint immediately, if you have not 
already club program com- 
mittee. 

By that we 


done so, a 


mean to say that we would 





Charles J. Caspar 


Chairman on Uniform Programs 


like to have a club program committee in 


each and every club. 

2 Present this program without fail at 
your September meeting. In any Case 
have it presented prior to the annual 


convention in October, and instruct your 
secretary to fill out the report contained 
therein and mail same to the association 
headquarters, 

3. Adopt the uniform constitution and 
by-laws, made a part of this pamphlet, 
znd have your members individually sign 
the acceptance of the constitution and 
by-laws. It is suggested that program 
committees be made up of ex-presidents 
members 





and ex-national directors or iber 
who are familiar with the association's 
work, who have attended national con- 


ventions and are therefore in a_ position 
to present different phases of the asso- 
ciation’s activities.” 


Mr. Caspar Explains 


remarks 


1 will confine my preliminary , t 
at this time to the uniform constitution 
and by-laws. In preparing our uniform 


constitution and by-laws, we incorporated 
received from the various 
clubs, and it is well to know that in pre- 
paring our uniform constitution and by- 
laws, Mr. Cheesman, the guardian of the 


suggestions 


national association’s constitution and 
by-laws, had a great deal if not entirely 
to do with the construction of the uni- 
form constitution and by-laws, that it 


might fit properly into the national con- 


stitution and by-laws : ; 
constitution 








We feel that the uniform : 
and by-laws, which is elastic, can be 
made to fit every club. As we State In 


explanation, additions can 
eare of local situations, 
but in no way Shotid those additions 
conflict with the purpose and intent of 
the uniform constitution and by-laws. 
It is also well to say that there is in- 
corporated in our uniform constitution 
and bv-laws the code of ethics and a 
ceclaration in regard to the non-exchange 
code of ethics is as 


our letter of 
be made to take 


agreement. If our 
valuable to the industry as we believe 
it is and as it should be, we felt that it 


should be written into the constitution 


and by-laws of the various clubs. ; 

One very important point in our uni- 
form constitution and by-laws is the 
thought of having a uniform fiscal year 
throughout the various clubs, and we 


have incorporated October 1 as the fiscal 
vear and May as the annual meeting, and 
there are good reasons why we think that 


May would be the better month for your 
new officers to come in rather than just 
before the convention. Based upon the 


experiences in the local clubs of the mem- 
hers of your program committee, we be 
lieve that it is very well to seriously con 
sider the advisability of adopting the sug- 
have maéde in our uniform 


gestion that we f 
vour fiscal 


constitution and by-laws, that 





vear b n October 1 and that your an- 
nual election be held in May. 

In our constitution and by-laws we 
have provided for five regular meetings 
That does not mean that you can only 
have five meetings. We believe you 


more, but we are only pre- 





should have ’ 
seribing for five national program meet- 
If vou have eight meetings a year, 


ngs. 
ins other three would naturally be de- 
voted to internal affairs of the club You 
mav include ladies’ night or social night, 
and when I say social T have in mind that 
the club program committee’s programs 
We are asking for five 


are all business. . 
real business meetings a year for a elub 

We would like to have these meetings 
follow in the sequence in which they are 
submitted because the program commit- 
tee has in mind, as soon as our pro- 
gram is hitting on all eight evlinders, that 


there can be an exchange of accomplish - 
ments decisions and recommendations 
made bv the various clubs unon the tonics 
bv the national association, 


presented 
that exehange between clubs, 


and in 


ideas ean be broadcast throughout the’as- 





sociation, the industry, and we can come 
to our conventions with some unified 


plans upon some activities of the indus- 


try and of the association. We feel that 
this exchange will be edifying, that it 
will acquaint the east with what the west 


this subject or 


is doing, how they view : 
thing as ap- 


that subject, and the same 
plied to the north and south 


In our pamphlet No. 1 we have a pase 
under the title of “A word of explana-~ 
tion,” and I would like to quote two 
short paragraphs:— 

“While it is not permissible to alter the 
draft of the regulations as submitted in 
the uniform constitution and by-laws, It 
is anticipated by the committee that 
articles or sections designed to meet local 

he added. provided such 


conditions may 
adcitions’do not conflict 7 
and intent of the uniform draft. 
sential, if the best results are to be . 
tained. that the fiscal vear of the national! 
’ should coincide, and the date 
permit complete 


with the purport 
It is es- 


ob- 


association 
selected October 1, to 


reports being made to the annual con- 
vention.” 

I am only repeating this that you mas 
know it is in the pamphlet It is a little 
more specific We say Te que stions 
of initiation fee. the number of vice- 

additional committees, dates 


presidents, 


for committee meetings, are all of purely 


local interest and are subject to such 
action as vour club deems advisable The 
club program committee. however, urges 
that your club hold at least five regular 


programs for whicl 
national associa 
meetings, 


ry)! 


meetings each vear, 
will be furnished by the 
tion, and are many additional 

' ladies’ nights, etc., as your mé 
may desire.” 


Five Prepared Programs 
The five programs that wi be pre- 
pared, one of which has been distributed, 
are as follows 


The first is the Oil and 


‘National Paint 
Varnish Association.” Our object in mak- 
ing that the first subject of our program 
was to lay the foundation of what the 
association is and what the association is 


doing and what it hopes to do, and in 
laving out that foundation, we timed our 


No. 1 program to precede the national 


convention by a few 
We made 
the title of 
other words, we 
clubs up to date 
Now, I know 
to jresent the 
to the gentlemen 
important it is and 
it is if 70 pereent of our members 
are not attending this convention, and 
perhaps 85 percent who are not in. this 
hall, receive the message, a synopsis, a 
review, the story of the 1930 convention! 
And in our pamphlet No. 2, there will 
be prepared an article, a review. a di- 
gest, whatever you may please to term 
it. covering the work of this convention 
and what was done, what was accom- 
plished, what was suggested. 
The program committee has had a 
man, one of our members, who has dem- 
onstrated his ability to make a review of 


weeks 

program under 
Convention.” Tn 
bring the 


our second 
“The 1920 
are trying to 
that it is not necessary 
report of this convention 
in this room, but how 
how vastly beneficial 
who 


this kind, making such notes, with the 
result that when our No. 2 program is 
placed in the hands of the president of 


vour local club, the story of the 1930 con- 
vention will he very well written, and it 
is our purpose, as TI stated before, that 
that message be brought to the rank and 
file of the membership of the various 
local clubs who are not here 

Tt would be gratifying, and it 
constructive if every man who 
this convention would make it his busi- 
ness to attend the meeting of his local 
club when the 1930 program is presented 
so that he could explain and answer some 


would be 
attends 








questions and amplify whatever we may 
prepare, with the final result that the 
members of vour club who are not here 


will receive the benefit of what was said 
and what was done if it is properly pre- 
sented to them, which is the purpose of 
the program committee. 

Our third pamphlet is under the subject 
of “unfair competition, code of ethics, 
and the non-exchange agreement.” We 
feel that that is a very important subject 
to bring before the clubs. gain. T sav. 
we know that the gentlemen attending 
this convention and our previous conven- 
tions who have heard the discussions on 
unfair competition, the code of ethics and 





the non-exchange agreement, who have 
heard Mr. McFadden talk, Mr. Patton 


been said unon the 
familiar with if tnt are 
the members of vour club that do not 
attend the national convention familiar 
with these very important and very vital 
subiects? 

Of course, in our pamphlet No. 3 we 
will probah'y have Mr. Me dden (as an 
illustration) prepare an article on ‘‘T!n- 
club 


talk—whatever has 


snbject—are 






fair Comnetition.’ The Pittsburgh 

(as an illustration) found that Mr. Me- 
Fadden could be and would be in Pitts- 
burgh on a certain date, and we imme- 


diately adinsted our meeting to coincide 
with the dates of his visit to Pittsburgh 


with the result that Mr. McFadden will 
address the Pittshureh cluh some time 
in January, unon “Wnfair Competition.’ 
Tn the meantime, we will present No. 2 


program, 


Clean Up Campaign Program 
The fourth subject covered by our pro 
fram. it is intended would be timed to 


discuss and consider clean up and paint 
up. Tt is under the cantion of ‘Trade 
Promotion, Clean Up and Paint Up, and 


Save the Surface."” Of course, a mes- 
sage will be contained in pamphlet No. 4 
covering clean up and naint un and save 
the surface, which articles will he pre- 
pared by men who are familiar with the 
subiect and competent to present it in a 
comprehensive manner, 

Our fifth subject and last is “The Local 
Club.” We have run the gamut here of 
what the national association is doing, 
what it plans to do, and we would like to 
have the clubs after they have received 
these messages consider what they can 
do, what they should do for themselves 

We urge, among other things, that the 
elubs hold regular meetings: those of us 
who have visited the various clubs, the 
ex-presidents of the association, are so 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that 


the clubs need this heln. We know, in 
going from club to club, from town to 


discussing the matter of club 


town. and 
with some of the members of 


activities 
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the various clubs, that they need some- 
thing of this kind, and if that is true, the 
club program committee has a real job 
on its hands. 

_ It reminds me of the story of the man 
in the hotel lobby who made the state- 
ment that he could lick any man in the 
room. No one challenged him, and then 
he said that he could lick any man in the 


hotel, and no one challenged him. He 
made the statement that he could lick 
anybody in the town, and no one chal- 


lenged him. Then he said he could lick 
any man in the State. Just then some 
£reat big bruiser struck him alongside of 
the jaw and he went down When he got 
up he said, “I was all right until I tried 
to cover too much territory.” 


The program committee feels that up 
to this point it is all right, but we may 
be covering too much territory. 

I would like to read, with your indul- 


st 





few paragraphs from the dig 


sence, a 
incorporated in our pamphlet 


that was 
No. 1. 
Pitiful as it may 
president of one of our 
is attending the convention, looking for 
a few compliments perhaps, but sincerely 
rather looking for what reactions we 
were receiving from the clubs, and I 
asked this president, who has attended 
many of our conventions, what he thought 


seem, I spoke to a 
local clubs, who 


of our program number 1. His reply was, 
“T haven't seen it.’’ I knew it was sent 
to him, and I don't know how under the 


to get that 
preside nt 


sun the committee is going 
program before that club if the 
is not taking sufficient interest in the 
welfare of his club, in the welfare of the 
industry, to which he owes so much, and 
in the welfare of the national association, 
to which he is giving time 
in attending our conventions at least 
The and future 


purpose of this pro- 
grams is, organization of the 
national ; 


some of his 


first, thre 
association n all of its activ- 
at it is capable of 


ities, and the service t 
rendering to the members of the local 
club 

The second, to point out the benefits to 
be derived from the membership 


Third, to secure a closer relationship 
I would like to underscore here—to secure 
a closer relationship between the local 
clubs and the national association, there- 
by presenting a paint and varnish 
industry front, to cope with and to meet 


solid 


the competition of other industries 

Fourth and final, through the distribu 
tion of accurate knowledge of association 
activities, and the securing of close co- 
operation of the entire membership, to 


individual member the 
secured through 


each 
are to be 


extend to 
benefits that 
knowledge and group co-operation. I 
“Finally through the distribution of ac- 
curate knowledge,” and it is we that I 
say a few words upon that 


The pamphlets .that will come 


said, 


from the 





program committee must perforce con- 
tain nothing but accurate knowledge. And 
if your clubs are interested, and I hope 
they are, and are trying to create an in 





terest in securing accurate knowledg 
this is the means that is offered 


What National Association Does 


The question has often asked 
What does the national 
for me? What does it do for us? T am 
not speaking of the men in this room, I 
am trying to talk through vou to the 
members of your clubs. who do not at- 
tend our conventions. If we can get this 
message back to the members of your 
elubs, who are not attending our conven- 
tions. T think vou will create an interest 
and there will be developed co-operation, 
the result of which will be a unified as- 
sociation through this wonderful organ- 
ization we have of our constituent clubs 


Need I tell vou thaf the postponement 
of the effective date of supplement 29 of 
the consolidated freight classification 
saved more than a million dollars to the 
industry? Need T say to you, what is the 
national association doing for the indus- 
trv? Need I say to vou that six lacquer 
manufacturers reported savings - 
result of 


heen 


association do 


gating more than $12,000 as a 

one traffic department bulletin? Need I 
say to vou that the demurrage charges 
on chinawood oil were reduced through 
a proper interpretation of regulations? 
Need T say to you that the saving of 6 


charge of distrib- 
packages re- 


of con- 


cents per gallon on the 
uting linseed oil in 5-gallon 





sulted from a survey of types 

tainers heing used? T need not say to 
vou. but T want vou to say to your club 
membership that the central legislative 
committee has heen suecessful in secur- 


adjustment of many 
legislative matters 
and many of vour 


ing the satisfactory 
national and 
T needn't say to you 


stage 


clubs know-—-that the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up’ bureau developed seven thou- 
sand active “Clean Up and Paint Up” 


campaigns. 
Sometimes the Why 


why an 


question is asked 
an office? Why salaries? Arid 

organization? You are not asking that 
question, but T know that there are many 
members of our far-awavy clubs. and some 
of our nearby clubs, that do ask it when 
the time of the vear comes around when 
dues to local clubs are to be paid 


I would like to have the elub presi 
dent see that this portion of our pamphlet 
number 1 is always presented to his local 
elub . am give vou a day's 
work in the national office \ member 
of a Middle Western club asked the na 
tional office to forward complete informa 


going to 


tion on the conduct of the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up’ campaign The informa- 
tion was supplied direct and another 
“Clean Up and Paint Up" campaign was 
inaugurated 

Telegrams were received from the club 


secretaries advising of proposed state leg 
islation which the club deemed to be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 


industry, and the central legislative com- 
mittee takes immediate action and the 
machinery is at work 

Here are five requests in the same mail 
from members scattered from the Atlan 


tic to the Pacific, asking for some trade 
within 


mark information And twents 
four hours the information requested is 
in the mail And we know that it has 
saved many of our members thousands 


of dollars 
A distributor from a far western point 
inquires regarding the name and address 
of the manufacturer of a new product 
Now there is a long distance telephone 
call from a manufacturer asking for spe- 
cific information regarding the new traffic 


ruling. And within a few hours the in- 
formation is secured and it is on its way. 

An out-of-town member steps into the 
national headquarters, not only for the 
purpose of saying, ‘‘How do you do?” and 
looking us over, but he wants some in- 
formation regarding five trademarks. 
. And in that same day's mail a letter 
is received from a master painter, asking 
for some information regarding the sale 
training course. Or perhaps a distributor 
who is after the same information 

And so [I could go on and recite this 
serious, important and constructive activ 
ity that emanates from our general of- 
fice 

And after all, gentlemen, the program 
committee report is nothing more or less 
than a plea for club activity of a serious. 
constructive nature We wish to bring to 
the clubs accurate information. We wish 
to inspire them to greater work for the 
industry, for themselves, and for their 
clubs. And it is a plea for every member 
in this room, and it is a plea for every 
member of every club, that he lend his 
support by responding to work when he 
is called upon to help the president of his 
club. 

We have 


received favorable respons¢ 


from the following clubs who hav 
adopted our constitution and by-laws, 
and who approved and have promised 


that they would carry out our prog 
The Chicago club, the 
the Colorado club, the Indianapolis club 
and those at Kansas City, Memphis, Ten 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, New Or 
leans, Pittsburgh, Toronto, and St. Louis 
We have received many letters I dare sa\ 
from ten other clubs, who requested a 
little more time, that they heartily ay 
proved of the plan, and that some other 
programs interfered, but in due time they 
would swing into line, adopt our 
thoroughly endorse it, and were very glad 
to have the mate | that we were fur 


nishing 


Other Club Endorsements 





ams 
Cincinnati club, 


nessee, 


plat 
ple 





Mr. Keister May I correct the speaker 
and ask him to add to that list the 
Golden Gate club I received a letter 
here, upon my arrival last Monday. that 
at the regular meeting they had adopted 


-laws 


please 


the uniform constitution and by 

Mr Coon And Baltimore, 
Our meeting in September was 
late 

Mr. Cheesman New 
and practically put it 

Mr. Caspar I have 
say I think it was 
of the speakers gave us to 
that there were not enough 
manufactured now to fill the 
the automobile manufacturers 
vear behind 

The inspiration I got out of that—and 
I made a memorandum on my cards here 

Was to gQ to work. Now the program 
committee Knows, realizes, and appreci- 
ates, that there are many clubs that do 
not require this stimulus we have in 
mind But there is merit in having a 
uniform plan, and to those who 
feel that they do not need a stimulus or 
“a program, we apologize We know that 
there are many clubs that do need it, and 
to those clubs that feel they do not need 
it, we believe if they will give us a 
chance, if they will give the program 
committee an opportunity to show what 
they can do and what they have in mind, 


held too 


York accepted it 
into effect 

very little more to 
vesterday that one 
understand 
automobiles 
and 
were a 


orders 


clubs 


and will try it for a year, I am quite 
hopeful, if not confident, that they will 
swing in line and adopt our five pro- 


crams. 


It is more important to the smaller on 


the weaker clubs that the larger clubs 
come in, because through and from ffi 
larger clubs we hope in this plan of ex- 
change of data, information and deliber 


little further ahead in 
larger clubs can by so 


which is a 
our work, that the 


ations, 








doing render a_ great service to the 
smaller, or may I term them the weaker 
clubs? 

Therefore, the appeal after all is to go 
to work within your club, put vour club 
to work. As I stated in the report, how 
weakly we would be organized if this 
association were organized as are many 
trade associations You know there are 
very few trade associations that are made 
up of leeal clubs It seems to me that 
our local clubs should be the house of 
representatives and that the annual con- 
vention is the senate In other words 
the material that is brought to the na- 


tional convention now, comes to some de 
gree and extent from the local clubs. 
but as a member of the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee for sev 
eral years, it seems to me that the ma 
terial that is coming from the local clubs 
is getting less and less Avery vear. Sev- 
eral years ago we thought we were get 





ting entirely too much of it, but now I 
begin to feel that we are not getting 
enough 

You know, in our reorganization plar 
a member made an inquiry of me that 


I would like to explain The dues are in 
no way affected in our reorganization 
plan In other words, every member of 
every club, through the club, contributes 
$20 to the national association That of 
course, will continue We take the tota 
of our dues and dump it into this pot 
That will be handled and distributed and 





allotted by the new finance and budget 
committee 

You know and T know that the mem 
bers have said, “The club is not] ing to 
me I don’t get anything out of the 
club.” And I have heard just as many 
say, “We get a lot out of our club (it be 
ing another club, of course), but T don’t 


see that we get very much out of the 
national association.”’ 

Of course, they are both wrong You 
can get as much out of your local club 
as vou put into it. And you can get as 
much out of the national associution as 
vou reach out and get It is here to serve 
vou And if you don’t use it, it is just 
too bad. That is all. 


I just want to clear up the matter of 
dues There will be no change in your 
dues I think it is only fair, as a member 


of the reorganization committee, to an 
swer a question here, and I am not dis 
cussing the reorganization plan, but. it 
comes into the elub life Manufacturers 


alone are on the financial plan There- 
fore, the only contribution that a manu- 
facturer is making to our new financial 


dues, that he 
Which the local 


setup is that 
Days to the 


part of his 
local eluhb, 
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tive committee, and the board of direc- 


tors during the past year. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried). 

President Chatfield:—Does anybody 
else have any matters to bring up 
under the heading of unfinished busi- 
ness? If not, we will have the final 


report of the nominating committee by 
Mr. Caspar. 


Officers Are Elected 


Mr. Caspar:—This is the final re 
port of your nominating committee. 
We have the honor to present the fol- 


lowing ticket for your endorsement and 
election: 


Directors to serve for three years: 
Buffalo, S. H. Stilling; Cincinnati, W. H 
Crawford: Cleveland, FE. T. Holmes; De- 
troit, R. A. Plumb; Golden Gate, Ki. H. 
Dyer; Kansas City, A. C. Bale; Louis- 
ville, E. H. Haneock; Milwaukee, W. O 
Schwarz; New England, A. Irving Me 
Lauthlin; Philadelphia, S. French Reeves | 
Richmond, W. BB. Klwang; Toledo, P. F. 
Whalen: Toronto, H. P. Livingston, and 
Utah, Harry Shepard 

By virtue of the fact that three direc- 
tors have resigned, it is necessary to hom- 
inate 

Harold Cooledge to fill the unexpired 
term of J kK. Ingram, resigned, repre- 


senting the Atlanta Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club 

\. FE. Holst to fill the unexpired term 
of M. [. Bernard, resigned, representing 
the Oakland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 

«. P. DeLore to fill the unexpired term 
of P. Cc. Frayser, resigned, representing 
the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 

it. B. Robinette to fill the unexpired 
term of D. W. Figgis, resigned, as a past 
president member of the executive com- 


mittee. 


For member of the executive committee, 


three-year term, C. J. Caspar 

For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 

For vice-presidents :—Canadian zone, 
W. P. Walsh, Toronto; Central zone, W. 


IX. Maston, Chicago; Eastern zone, M. M 


(Graves, Buffalo; Southern zone, F. J. 
Sampson, Richmond, and Western zone, 
J.C. Pendray, Victoria, B. C. 
For president, P. C. Frayser, St. Louis. 
(Upon motion of Mr. Caspar, reg- 


ularly seconded, it was voted that the 
unanimous ballot of the association be 
cast for the officers and directors 
named by the nominating committee. 
This was done, and they were declared 
duly elected). 


Installation of Officers 


President Chatfield | will appoint 


Mr. Hoag and Mr. Caspar a committee 
to bring Mr. Frayser up here 

(Mr. Frayser was escorted to the 
platform). 7 

President Elect Frayser:—Obvious!) 
I appreciate this honor a great deal, 
but with it comes a keen Consciousness 
of obligation. You have honored my 
city by selecting one of its citizens, 
and of course I am obligated to so de- 
port myself that my city will be pi ud 
of what you have done You have 
honored my club by selecting one of its 
members. Naturally I will have to 
watch my conduct to them. Last, but 
not least, you have honored me Ds 


your membership selecting me as your 


standard bearer for the next year, but 
that alone is not all of the responsi- 
bilities. You have a responsibility to 
discharge yourselves, and that re- 


sponsibility is the selection of the Man 
whom you have chosen as your standard 
bearer. I shall do my utmost to 
that that responsibility is discharged to 


see 


you. 

As we are to have a number of in- 
novations this year reorganization 
work and various other things, I want 
at this time to suggest another in- 
novation and let this be known as my 


first official act, that this is going to be 
an administration where vice-presidents 
work. 

conduct 


I shall do my utmost to so 
myself and apply myself to the re- 
sponsibilities that you have given me 
that at the close of my term of service 
I hope you will have naught to say but 
“Well done.” 

Let’s get busy. May I present our 
official family? 

The first on our list is W. P. Walsh, 
Toronto. Mr. Walsh is our Canadian 
zone vice-president. 

Mr. Walsh:—I don’t know that I 
should have very much to. Say. I 


rather feel somewhat like a dark horse, 
as I don’t think that I have been very 
long among you attending conventions 


and I think few of you know me. If it 
were not for the publicity that I have 
been given by a couple of your very 


able publications, the “American Paint 


Journal” and the “Paint, Oil and 
Chemical Review,” I don’t think that 
you would know me at all. 


However, I feel grateful at this par- 
ticular time to be elected vice-president 
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of the Canadian zone, our convention 
just having been held here. Previous 
to this time, I except many of you have 
never visited our city and perhaps 
rather looked upon the vice-president 
of the Canadian zone, if he were elected 
from Toronto, as coming from the back- 
woods and didn’t amount to very much. 
I trust that you will all go away from 


our city with a feeling that we have 
a very progressive community. While 
my duties as vice-president of the 


Canadian zone will not be of very large 
importance, many of your activities be- 


ing confined more particularly to the 
United States, and while our industry 
is somewhat identical, there are cer- 
tain phases of it in which we cannot 
very well enter in all your activities, 
there is one thing that we always do, 
and we try to do it even in our manu- 
facturing business—we give the large 


measure, the Imperial gallon. 


President Frayser: The next is 


W. E. Maston, Chicago, the Central 
zone vice-president. 

Mr. Maston:—I think the association 
is to be congratulated on the new 
standard bearer, but I think you are 
rather hard on me as vice-president. 
It was my idea that vice-presidents 


didn’t have very much to do, but acted 
scenery, occupying space on the 
letterhead, or something of that sort. 

But I do want to say to you, Mr, 
Frayser, that if there is any Way that 
I can in an official capacity fill in in 
the zone that I am _ representing, I 
shall consider it a great opportunity. 
I think the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association is facing a critica! 


as 


time in its association activities and 
that there is a great responsibility 
now being thrown back on the indi 


vidual clubs. It is just possible that I 
may have an opportunity to help the 
president by visiting these clubs that 


happen to fall in my zone. I certainly 


congratulate the N.P.O.& V.A. on their 
selection of a president. 
President Frayser:—Next is Nelson 


M. Graves, of the 
Mr. Graves:—I 
selection will be 


Eastern 
am afraid that your 
looked upon with 
some consternation by my associates 
and contemporaries, but at the same 
time I do appreciate most deeply your 
confidence, and it will be a real pleas- 
ure and privilege to serve one of 
Mr. Frayser’s five vices. 

President Frayser:—F. J. 
oY the Southern zone. 


zone. 


as 


Sampson, 






Mr, Sampson:—This is an honor of 
Which any man should be proud, and 
I am. I happen to have some idea of 
the situation in the zone in which I 


have just been elected the vice-presi- 
dent. Iam going to do my very best 
to capitalize on the wonderful visit 
recently to our zone by Mr. Chatfield. 
President Frayser:—Is Mr. Pendray, 


of the Western zone, in the room? 
Mr. Pendray:—I am sure I appre- 

ciate very much the great honor you 

have bestowed upon me and my city 


by electing me as vice-president of the 


Western zone. I know the paint men 
of the West very well, and it is a great 
honor to have the confidence of those 
men by electing, you might say, a for- 


eigner as vice-president of the Western 
zone. Let me at this time state that 
we are going to hold the next Western 
zone convention in the City of Victorii. 
\e are already preparing for this con- 
vention. We have the unanimous sup- 
port of the British Columbia Paint 
Club and the Puget Sound Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, who are the hosts, 
holding the convention in the City 
Victoria. I want to see the biggest 


and best convention ever held in the 
West held in the City of Victoria, and 
I um going to do my very utmost to 
make this convention a success. I 


realize the responsibility placed on me 
as vice-president of the Western zone, 
ind Iam going to do my very utmost 
make the Western zone one of the 
outstanding zones in the whole Nu- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. 


to 


resident Frayser:—There are our 
section Being Scotch as I am, 
I am going to try to see that this group 


bosses. 


do the work for you. I will do the 
bossing, if possible. 

Mr. Frayser then proceeded to call 
on the newly elected members of the 


executive committee, the directors and 
the treasurer. Those who were present 
irose and bowed and were greeted by 
applause. 

President Frayser:—This, gentlemen, 
I believe, concludes the presentation of 
our new official family. We will now 
proceed with whatever order of busi- 
ness that we have to handle. 
(Mr. Horgan announced a 
the board of directors to be 
the conclusion of the session, 
which the meeting was 
4.30 p.m.) 


meeting 
held at 
after 
adjourned, at 


of 


Joint Session, Tuesday Afternoon October 14 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 


(The joint session of the American 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association was con- 
vened Tuesday afternoon, October 14, 
at half past two o’clock, in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. H. S. Chatfield, 
president of the National Paint, Oil 


and Varnish Association, presiding.) 

Chairman Chatfield:—This is the 
joint session of the two associations, 
and we are going to change the order 
of procedure from the printed pro- 
gram to introduce Dr. Cody, the 
speaker of the afternoon. As the re- 
tired president of the manufacturers’ 
association, I think, is more capable of 
introducing Dr. Cody than I am, be- 
cause he knows him better, I will ask 
Mr. Martin to introduce him. 

Wells Martin: Unfortunately, I 
don’t have the privilege of knowing 
Dr. Cody personally, but I do know 
him by reputation. A friend of mine 
in Chicago the other day asked for the 
names of some of our speakers and 
I mentioned Dr. Cody’s name, and he 
said, “He is one of the finest men, 
one of the most outstanding characters 
in the Dominion of Canada, and you 
are fortunate indeed to have him on 
your program,” 

In addition to his duties as rector of 
St. Paul’s, which is the largest Angli- 
can Church in Toronto, Dr. Cody is an 
outstanding public-spirited man, 
whose activities cover every line of en- 
deavor for the upbuilding and better- 
ment of the human race. At the pres- 
ent time, he is chairman of the board 
of governors of Toronto University, 
one of the largest institutions of edu- 
cation on the continent. Some years 
ago he was honored by the Province of 


Ontario, which appointed him Minis- 
ter of Education, a position that he 
held for some time with distinction, 
with honor to himself and profit to 
the Province. Dr. Cody. 

Chairman Chatfield:—I congratulate 
you. You have an honor which very 
few men have. You have escaped the 


introduction. You have been intro- 
duced beautifully, and the audience is 
with you now to do with them as you 
will. 


Dr. Cody’s Address 


Dr. Tlenry John Cody :—I suppose your 
orean'zations represent two of the most 
important thines in all life—preservation 
and beautification. What would the world 
be without paint, and oil, and varnish to 
make things clean and to keep things 


clean and to keep things solid, well pre- 
servell, 

I was reading the other day that as a 
matter of fact many of the great master- 
pieces of Gothic architecture in the 
Middle Ages were really all whitewashed 
in order that the stone might be pre- 
served against the elements. The author 
of the article was a distinguished Eng- 
lish architect of the present day, and he 
urged that once more people might be 
obliged to resort to the old method of 
painting and whitewashing even stone it- 
self, in order to preserve it. And cer- 
tainly beautification may well be added 
to preservation. 

But that is not the 
dress this afternoon. 
City of Toronto from across the line, 
the most part, and as a citizen of 
ronto, it is my great privilege to add 
another welcome to the many you have 
received, In all probability, the meaning 
of the name “Toronto” is “a meeting 
place.”’ It is said to be an Indian word, 
in origin. The place was conveniently 
situated on a lake and there were streams 
running into the lake on the east side and 
the west, that Indian tribes from all 
directions might come and hold their 
pow-wows here. 


From the 


ad- 
the 
for 
To- 


purpose of my 
You come to 


so 


earliest days to the present, 


Toronto has been a place of meeting. In 
these days it is essentially a place of 
international gatherings. I think since the 
day on which this beautiful hotel was 
opened there has scarcely been a day 
on which there hasn’t been held within 
these walls some international conven- 
tion. 


1 am sure that, as a result of these in- 
ternational gatherings on Canadian soil, 
good-will will always be created, mutual 
understanding be furthered, and you will 
go back to the various parts of the Union, 


perhaps, with a clear idea of what Can- 
ada is, and certainly with a warm spot 
in your hearts toward Canada, and 
through Canada, to the British Empire— 
feeling that we are brothers all, 

It was suggested to me by the local 


committee that perhaps I might say a few 


words to you today on some Canadian 
problems or aspects of some Canadian 
problems that may not be entirely fa- 
miliar, and as a Canadian whose family 
has lived in Canada for 150 years (be- 
yond that we came from your side of 


the line, from the State of Massachusetts : 
farther back, from Devonshire, in old 
England), I venture to put a few things 
about Canada before you. 


Canada’s Great Problems 

The first thing is the great problems 
that Canada has to solve are all deter- 
mined for her by her physical conditions 
and her geographical position. 

Canada is divided by Nature into five 
great sections. There is one section down 
by the Atlantic seaboard, the Maritime 
Provinces, as we call them, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
land, 


Is- 


These provinces are separated by the 
natural barrier of mountains that pro- 
ject from your side of the line to the 
Northeast, and even in the Gaspe pen- 
insula. The Maritime Provinces have 
their own characteristic distinctions. 
There is great forest land there; there 
are great sea fisheries there: there is a 


limited amount of very 
and fruit land there. 

Then you come to the Central Eastern 
portion of Canada, consisting of the two 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario south of 
the mountain range of the Laurentians. 
That part of Canada is a unity, geographi- 
cally, industrially, agriculturally, and 
physically. It is along the River St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes. We are 
engaged here mainly in agriculture and 
industry. The great industrial parts of 
Canada, as you know, are found in these 
two provinces outside of the great moun- 
tains, 

Then, the third part of 
graphically the largest 
great Laurentian wedge 
Eastern Canada from the 
in the West. This is the 
the world. Perhaps you 
that, but it is, 
formation, the 
and that part 
surface in this 
gins on the 


valuable farming 


Canada is 
part. It is the 
that separates 
prairie lands 
oldest part of 
are amazed at 
geographically, the oldest 
pre-Cambrian formation, 
has been thrust up to the 
part of the world. It be- 
Labrador coast, takes in the 
Laurentian mountains, down to Lake Su- 
perior, dips down a bit on your side of 
the line, and at the end of the dip, in the 
Masaba range, furnishes you with your 
best high-grade iron ore, and then it goes 
off into the Northwest away to the Arctic 


geo- 


Ocean, Sixty percent of the total area 
of the Dominion of Canada consists of 
this pre-Cambrian formation. At one 
time we thought is was of no value. The 
geologists said it couldn't possibly be 
metaliferous, bear metals, but we find 


that while it is literally true that the par- 
ticular formation doesn't bear metals, it 
is all cracked and scarred by endless 
faults and fissures, in nearly all of which 
faults and fissures there have been great 
mineral developments, 

As a matter of fact, if I may venture 
to say this (I am no stockbroker and so 
I haven’t any interest at all in the pro- 
motion of mining shares), [I venture to say 
that mining development in Canada will 
always be highly speculative, because, as 
far as any known scientific methods are 
concerned, it is difficult to determine 
where the deposits are, because they are 
not found regularly distributed through 
the formation, the pre-Cambrian forma- 
tion, but are found in all the faults and 
fissures, but in this great 60 percent of 
Canada, there are countless faults and 
fissures, and from the South in the Me- 
saba range, away up to the Arctic Ocean 
even, there is an abundant supply, if you 
can accurately find it, of gold and of 
silver and of nickel and copper and other 
metals, so that the whole of this center 
part of Canada that once seemed to us 


but a between east and west is 


barrier 





found to be more and more a bridge be- 
tween east and west, because of its min- 
eral products, because of the great forest 
ranges that are found there, because, too, 
of the fur-bearing animals that haunt 
the Northern reaches, and because of 
about 20,000,000 acres of good farming 
land in the clay belt that runs on a lati- 
tude south of the latitude of the City of 
Winnipeg. 


The Wheat Lands 


Now, this fourth part of Canada is the 
great prairie wheat-bearing lands. They 
are a Northern projection of your great 
central prairie Tands that extend from the 
Gulf of Mexico really up to the Arctic 
Ocean. By reason of this wedge of pre- 


Cambrian rock our wheat-bearing land 
is pinched in a little toward the north, 
so that it isn’t really as extensive as 
yours, but for the moment it is almost 
more valuable because it hasn't been so 
far worked out; it hasn’t been cultivated 


for so long a time. 

I know that your difficulty and our dif- 
ficulty alike is that our farmers are so 
apt to mine the land and not really farm 
the land. They take out of it year after 
year for wheat-bearing all that it will 
stand, without returning to it some ferti- 
lizing product. 

Of course, we will all have to come to 
the use of fertilizers, and I imagine that 
that which alone will solve our problem of 


overproduction and a short condition of 
world markets will be the wider intro- 
duction of mixed farming. We have 


solved the problem in this part of Canada 
as you have solved it in your Middle 
West. The mixed farming is the only safe 


and sound method in the long run, 

Then we have on the Pacific coast a 
fifth part of Canada, and that is just a 
sea of mountains. It consists, really, ot 
five mountain ranges, the Rockies and 
the Selkirks and the Gold and the Coast, 
and then Vancouver Island and Queen 
Charlottee Island and other islands out 


in the Pacific Ocean are only the tops of 
a fifth submerged range of mountains. 
The Province of British Columbia is liter- 
ally a sea of mountains, and it abounds, 
of course, in great forest resources, just 
as your State of Washington does, that 
borders on it; all down that coast is one 
of the greatest forest ranges in the world, 
equalled or rivalled only by certain sec- 
tions of Siberia, and our Pacific west in 
your country and our own are, I believe, 
the greatest forest resources left in the 
world 

Then Briiish Columbia, 
great mineral resources. 


of course, has 
There is on this 


side the eastern side of the Rockies, I 
imagine, coal resources that would keep 
the whole world warm for centuries on 


centuries, and surely the time has at last 
come when science will enable us to use 
coal infinitely more economically than we 
have used it in the past. 

I suppose the most wasteful use of coal 
is to throw it into our furnaces and try 
to get heat in that fashion; the greater 
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part of the substance g ‘ 
: Substance goes up into the ait I want to emphasize We have . 
— we waste what might be ours. I slow political growth to “oleae ae if. as they are in any part of the world. in dustry should mn ect Ss att t 
— no doubt at all that in the near eovernment iplete self- ao I venture to say that, on the whole, the “effective une Eaten ion te 
iture, as Germ: ‘hemis ‘ _ , ae the gener: é ar ) y o ee f : ommi 
future, as German hemists and British When the Great War broke out, by law f ve general standard of living and com tee, therefore, calls upon eve membet 
ae sts and American chemists are al- there was no compulsion why’ C: es fort is as little affected in Canada as it of each association to fan cathe Sats | 
ready showing us, we shall have an eco- should go into the war. We — Canada is anywhere in the world, and I would with the code, to give it wide put ners 
nomical way of resolving the coal into pelled to send a dollar or sel ‘a n't com- put that down to two things:—First, this and to instruct those “te Ria chares ss 
its constitutents, of the coal, of the oil, cons ‘Suideunbartie , & ioe aaiien al a _man, diversity of resource and production and garding its significance. - 7 args e- 
and of the various other gases that ma) Parliament, summoned at con a own general natural equipment, and, too, the earnestly made, not a ale ce 
. . , ane > . . : oe) » * > é ce, ve 2n- « a © acity < . | a . ve t ‘ doubts 
"akan ae ores - Canada tered into the Great War fooling that a dia eee the t iene at tee eels be eae 
S i ‘ supplied with coal, when the Motherls ‘ . = , Ss. le terms of the code ar lerst 
and was touched vitally The tl iftl } 4 : re unde ) and 
. ype the whole Er teen naa aaa ally, en, the fifth element is the element o accepted by the meml : 
Peculiar Divisions of Canada did it ee pwas_ touched, but we communication. You must have reason- tions, bet tm the reatimation. thas ce 
Now, gentleme ‘anads . tc} ‘iho * rue ably good, reasonably heap d_seffi- f ethics is useful o1 . Sen 
iene ¥, Geasenen. Canada, you see, is in I don't know any parallel except in cient methods of ee Be up, and “a oO! hi is useful only tent that 
i bs 7 separated into five distinct sec- other parts of the Empire to that particu- : tl lift , ‘ ere mmunie ation ye- its aims are crystallized S ; ce 
ther bi more or less severed from each lar political development. You see, you ae 7 aa or eigg , — — ag. — 1 
other by natural barriers, That means that leaped into nationhood like Minerva fr we have it to a certain extent But we Our code of ethics, it j os 
one of the great problems of Canada is a the head of Jupiter full-rrows a rom always have to remember that we have tated in terms ifliciently pert 
problem that you have in measure, but not under a constitution and aHentutats ome to get over that great bridge of pre-Cam- the major problems of our p; on 
. “aS ; . - . ae "ii "“OCK ‘ 7 i dust 1 ' i ' t : . 
to the Ba ure in which we have it. Can pendent. We, in Canada, have slowly pow oe es are a te Pgh i rato oad characte 
ja make the currents of business, of veloped from stage to stage without being past lle gece Fn ag ae eee ees ee a suide of proper conduct it sp 
tr eat ae and national life flow east obliged to separate from this great « — petual problems, cases Dy t code we pled saan we 
and west’ e do flow north ; s ' ry ret : ; 7 ee . . to seek patronage o el d s 
ane is. nd Goube Pont = i a. = eee es ee os the Brit- Duties of the Population bo: sefeaid froin dlnne ! nd se 
# : = os hi s : 4 e e have gradually developed > ; < : 5 eanadanaaser ae isparagement ¢ » 
natural trend for business relations, and no that we have the most com > va oe a sut, gentle men, the supreme elemen » ors ; heir product ‘ o-operate 
| have no doul all th: ] self that enters into t building t} in all vful wat f 
ee tt at all that if it were not government and yet union with others in Bt hve ene ee Vee oS wore id nul ways for the goud of all, to 
! ” gi conditions, for which people on the Empire at large. 8 i while or tihmatp - 5 eee tae to ey tse and misleading statements as 
a — the line are responsible, A third point | want to mention—vyou industrious enough, intelligent aa ets fa oe products, to avoid, and ac 
ere would be a greater volume of move- have in the United States worked hard moral and religious enough to take full ely Strive to prevent, commercial brib- 
ment north and south, but our national for, well, ever since the Civi far advantage of these natural resources to eo and other forms of corruption, to re- 
( 1 | : l Var to na . } sin f . ¢ 
: mene gc _bFo lem has always been to consolidate the various racial elements discover them, to develop them, to use at a en cing the employees of oth- 
mons geography, to beat physical features, linguistic elements that have come to you them aright, and to create such a stand- 2 oO abandon the practice of taking the 
and make our currents of national life from various parts of the world Until ard of citizenship as will make govern s § Ol competitors in exchange for ours, 
oon on he and commerce and  trans- the days of the Civil War, the United meat of the peogie, by the peope, and one SAN tht to be guided by the pre 
p Ww st; s ‘ : 28 ’ . . > . » safe ; fective cept thir . 7 ; x 
ee fe W east and west States was an absolutely homogenous for the peopl. a and bs ffecti s "ae +) a : Saas F Whatsoever ye vould 
_ So you will always find, as long as you people in race, in language, and in gen- I trust that in both our lands we have at men should do unto you, do ye even 
ae ~g the Canadian problem, as you eral ideals. After that, of cource, the ae van s ee aero “ on Th Rathi nt cl p 4) 
ook at it sympathetically on your side doors were thrown wide open, and you Cone ees ae. oon — o . Paint. Of] and clubs of the National 
of the line, will be to keep the Pacific and invited, for the development of your land versity of national elements thrown in ae ! nd Varnish Association | . & 
the Atlantic in constant touch That is people from every country almost under the common pot count for anyth Soo ! men oe P gen ag nh famillariz 
our great political problem, our great the sun. And so your problem w should on this continent build up worthy ins embers 1 dustry with the 
commercial problem, our great physical consolidate, to unify, to teach an aes civilizations differing each from the othe cateeee tame < Under 1 plans for 
problem, and our great socia! problem the meaning of the Stars and Surines . but each prepared to make its world cot 1 club programs this avenue of 
ta hl . . ‘ . s as, i , . ttlor : ! of ‘ eT t 
_ The second point I would like to men- and that, I take it, is why you so defi- i rentie Penta on \ tl i ; — tid in 
tion about Canada is this We have nitely and objectively in all the schools l = of ti > oe t ish ‘C one an vatits f N there The fir cae ws a. SLOP 
evolved into our present constitutional teach patriotism, show the flag, teach oe = } ae faa cee ileted oe nent usefulness of a. PeESPONSIDIUNTY fo the 
status much mvure slowly than did you those who come from other lands what ae % - “ee pone mt t ‘fe th mt ir n the agg : et rests 
At the beginning of the American Re- the flag mean® That was necessary, in aes <a r. i a tak Y i aa d F ; ; i 
public’s history you had a written con- order to unify and solidify and make one s . mar weg ai »y ie * . ft a iy WY r , e it L ¢ cis ind 
stitution, and under that written constitu- the various racial and national elements not to eee ere isha ag ecg Sa sive stateme of ou 1s, be- 
tion you are operating from that time that came in. tong "> ; tl git aaa ee f el pec ( inderst d apply, 
until the present. You were independent. In ¢ anada, from the very beginning, we oo en aay Bigg + oie re Ss Pp A prot- 
In Canada we have gone through a num- consisted of at least two great national 7 s a ana lee @ . 3 eatnk f , ee oe ist and moral, your 
ber of stages of development, politically. ae French element and the Saaae rae yn ae cor belie ae 'th a ie ae ae 1 mends extensive pub- 
. St Snglish-speaking one - ia yre y. > } ~“quall elleve at, ile V f the code of et = tel ; 
At the beginning, after General Wolfe a bg ne element. The English- under world conditions today, for the last efforts te ana it CS Bnd Imctensive 
captured the City of Quebec, when Can- ammaetante ement, in ¢ anada, of course, hundred years, shall we say, the Britis! euttin ta Wensciens acca plication as a 
ada was populated only by a compara- nates ‘ i — > other ways, predomi- Empire and the United States of America code f cthice Now “yg We have a 
tive handful of French, not more. than C: nad: "ha _yet the French element in must act together, not by pact and treaty Bree 7 oe 
60,000 in all, the commander-in-chief of oe ths a has its own constitutional rights, and hard and fast arrangements, but © Mr. Calmat I move that tl 
the forces Was the governor of the coun- o that we are trying out in Canada the . ill al lerstanding, must port be recei ee eens eee 
~ : c ’ very difficult experi . 7 good will and mutual understanding, mus 1 ived 
try—a little handful of people. It was fa avai _experiment, and it is beyond work together if the peace of the world is (The motion w . 
what you would call a military autoc- 4 hes age of experiment now, of having to be preserved and its consequent pros- ried.) : TEs HOCORRES ANG ORE 
racy. That was superseded presently by at least two sub-nationalities under one aoe ; : . 
sar } ] nti) : broad Canadi: ai Se Bs: perity developed Chair n Dal 11 
a civil autocracy, and a governor was ee anadian nationality in the British The c of e combined re- pee abney The next order 
’ . Empire And s , neg : When you think of th mbined 1 of bus ; 
— = oe England who chose his virt of. 2 so we Bare te practice the sources of your great land and the British iness Is the report of the joint 
own advisers and ruled a little popula- = ue Pal mutual understanding, mutual Empire, can you not easily come to +e committee on flax development "M1 
tion well under a hundred thousand. ton 1 ane high tolerance. That is a cavpiusion that if those two great powers Nemzek, chairman . 
d feature : é ‘ gre: 
ve : 1. te a sti zether ¢ say there shall not be (Mr. Nemzek read the re rt on f 
Political History The fourth feature about the Canadian > Se eeee canna iW ur . ay part developme ni ) port on faz 
When, after the great revolution by ae ate this:—That we are side by of the world? 
which you won your independence, as . 7 you cousins—why not Say And so believe that the greatest factor 
X . , ; brothers—on this great Nor 4 nd 
ou know, a great many Wanted to come Continent We 1 gre% oe American for the peace and the welfare of the world FI D 
. > Britis ae They war ; . > have ‘ ies of : ; } ; aX r 
under the British flag. They were called inter-relationshi Ww a thousand ties of is the mutual understanding, the mutual aX ey elopment 
I nited Empire supporters, and a num- Senancien Of. tha D. e intermarry, we are good will, and the mutual co-operation of I ; 
ber of them went into the Province of cnienas “pener: 1 aie stock. We have the our great sections of the world, not to inasmuch as this report contains rec- 
Nova Scotia; the whole Province of New ono fe 7 ge We have the same depress or repress or lord it over the rest a nendations for the reorganization of 
Grunswick was founded by them, and this England _the common law of old — of the world, but to uplift and encourass ; ax development work, brief historical 
1 rovince of l pper Canada, as it was then oa oo the sai 2 . it is ours, We I do not know any other way by which chi ences to the aims, efforts and 
called, was also founded by these Eng- and there ae religious ideals and aims world peace can be maintained than by achievements of the flax development 
lish-speaking people who came from your = r aa ‘ ee Sr amount of com- the collaboration for the good of the world ae ¥ nittee are included as a matter of 
side of the line and began to hew out for mercial intercourse. And yet, you have Fr our respective ive lands May God ip-to-date information and to serve as i 
, é vour own nat E ; of our respective nati lands. 4 nec z Ve asa 
themselves new homes in what was then ead teenie ational entity and ideals and bless them, remove all possibilities of mis- u essary background to properly meas- 
a primeval forest. That is to say, you istinctiveness, and we are seeking to understanding and enable them to w ilk ire the soundness of the recommenda- 
had introduced into Canada then a great maintain our national ideals and distinc- atthe % , emancipating bonds of tions made for future flax work 
7 . . £ tiveness and ide , ; 5 . together in the mancip: £ I s ; 
English-speaking element as well as the — Ss .! Ae entity. We are geographi- friendship t has been the chief aim of the flax 
French element already here, an element fetes -_ e 7 side with you, the best of : 7 f : P development committee to promote the 
accustomed to rule itself, to demand niche “I — oe the same time we are Chairman Chatfield:—If any of you proaches f more and better flax in the 
autonomy and representative government. ee Sees ound still to the old Mother- men came to Canada with the slight- nited States, so that the consuming in 
And so, the two parts at first were bound polith — the sea, sentimentally and est possible misgiving as to your re- comes s would be insured a reliabl 
oe or > . rt a Re -? . ) Cé rs . * 7 al r adequ ‘ mesti 
together in one province, the Province of ron ception and what awaited you, I guar- this (' . a t dom eae 
5 equires he br ring about of a 


mw. Cody's o 
Dr. rdy’s closer contact between the consumers and 


Canada. That was our third stage, a Inter-Relationship of Jokes antee it has been removed. 














military autocracy, a _ benevolent civil i i l ; 
autocracy, then the union of English and In Canada we are, therefore, in a most talk should build in us, every one, 2 manufacturers of linseed oil and the pro- 
French into one province eueenerenets position. Geographically stronger bond of friendship between ducers of flaxseed in order to build con- 
7 . si > y o ies , ¢ 26 : 7 : > y > ‘jes fidence j ( rood l tw n tl ' 
It was difficult for the two peoples to : eside na maet p litically and sentimentally the two countries. | ra PES BRS ZOOd Wilh UGEWEER Tene TRO 
get on happily together. Wherever you and traditionally hands clasped over the Doctor, we are indebted to you. I actors 
have races perhaps forced together tara oon. : we reasonably understand entertain a motion that we give Dr. : Duri the more than twenty years of 
; ssredrgdll jap Tei , r¢ ‘ , aah aaaiiee ; meen : : its existence it has always “ ; 
is danger of friction in the very forcing, we a ee pene ably understand us Codv a rising vote of thanks. af tha Ga aca nee y Dee the aim 
and the people at the same time were that, I think i. Ni h other's jokes, and (The audience arose and applauded). other interested co-ope t committee and 
demanding responsible government, that pee eas a —. a wae oo one the — Chairman Chatfield: —The next busi- tha prsdaition in the rs OFS 50. Sree” 
s to say, they didn’t want ‘e@ sir , . ether nations do under- a . re PFOaUcTION J le nited States so 
governor and his “councillor 7 ui i = stand one another, American humor we ness in order is the code of ethics that at least 80 percent of our country’s 
s x e . ’ ) 1 1 = 
without their having anything ig on read and understand We do understand Dr. R. A. Plumb. requirements are taken care of by flax- 
it. The representatives of the people said “—_ armen 8 jokes ; ‘ (Dr. Plumb then read the Code ot ae grown In our rthwest 
they must control the expenditure of the al ou don’t quite understand English Ethics.) The inadvisability of growing so 1 r¢ 
government. jokes. _Sometimes we don't fully under- Dr. Plumb:—It must impress you in i crop that some part of it would have 
to be exported has been pointed out from 





stand English jokes ourselves. But we listening to this code that as an in- 

























































And so we had two little rebellions 
wre ack i 3 : an measurably do “r 2 aa Ser ee , a ws 
way back in the year 1837, and the out- Jand_ bee: 7 ae inde rstand the old Mother dustry we are exceedingly fortunate time to time e effe of such a large 
come was th: . . ° and, because most of us came from there : erop ” ret . st } 
ac as that you had a new stage of directly or by ancestry. A i in having a code that is not dealing ee eee ght very readily destroy 
development in Canada. Van tind Yo ectly " by ancestry. nd so, in a ; : ao} «Shh fae —. : the economic relationship between flax 
sponsible government introduced The very real sense, the Dominion of Canada in glittering generalities or in empty) ‘ other gt crops and cause tl 
English and the French were brought to- can play a meditating part As Lord platitudes, but is a clear, cone ise defi- er to question the value of flax | 
gether under a new constitution. They Bryce, the British Ambassador to Wash- nition of the rules by which the of his crop, just as happened ye 
had been living in their two provinces. eet. or Said, “Canada can be the game of our industry should be played when for a number of years the 
Now they were to be controlled by one semony of the interpreter, interpreting per- Chairman Chatfield You have States produced fi 10 percent to 35 
central government. iaps Britain more intelligibly to you, and ae Re ace ; : - ethics percent more flaxseed than was required 
9 interpreting you more intelligibly to Great heard the reading of the code of ethis to tak re of the lit 1 
P > . age . 7 . rae : - es . a oat . o % e care ) He inseed oil 1eeds O 
tl oo ee on Next stage _ took place when Britain. And so, by this threefold link, Following will be the reports of the the country Excess produc nl a 
od mare prawices wen added to we may be more stoutly bound together various joint committees, so I am go- i undesirable pric ee ST yy 
ese s ar t > oe « el > = e * ~ . ! t fue i ons 
formed what ee ate nea for the good of the world than we could ing to turn this meeting over to the which make for business instability 
) ( é as Ci 2 > Feder: — ‘ “ agg ope , . i I i lit) 
in the Dominion of Canada Tl at on _ be in any other fashion. newly elected president of the Manu At no time since the flax development 
recently as the year 1867. eae ltr r } oa ar ta you see, under that fourth facturers’ Association, Mr. Dabney. committee was organized has a better op- 
‘as hurri a cans a anand 1ead, will always be how to maintai ur : 0 : che peep gi tpg iy Ratt or lg 
i was nurried on by various uprisings or own identity and our own eine (Mr. Dabney assumed the chair). rtunity ; be ——— to measure im 
nvasions ¢ Canad: after - rrei > ’ a : ° < : # so , rvovements that hav een made and mz 
Civil War. ‘So that the Domi fom ees at and not be a pale imitation of you, but to Chairman Dabney:—The next thing vet be 2 ade through a . Se tl ~~ cnn 
ae ee ik wan pe” eee * Fa a onrenves and to make our own dis- on the program is joint committee re- ing program vt cas = —— 
“ng ; t 9 SORE i : netive contr i Pullest frie shi z ; - , . : 
of a group of these provinces at the east oa el a peal oes frie ndship ports. The first of those is the code Our annual flax conference held in 
of Canada; then there was added British world. te general welfare of the of ethics. President Chatfield is chair- Minneapolis in February was the most 
Col Sey to the west, Manitoba in In Canada, gentlemen, we feel that we man of that. oT eee aea proteome meses oe 
ae conter nee a0 the ae between that have those elements out of which a rea- (Mr. Chatfield then presented the nel , aenty 0 ven, or more than twee the 
as asec + 6 o 3 ae ‘ ‘ . os n ver ¢ any rey us Veal e 1 
hay Gcnamans f aan = - Hudson's sonably good and worthy civilization can report of the joint committee on ¢ ode ittendancs Ike an sent ti es a th. 
the year 1873 ee : aaoreey a be built. Those are all summed up (I of ethics, which follows.) State colleces in the important ite acon 
so + yo é > on 0 lave just mentioned them) under these ao ratty e os oe Sas 5°* 
of Canada, bound together from the At- of : - naer lene ing states were present in the usual 
2 ' gel! 4 six headings. You can build up a worthy ne 
lantie Ocean to the Pacifie Ove ce , x ; ; a sulld up a worthy numbet New factors interested in the 
: . in; all of civilization in any e i : Y ~ ° : : nm tn 
British North America under the British * ae a eta ae provided ( d 2 f E | Ss rags os re and etter flax who had 
d i ¢ > : you have these eleme 3i— 1 
flag at last became one united body. oe i Be é ese elements: s0ade O Wthics not previously attended these meetings 
Since that time gentlemen we have , First, land enough to _ produce ample As indicative of the common aims <¢ f we re present, including representatives of 
steadily developed: “7 know fr ; er food supplies. You have it; we have it representatives from all branches of our jfree 1 plement manufacturers, elevators, 
sonal frequent intercourse wit! om oe ° Secondly, an abundant supply of forest industry, the American Paint and Var- bankers and agronomists and extension 
our fellow-countr s tl t — Rorns “7 and mineral materials to build your nish Manufacturers’ Association and the service men from the railways operating 
a little hard to a votand oe? ny = neues and equip your factories. You National Paint Oil. and Varnish Associ in the flax growing area Representa- 
1 ; 7 A at io e lave it; we have i nae ee , “ : e tives of the Greater Nort! kot sso- 
re ” -, — a. and yet be a Thirdly a oe that is not enervat oth have adopted a common code of clatior the N rtl vest B ee Poa ing 
ree yeople ¢ 7e s : . . eS e ‘ iS snervat- ethics ation t iwe fetter é ing 
oe ee Well > Seman = ing, but stimulating. I think largely we During the past year the general man- the Northwest Better 
gradually. ” , . as = 6come both have it. Certainly we have, as you ager has distributed copies of this code o-operated very 
King George V. is the sovereign of have in the Western States, in the win- as revised by the unanimous vote of both tee were In at- 
every part of the British Empire, but we tertime, a stimulating climate. No place associations at their last annual conven- 
are just as free as one of the States in for a lazy man to live. Climatic ele- tions, held in October, 1929. These cop- to flax this year 
the Union to make our own laws, regu- iat ther ies of the code of ethics are suitable for tions than ever 
late our OWn tariffs, determine our own = Our y, there must be a reasonable framing and your committee strongly and other flax 
publie policy ’ ‘ Seeewy Oo natural re nourors and of in- urges all members of both associations to experimenta workers continue heir 
It is a curious thing; there is nothing ustrial product, to make one part of the post the code in a conspicuous place, splendid co-operation 
exactly like it in the world- thia com- aay complimentary to the other. All where it may serve as a constant re- It is generally conceded that the favor 
bination of a broad unity, a real unity in ae tes of the country ought not to be minder both to our own members. and able pos n of flax today is due in a 
the British Empire, with the widest i in one vasket, and eminently, in Canada, associates and to the general public of large me ire to the financial and moral 
sible measure of self-government. — that is our condition, even—frankly, the principles which should guide our support given by the flax development 
’ 5 ° gentlemen—in these days of comparative business conduct. committee to the agricultural colleges. 
Canada’s Slow Evolution a whens there has been over- Your committee has no suggestions to and the co-operation existing between 
Th; oa . ae ‘ 7 yroduction an ere is not yet ability to propose at this time for further revision these colleges and the United States De- 
of oe eae ne. Get nctive features consume up to the limit of production, I of the code of ethics. Indeed, it feels partment of Agriculture Tl best ev 
’ i : second poin think things are as favorable in Canada that, having formulated a code, the in dence of this is the bulletin lax Facts X 
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and the accompanying circular “Flax” dis- 


Value of Early Planting 



















































































































































tributed last spring. tod 
i One thing thoroughis demonstrate 
Economically Soun r again this year is the value of early flax 

F ” oe . h | lanting 
Flax is now recognized as a sound eco- planting as ——- witl | : = ‘ ~ 

I ‘er : iis The result of later plantir lave bee 
tomic crop and the growth of more and rh . a oa that the much better re- 





so unsatisfactory 


better flax is part of the program of each nating should 

















of the agricultural colleges of the four ‘SUts obtained by early pla he future 
important flax producing States The flax make it a standard practice in the epUre. 
develop committee was started when it be- The early plant ng proced a4 os - rop 
came apparent soon after 1910 that flax the good effects of insuring a a d 
production in the United States was de- in future years than if flax Is count, 
creasing. Flax had always been consid- Upon as it has been in the past, as Cire 
ered as a crop fit only for new land and to fill in largely by later plat i Y 
as the available new land became scarcer weather mnditions are en intere® a 
the acreage and production naturally de make it impossible to plant whea ane 
creased When grown on old land flax other grain crops to the its : 
developed diseuses the most devastating farmer originally planned 
one known as “flax wilt’ which caused The following is of inter 2 4 
the farmer to look with reluctance on tion with matters Ie eee. ar ee 
planting flaxseed on anything but new ommendations offered 
land, In February at a meeting in Minneap- 
The dollar return to the farmer on his lis of the flax development committee 
flax production was usually considerably with a committee representing the linseed 
less than he got out of his wheat or other crushers, the question was considered a 
crops, and it was difficult for many years to whether or not it was necessary to 
to interest the farmer to plant more ’ flax- 
seed. Besides the natural hazards in 
growing the crop the farmer frequently 
faced such wide fluctuations in the price 
obtained for flaxseed that he naturally 
hesitated to plant very much of it, when 
oftentimes his much lower per acre yield 
than wheat paid him very little more per 
bushel. 
During the past two years, even when 
only fairly satisfactory yields were ob- 
tained, flax has been a_ profitable crop 
compared with wheat and other grain 
In those sections where the crop was a 
near failure, flax could not have been 
profitable at any reasonable price 
Great pre has been made in the de- 
Velopment of new varieties of flax, where- 
as only a few years ago flax wilt caused 
#reat losses to tarmers Today new va- 
rieties like Bison, Buda, Linota, and Red 
Wing practically insure the grower against 
loss from flax wilt The use of wilt- 
resistant, good yielding varieties is essen- 
tial to sustained production Besides Bi- 
son and Buda produce seed of higher than 
average oil content, 
_ Flax is now mors equately adjusted 
In areas suited to higher production per 
acre, The crop is again located in the 
heavier land districts of the four impor- 
tant States and there is a distinct ten- 
dency on the part of the farmers to give 


the crop more of a 
ping series. In 
the drought conditions 
1929-30 may be offset in 
seed bed production. In 
has been observed a 


fixed place 
these 


in the crop- 
better areas, even 
such as that of 
part by improved 
recent years there 
distinct tendency in 











the direction of a permanently increasing 
acreage in lowa and Wisconsin. i. P. Nemzek 
For the first time in twent years . 
number of favorable factors pameaiaienad = Chairman on Flax Development 
sive flax production in the United States 
substantial impetus for increase. The 
increase in the tariff rate on flaxseed to continue the contribution that the flax de- 
65 cents per bushel was a big inducement velopment committee has been making to 
to the farmer to enlarge his 1930 planting. the agricultural colleges for many years 
This greater return to the farmer amount- The question has come up in the past 
ing to 25 cents per bushel, proved to be but much more frequently during the last 
quite me leeoutive, - was shown by the two or three years. 
increased acreage. gut, the aggressive s concede ‘ is no pPec- 
~ i of the agricultural colleges in ae a ~ a a is au 
re Northwest, combined with the activity a “the 21 | : . é ; P 
of the farm board in NS ten a. aa worn a a a on = i: a = - ‘the 
tailment of the planting of wheat by sub- ane cath = oo Sa eee ane ee nt 
stituting other crops, undoubtedly did agricultural co leges of t - “ a - 
much to cause the farmers to plant an as sroweng “oo ae a ‘i South aims 
acreage greater than has ever before been in, RMA: DEANS — ee Po 
planted in this country. ta In fact, the status of the flax crop 
Maticnty Gia the farm hoart’a advices is now such that it is questionable wheth- 
have the effect of increasing the acreage er the necessity for financial support from 


outside sources exists any longer. 


in 1930, but the continuation of its policy 
advocating the replacing of more wheat A curtailment of flax development com- 
will very likely have the effect of an in- mittee expenditures in the nature of con- 
creased flax acreage in future years tributions to the colleges Was agreed 

The following shows United States flax upon at the Minneapolis meeting. Con- 
acreage, production, consumption and versation with representatives from the 
percent production of total consumption— colleges of flax growing indicated 


state 


States 


Flaxseed Acreage, Production, and Consumption 


Percent 










































U. 8 §U.S. production 
U.S. acreage. production, comsumption. of total 
1901 Acres. Bushels. Bushels. consumption, 
{ 5 2.319.000 21 116.0 
1sHd2 3,740,000 29 PR4 SSO 11.2 
1H 8 3.000) OO. 510 10 3 
ISM )4 2 264, 000 23. 400,554 0.2 
_ 2585.00 28,477 0 
LMT ° » _ oun 76.146 135.7 
q 2.864.000 S51 000 mo 
oo 2 GT79,000 25, 805.004) 101 M 
~ . 2083000 (Mn 78.9 
aoe ? 467.000 OOo { 
1912 2. Ooo Hi) } 
1913 ~ SOTO00 (Mw 8 
- « 2 Veo (nM 
aan 1.645.000 O00 
1916 , 1 IST (Hi oe 
1917, . 1.474.000 50M) 
1918 1.084.000 (Mn 
1919 1.910.000 Ooo 
1990 1,503,000 1,000 
sd 1,757,000 woo 
1, 108,000 (MM 
1.113,000 O00 3 000 
2 O14.000 wo 35,529,000 
1, 469, 000 (MM 40,996,000 
LO78.000 OO0 B39. 716.000 
2. 907,000 2 0 OM 
2.837.000 000 000 58.1 
2.675.000 19,928,000) 995,000 47.4 
2.9% 16.828 000 $1,710,000 40.4 
41.380,000 424, 600,000 32 000 O00 77.0 
* Not available 
+ Ren ember 1 I'nited States Department of Agr tur eatininis 
This estimate is b on decreased requirements already a irent 
§ Calculated from production, imports and exports, not con ring seed requirement 
Although the 1930 acreage is the largest that there would be no lessening of in 
on re rd unfavorable weather conditions terest on the part of the experiment il sta 
In many sections again reduced the yield tions in the promotion of flax produc tion 
per acre so that the present outlook is for and observations since that time have 
a total crop considerably below the 1930- shown this to be true ; 
31 requirements, even in the face of the An unpleasant feature of the commit- 
decrease in consumption due to business tee’s work for many years has been the 
depression, The unusual intensity of the unwillingness of a big majority of the 
drought, reported as the worst in forty members to share in the expense of the 
years in 'Mantana and large sections of work. Their attitude may be construed 
North and South Dakota, forced too rapid as evidence of lack of interest in the work 
ly to maturity the bulk of the crop, espe- and of the thoueht on their part that it 
cially the late sown fields. Thousands is not an essential association activity. 


of acres of late flax in North Dakota were Crushers Give Main Support 





net even cut : Half of the entire subscriptions for the 
Had it not been for the greatly in- past five years has been made by linseed 
creased acreage this year, our North Amer- crushers of whom at present, due to re 
ican crop would have been so small that cent mergers there are but five consisting 
the supply _of domestic flax would have of Archer Daniels Midland’ Company. 
been insufficient to take care of actual Spencer Kellogg & Sons, National Lead 
needs until the new Argentine flax could Company, Sherwin Williams Company and 


he imported. However, the government's Minnesota Linseed Oil Company. 






September 1 estimate indicates that the One company, the National Lead Com- 
1930 crop is the greatest in seventeen pany, for many years has contributed 
years except for the big production in more than 10 percent of the entire com- 
1924, when growing conditions favored mittee’s funds. Besides that for more 
larg Vields per acre than ten years much of Mr. Nolan's time 
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was devoted to flax development work. It 
is virtually impossible to measure this 
service in terms of dollars. The industry 
owes the National Lead Company an im- 
measurable debt of gratitude for this out- 
standing contribution to flax development. 


The Eagle-Picher and New Jersey Zine 
companies have always been liberal sub- 


scribers to flax development work, as has 
also the Armstrong Cork Company, which 


iS a member of neither association. 

The average number of subscribers for 
the past five years has been fifty-six, 
which is less than 4 percent of the mem- 


bership of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, consisting of 1,550 mem- 
bers. than 25 percent of the 209 
members of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association have been 
subscribers to flax development work 

With few 
people have subscribed to flax develop- 
ment work year in and year out Viewing 
the situation impartially these loyal sub- 
scribers who have been the mainstay of 
the committee’s efforts many years 
have Carried on long enough. 

It is essential that some branch of the 
industry continue to lend its moral sup- 
port and take interest in flax development 
even if all financial support is discon- 


Less 


very exceptions the 


Same 


for so 


tinued The linseed oil crushers are more 
directly interested or affected by the con- 
tinued and increased production of flax- 
seed in the northwest than any othe! 
single group and for other reasons are the 


logical organization to take over flax de- 
velopment They have always had rep- 
resentatives on the committee in fact, 
their interest in flax development was re¢ 


them the majority of 


ognized by giving 
appointment of 


the members and by the 
F. C. Smith as vice-chairman of the 
mittee His combined crusher and con 
sumer interest and his location in Min- 
neapolis has made it possible for him to 
give the best of attention, to 


the details 
of flax development work for the past 
year. 


com- 


losing a 


possibility of 
has | 


To avoid the 











vreat deal of the good that n 
accomplished it is desirable for the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ing a large number of linseed oil con- 
sumers, to continue their interest in flax 
development for the moral and psycho- 
logical effect that their participation has 
on those who have been identified with 
flax development for many years. 

The two associations should have rep- 
reseitation on Whatever committee is 
finally decided upon, preferably by an 
individual associated with a concern that 
is both a crusher and a consumer of 
linseed oil. In addition to continuing 


their moral support the committee rec- 
ommends the subscription of a nominal 
sum by the two associations to the Con- 
tinuation of flax development work. 
There are other organizations which 
will be carrying on flax work in the fu- 
ture such as the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association, the Greater 
North Dakota Association, and the 
Northwest Better Flax Association—the 
latter which has been very active this 
year is composed of northwest railroad 


officials, banks, elevator companies, farm 
machinery maunfacturers and other busi- 
interested in flax. They 


ness concerns 

raised outside of the linseed crushing and 
consuming industry $10,000 for flax pub- 
licity in the form of booklets and cir- 
culars, and co-operated actively with the 
flax development committee and agricul- 
tural colleges. It is the function of state 
college experimental stations to give out 
information regarding the best varieties 
of flax included in their tests. The ex- 
tension divisions of the state colleges 


compare flax with wheat and other prod- 
ucts from an economic point of view. The 
agronomy departments of the state col- 
leges discuss such matters as proper 
time to plant and the preparation of the 
seed bed All of this is of an educa- 
tional nature for the farmer and is of 
great value. It remains for organiza- 
tions like the- Greater North Dakota 
Association to hold meetings in the vari- 
ous rural communities to definitely check 


of flaxseed needed ; to canvass 
flaxseed available locally 
for a definite seed supply. 


the amount 
the amount of 
ind to arrange 


Institute Proposed 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
recommended consideration of the 
scientific institute to be 
Flax Institute of America, 


The 
has 
formation of a 
known as the 


to be located at the college There is a 
precedent for such an institute in the 
existence of the Food Research Institute 


it Stanford University, the Armsby In- 
stitute for Animal Nutrition at Penn 
State, and the newly proposed Animal 
Institute at Wisconsin. North Dakota has 
heen the center of flax production for 
many vears. The North Dakota stations 
work has not only been the big contrib- 
uting factor for that state growing half 
of the flaxseed produced in the North- 
west, but its work on disease resistance 
varieties has also contributed to a very 


continued growth of 
South Dakota and 


extent to the 
Minnesota, 


large 
flaxseed in 
Montana 


The chief purpose of the proposed in- 
stitute is the concentration of the de 
velopment of flax work at a single im- 
portant point which would undoubtedly 
result in greater efficiency and most 
economical operations A disinterested 
non-profit incorporated institute asso- 
ciated with an educational institution 
should be able to attract funds for re 
search teaching and extension in the 


promotion of the purpose for which it is 
established, 
Such an institute would encourage and 


wherever possible supervise the co-opera- 





tive work by all agencies upon all prob- 
lems relating to flax, such as breeding 
work through hybridization, selection and 
variety testing to develop flaxseed of 
greater resistance to diseases and vari- 
eties producing a greater quantity and 
better quality of oil. 

A Flax Institute of America may be 


the logical step in the solving of the flax- 
seed and linseed oil problem in the 
United States and if it is started the two 
associations’ interest in flax development 
should be identified with it either direct 
or through the recommended crushers’ 
committee 





Summary of Recommendations 


In line with the 
special reorganization 


plans suggested by the 
committee of the 












paint and varnish manufacturers, we 
recommend the discontinuance of solici- 
tation of funds for flax work from thie 
membership of the American Paint and 


Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 






the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
sociation. After twenty years of co- 
operation with the agricultural colleges 


the economic value of the flax crop in 
the northwest has been substantially 
established Only a small percentage of 
the members of the two associations 
have financially supported flax develop 
ment work It is possible to carry on the 
work satisfactorily under other plans 
without losing the vast amount of good 
will that has been built up 

We recommend that projects already 
under way be completed as planned and 
that the annual ftlax conference, a very 
valuable practice of Many years stand 
ing, be held in the spring of 1931. There 
is a sufficient balance on hand of flax 
funds to do this and also to make the 
usual spring commitments for distribu 
tion of flax literature. The amount avail- 
ible is sufficient to carry the work 
through 19381. 

We recommend that unless the flax de- 
velopment work be combined in 1931 


with that of the proposed Flax Institute 
of America, that flax development be 
turned over entirely to a committee to 
be appointed by the crushers. In either 
cause, We recommend an annual con 
tribution of $1,000 toward flax develop 


ment work 


Flax Development Discussed 


Mr. Bennett It to me ha 
the report of Mr. Nemzek we have 
the culmination of a 
statesmanship inaugurated many 
by these organizations which s 
registered in unusual way rather 
than by the eptance of the re 


Seems t ¢ & 
seer 
piece of commercial 
vears ago 
would be 


mere aid 


port We know Mr. Nemzek’s work, his 
predecessors, Mr Nolan, Mr. Wetherill, 
and all those other men who have given 
so much time and effort and have accom- 
plished such a wonderful result that af- 
fects the whole paint and varnish indus- 
try. 

I would like to move that a rising vote 
of thanks be extended to the present flax 
development committee, to include their 


predecessors, and that we consider our- 
selves to have accomplished a really won- 
derful thing for our own industry and for 


agriculture in America in carrying this 


work through through these devoted men 

Mr. Calman:—I am a member of the 
flax development committee and shall not 
of course, rise when we are voting on 
this, but really I have been only a nomi 
nal member. The work of this committee 
was done, as far as our industry was 
concerned, by Charles T. Nolan for many 
years, succeeded by his worthy successor, 
Mr. Nemzek It probably will be the last 
time that we will have any long discus- 
sion here of flax development, because we 
step out of the picture as active con- 
tributors, but I want the manufacturers 
here to know that no work has ever been 
undertaken by our organization or by any 
trade organization that has been of such 
vital importance as the work of this flax 
dvelopment committee. 

They were faced twenty years ago by 
the probable complete extinction of flax 
growing in this country, as it had_be- 
come unprofitable for the farmer You 
have heard about wilt and rust affecting 
flax, about early or late planting, about 
varieties of seed that were not very 
fruitful or productive. Our crop. had 
fallen down between nine and ten million 
bushels, which was about one-third of 
what this country consumed. The farm- 
ers were utterly discouraged, and it was 
only by the work of this committee, work- 
ing in conjunction with the crushers and 
the agricultural colleges in the North- 
western States that we have been brought 
back to a condition where flax grown in 
this country will very nearly supply the 
country’s needs. 

Manufacturers should realize that if we 
had had no flax last year in the United 
States, the total crop of the Western 
Hemisphere would have been between 
fifty-five and sixty million bushels, tar 
below the actual needs of the world, and 
we would have had to pay prices for lin 


that would have made the prices 


seed oil 


we actually paid seem insignificant 

Mr. Yarnall:—Does that motion in- 
clude the acceptance of the recom- 
mendation? 

Chairman Dabney:—No, it does not. 
There is a motion to extend to Mr. 
Nemzek and his associates a rising 


vote of thanks for their splendid work 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Mr. Calman:—I want to make one 
other motion in connection with the 
report, and that is that the recom- 
mendation made by the committee be 
referred to the boards of directors otf 
the two associations. 

Chairman Dabney:—I was just go- 
ing to ask our general manager to tell 


us What action was taken by the board 


of directors with respect to the recom- 

mendations of the flax committee. 
General Manager Horgan: In an 

swer to that, I will say that this re- 


reviewed by the 


port was carefully 

executive committee of the N. P. O. & 
Vv. A. and by the board of directors of 
the manufacturers’ association and 
will be presented to the board of di 
rectors of the N. P. O. & V. A. to- 
morrow. Both of these bodies that I 
have referred to have approved the 


report, including the suggested contri- 


bution, but in view of the reorganiza- 
tion plan which we are all familiar 
with, which calls for the creation of a 
budget and finance committee to allo- 
cate these different funds, it was 
thought appropriate to refer’ this 
recommendation for funds to. that 
committee, but the feeling of every- 
body was that there wouldn’t be any 
auestion but that they would allocate 
the amount recommended by Mr. 


committee. 


You 


Nebzek and his 


Chairman Dabney: have heard 


the report of the committee, and you 
have heard from our general mana- 
ger a report of the action taken by 
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the board directors 
ommendations. 


Felton:— 


respect to Force of the Movement 


resistance 





workmen a day, or about pro- 


i 1 ° . } 
industry hibition immediately finds its place on the 


the action recognize 
concurred 


millions. 
seconded 


outweighs 
competition, 


automobiles, whether 
combined 


manutfat 


: or other 
Chairman advertising 


on our program is the joint committee 


Dabnev: movement 


automobile 

that, and 
another, 
prominently 


movement 
industry 


io ie £ : aceeringe i cis 
Plumb, chairman. which is almost staggering in size. keep the automobile industry 
American 


mental and apparently more disinterested nouncement 20 years 


that possessed 
committee 
available 
naturally 
carefully. 


attention 
advantage 


simply because of the competition against 
thinking 
is impeding a 


can public 


It was very thoroughly pre- 
pared, and | think you will find it con- 
fF information 
remarks 
| shall make for the next three or 
supplementary 


fuller expression of 
mendous power of this great activity. 
encounters 
members 





sistance industry suggesting 





advertising 
advantage 
industry 


minutes distinctly 


regular, 


derstand its operation. 


correspondence, 


exchange 
appalling 
avoiding duplica- peouie-—t 
movement. publiciz- 


prepared confidential 


presenting 
misunderstood 
controversial 


bulletins 
bulletins 


iversities 
equipment 
American 


introducing carefully 
at the expenditure of considerable thought 
opportunity 


understanding 


prepared interests 





element 
reorganization 
enthusiastic 


committee. 


supporter thorough 


endeavor, perhaps, 
encounter 
industry 


resistance members 


I believe 
up campaign 
industry ?”’ 
unprejudiced 


Plumb's 
follows.) 


What Is Our Competition > 


direction 


remarks presented 


analysis 


stimulus 
provided 
stimulate 





necessary 


self-respecting cleaning 


direction 
reasoning 

salesmanship 
philosophei 
happiness might be 


in progress 


reasoning 
conclusion 
them, they 
experience 
organization 
development 


attitude governs 
along these particular channels 


their minds, 


motivated 
national 


associa- 





convention everything : 
attractive. 
unpainted 
painted fence immediately becomes a sore 
Such an object 
harmony 
attitude, 


unpainter 
reasonable sensible 
eliminate 
associational operations, 


salesman- developed 


mediate reaction 
by painting. 
, observed 





develop and strengthen 


co-operative - 
unkempt surroundings. Such environment 
stimulus 
of greater 
ecmmon 


strength 


standard 
however, 
painting 


industry's products 





competition ? 

anticipating sos 
harmonizing 
process that is stimulated and created by 


intending 


R. A. Plumb 


Chairman on Clean Up and Paint Up 


conventional competition. 
stimulation 


between 


thinking 
healthy, wholesome 
ourselves, 

presentation 
must, as 


competition 
job without painting up as well. publicity 
inevitably 
They are inseparable 
competitive 
members who fully recognize the 
campaign 
to appreciate 


youngsters 
“mbers the industry, : ; p 
awe os . : night follows day. fluenced 


encounter matriculate 


business business 


publicized 
scholastic 
baseball 
attention 


ourselves 
relatively 


competition between 


Organized 
secondary 


distinctly millions 
sequential, : : 
! stimulating 


regardless . : 
leadership of our national 


products, 


industry 


Competition With Others 


competition 
ever-growing 


prosper. campaigns 


; tremendous 
guidance 
administration 





industries national 


problem, women's 
flourish, we 


question 


izati Processes of Publicity 
organizations 








incumbents 





business, 


Politicians 


consumers 
thoroughly 
bringing 
involved handbills 
placards, 


response 


automobile, 7 
Information 
national 
impossible fou 
literature 


Source of Valuable 
lifferent 
‘AMmMpaigen, 


corruption 


whether 
clapboards and display 
material l n 

yecomes 


eliminate originate 


relatively 


material 


repainting 





campaigns, 
indispensable 

Information 
furnishes 





asbestos, shingles 
roofings 


products 


composition 
advertising 


fountain 





Company 


eressiveness industry 


developed movement 


localities includes 

Newspaper 
national 
immediately, 
operation 


. ominently 
co-operation 


disappear 
newspaper 
would be impossible 
tain and develop successful campaigns 
national 
background 
throughout 
tactfully 
business 





kitel American 
kitchens - 

convention, 
bathrooms, ‘ 
facturers of paintless floor coverings and 
tiled and paintles 
crowded out 


wainscotings 
of our products 
wallpaper 


walls and 


operates industry 


supplies 


altruistic 


newspapers permitted 


salesman preceded 
paintless 


eliminated 


coverings + 
necessity practically resistance 


to pick up 


magazine building business 


materials advertising  & 
ee ae producing 
materials newspapers 


products 


consider, 
Pittsburgh 





industry members 


competition appreciate 


familiar 


resistance 


industry 
thoroughly incalculable 
particulat 

industry 


mendous 





constitute 
intereste nish product 
of public opinion than advertising 
ungracious 


competition 


subjective intended 


fraternity, 
vertising 
structure 








resistance 
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competition 
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local campaigns, and all of which ha 
been done with the close co-operation ot 
our national clean up and paint up cam- 
paign bureau in the United States and 
with the splendid org ization for the 
centralizing of the Canadian work in Can- 
ada, which has been instituted by the 
Canadian paint and varnis ! 
Montreal. 

There is no such tl 
we either go ahead ot 
Clean up and paint up mus 














nus t er take 

on a new significance and b elled 

with new force and vigor or it must fa 

back. 
The country is growing a \ t 

grow with it We cannot ex) 

on our oars and drift Wwe unt 

pect the clean up and paint up } 

paigns of years past to perpetuate the 


selves unless we put behind them. the 
pressure of increased vigor and more in 


telligent effort through our National Bu- 


reau 
How quickly the public forgets Even 
Lindbergh would soon become: forgotten 


if he did not perform some function of 
news value that freshly 
to the public mind. 

I ask you—Shall we 
industries to outstrip 
recognize the val 
which we have in clean up and paint up 
ind more fully realize it t : 


brings his name 


allow other major 
Is or. shall ve 


e f th ‘ 
i o ve Z 





at isset 


; its grea poten 

tialities of leadership? 
Value of Co-operative Advertising ( 
Recently I read that in 1915 the total 





expenditure for co-operat 
Was $40,000, and that 





1dvertisir 
for 1930 it will ur 
questionably be over $40.000.000 


thousand times 





as muect (Co - 
thing more clearly and definitely de 
strate that co-operative effort in trade 
promotion S a modern susiness idea 





Any industry which fails t recognize 
this fact is bound to be numbe red 1 
the backward and fading commercial ac 
tivities, 

Some 3,600 laundry 
manufacturers of 





it} 
vit 





s and 400 
chinery and 


laundr 
supplies are support 
laundry program for 
the idea of sendin 








selling the consumer 
g clothes to the laundry 
them washed at home 

ifacturers and 1.700 re 
tailers are supporting the 

drive to sell t 





instead of havir 
Some 700 man 





the consumer the dea of 
buying new home furnishing and they 
@re putting $4,500,000 into this sales pro- 


motional effort. 

The Society of Amerit 
its first four-year cycle, 
SSOOL000 to se}] the pul ‘ 
“Say it with flowers.” Sales 
ers and potted plant 
years of 1923 and 19 
have continued the ‘am on ai basis 
Of $1,600,000 for the second evele 

An article in “Nation's Business” states 
that the National Rice Associat on reports 
& 300-percent increase in its 1930 budget 
to promote the use of rice as a food. — 


The Middle Atlantic Fisheries \ssocia- 
tion, marketing oysters, has increased its 
appropriation by 40 percent. 

_ The Cast Iron Pipe 
tion has increased its appropriation 10 
percent for 1930 over 1929. 

Cleanliness Institute, founded by the 
s0ap and glycerin manufacturers t¢ 
mote the nereased use of soap, was 
started in 1927, with approximately 
OOO invested by twenty-ei 
facturers. This year thi 


an Florists, for 
raised a fund of 
the dea 

of cut flow 
doubled in the 
ind the florists 











prog 


Research Assovia- 


Oo pro- 





S200 





it soap manu 
‘ soap and glycerin 
manufacturers have voted a full millior 
dollars a year for a period of three years, 
a total of three million dollars The New 
York office of C 
employees on its payroll, or approxi 
mately ten times as n 
employed by our National Clean Up 
Paint Up Campaign Bure 





leanliness Institute has 44 


ny people is ire 





It is significan 





not a cent of the 


three million dollars which } 








has been au- 
thorized is for glycerin promotion G 
all for the ise of Cle iliness Inst ¢ 





Which is devoted to the ea of promotir 


e use of more soup 
I say, gentlemen, is our ndustry des- 
lined to drop back? Will the reeords of 


the next few vears show that we lacked 
tl merchandising vision and imagination 
of other industries? I have iltogether 


too much confidence in the business gen 





and capacity of the talent of ou tdie 
try to anticipat any such disaster 

In clean up and paint up we have a 
movement which in its potentia possi- 
bilities far exceeds any activity that is 
ivailable to any other industry Il often 
wonder what the steel industry or %he 
iutomobile industry, or the idio indus 
(ry, or others would do in dramatizing 
themselves before the American public 
if they had an asset with the poss bil ties 
of clean up and paint up to influenee the 


el 
public in the purchase of their merchan 
dise, 

The thought of the he 


ur that must stir 
the minds and cons 


ousness of our great 
industry is forward under the leaders] a 
f clean up and paint up 
Tribute to Mr. Emerson 
\nd before T close IT want to pay a most 
deserved tribute to Mr. Emerson, the ex 


ecutive secretary of the bureau 


I have never come n contact with a 
man more devoted to his responsibilit 
or better equipped in experience and it 
herent ability and capacity t 





I Oo perforn 
them. Mr. Emerson's vision o the po 
te alities f » far exceeds ‘ 
understanding andising imag 
nation of the He is desery , 
of our most ge ippreciation and 
reward 

You know the name “Donatello,” n 
connection with art, this wonderful Ital 
ian, of Florence He had completed } 
masterpiece, as he thought, a wonderf 
piece of sculpture The city of Florence 
much interested, sent for that great world 
artist, the greatest of all times, Michae 
ingelo, to come and inspect the work of 


Donatello and pass criticism 

That day in Florence, under the bril- 
liant sun of that Southern clime, in all 
Italian gaieties and color, came Michael 


angelo. The great artist passed through 


column after column of smiling and 
laughing children, of smiling and tearful 
mothers, of smiling and hopeful men 
leading up to the great cathedral wher: 
the work of art Was standing. He e) 


tered; men, women and children 
to hold their breath, in the agony 
pense. There was a canvas drawn acros 
the work of Donatello Slowly, Michael 
angelo mounted the platform; one ques- 


seemed 


of su 
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the 
The 


tion was on 
he say?’ 
Florence and 
Rome was at stake. All Florence was 
smilling and, while smiling, hoping and 
praying. What would Michaelangelo 
say? 

Slowly the 
there was a 
vivid picture of 
after man, every 


all, “What would 
history of art in 
reputation in 


lips of 
future 
the future 


drawn, and 
Yes, a 


canvas 
picture in marble 
the Italian army, man 

gun set, every § face 
drawn taut, every nerve atingl Even 
the veins on the face and neck of the 
drummer boy stood in sharp 
cold, pure marble what would 
great art critic say? There they were 
ready to march out from their capital 
city; to fight for what vou and T would 
fight for, for liberts for humanity, for 
God! What would Michaelan 

Suddenly, in the deathly but net 
stillness of the cathedral, } clicked 
heels together, saluted the statue 
gave the command, “Forward 

Men of this great industry, yo 
before you in clean 
most perfect vehicle to 
of the products of thi 
realy for 
‘Forward 


was 


¢ 
nes of 


this 


out 
Oh 


relo say? 


march!” 
up and paint 
dramatize the 
industry 8 
May i be 


your command 


mare 


(The report of he committee on 
which 


clean up and paint up, to the 
above uddress rete is as follows.) 


Clean Up and Paint Up 
encies of wrinting 
aces the 
rr to the 
msic fac the 
lean Up and 
t with 


Inasmuch as the exig 


and early” distribution 
preparati this report) pri 
annua udit, tors in 
conduct of your N 1 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau are dea 
in the following page 

The treasurer will p 
report of your committee and you! 
to the annual the paint, 
varnish and allied Toronto, 
in October of the present year. 

Year of Outstanding Achievements 

The year of 1930 presented econ- 
omie handicaps which seriously ob- 
structed or retarded the work of other 
sales promotional agencies firmly 
tablished, in other industries, but which, 
instead of obstructing or retarding the 
progress of the Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaign, have afforded it as gnal oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its worth as a 
“prop and staff” for the paint, varnish and 
allied industries in a time of general busi- 
ness anxiety. 

Your National Clean Up and 
Campaign fureau has been recognized 
by the highest governmental authorities 
engaged in supporting the President's ef- 
forts for encouraging normal business and 
combating unemployment, as an active, 
vital agent equipped to put its machinery 
into immediate operation as an_ effective 
aid in helping to meet a national crisis. 


“Business Statesmanship” 

No higher accolade than the designation 
of “business statesmanship,” which was 
bestowed upon the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau in an open 
letter written by the Hon. James ee 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, ever has been 
bestowed upon a promotional or- 
ganization, fostered by a group of Ameri- 
ean business men for the promotion of 
their own business. The tribute of Sec- 
retary Davis to your National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau constitut- 
ed a tribute to the entire industry for the 
development of a bureau which not only 
is operating to increase the industry's 
sales and profits, but in doing so has be- 
come elevated to general recognition as a 
national institution for community and 
economic service. 

Among others 
tional life who have 
signatures recognized the 
and practical worth of the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau in 
helping them to carry out the program 
of President Hoover for overcoming busi- 
ness apathy and unemployment, are the 
Hon. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Hon. 
Julius H. Barnes, Chairman of President 
Hoover's National Business Survey Con- 
ference. 
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openly and over their 
potential powers 


Co-operation by States 
convention of the Nation- 
Association in Atl: 
official 

were con- 
developed 
issued 


annual 
Protection 
which exhibits of 

Paint Up activities 
spicuously in evidence, it was 
that forty-four governors of states 
clean up proclamations, either directly or 
through state officers. 

As an example of 
taken bv the chief executives of states 
in co-operating with your National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, it is 
significant that Governor Dillon of New 
Mexico informed the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau that he 
had instituted a co-operative agency in 
his own office, and, in addition to issuing 
a proclamation, asked every municipality 
in New Mexico to make the bu- 
reau's plans and suggestions for the con- 
duct of energetic local Clean Up and Paint 
Up campaigns 

Similarly in 
tenary Organization, 
Allen is the honorary 
vigorous Clean Up and Paint Up appeals 
through its community organizations, in 
close co-operation with the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau in 
New York. 

Throughout the United States generally, 
interest in the activity was accentuated 
by the necessity for a stimulant for busi- 
ness activity, and the earnestness of 
chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
hoards of education and civie organiza- 
tions generally has never been more 
marked Expressions of appreciation and 
eratitude for the service of the Bureau 
has been frequent, both from civie and 
from business sources, 


U. S. C. of C. in Active Co-operation 


example of the vigorous co- 
secured by the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, the 
following is quoted from a bulletin of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, issued through its 
commercial organization department to 


At the 
al Fire 
City, at 
Up and 


the intense interest 


use of 


Massachusetts, the Tercen- 
of which Governor 
chairman, issued 


As an 
Operation 


chambers of commerce throughout the 


United States 
“Clean 
Up and 


The Clean 
waged an- 
commerce 
this year 
with the 
Survey 
prudent 
clean- 
and 


Paint Up 
campaign: 
Chambers of 


Up and 
Paint Up 
nually by many 
take on a special significance 
when considered in connection 
effort of the National Business 
Conference to encourage within 
limitations all types of betterment, 
up, reequipment and remodeling 
modernizing of industrial, commercial and 
residential buildings. 

“Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
the National Business Survey 
recently wrote a letter to the 
secretary of the National Clean Up 
Vain Up Campaign Bureau, 310 Bast 45th 
street, New York City, in which he calied 
attention to the importance of clean-up 
work as a substantial contribution to the 
program undertaken by organize d busi- 
hess, at the request of President Hoover, 
tu restore the country to a normal level ot 
prosperity. : 

“In preparing for this type of work in 
1930, therefore, secretaries May appro- 
priately have in view the doubie objective 
of improving their own communities, and 
making an appropriate contribution lo the 
national speed-up movement Those in- 
terested in such campaigns can secure 
valuable information and assistance trom 
tue National bureau, at the address men- 


ioned above.” 


Newspaper Co-operation 


The intensity of newspaper co-operation 
was exemplifed by an exhibit: shown at 
the National Fire Protection Association 
Convention in Atlantic City by 5. Ww. 
Inzlish, manager of the Texas Inspection 
Bureau of Dalas, containing twelve hun- 
dred newspaper clippings on the spring 
Clean Up campaign in ‘texas alone, sup- 
plemented by the statement that there 
were eight hundred more clippings on the 
fall campaign, making a total of two 
thousand ciippings from Texas news- 
papers on Clean Up Campaings In a single 
vear. Mr. Inglish emphasized that there 
was not a duplication in any of the clip- 
pings, but said that many ol the com- 
munities held campaigns both_ in the 
spring and in the fall. Mr. Inglish esti- 
mated that eight hundred community 
Clean Up campaigns were held in Texas 
during the past year, counting that many 
or the communities had two campaigns 
within the year. While the bureau does 
not have sufficient funds and facilities to 
make similar collections of clippings trom 
the other states, the service ot the bureau 
is absolutely impartial, and the specine 
tinding to which reference has been made, 
the belief that the number ol 
Clean Up and Paint Up campaigns held 
annually in the United States now ex- 
ceeds seven thousand, which was the num- 
ber recorded at the time of the last speci- 
fie national compilation. . 

Newspapers Served This Year 

The financial limitations ot the bureau 
have caused it to connne its direct offers 
ot mats and the furnishing of proof sheets 
to the davy newspapers of the country, 
which numper approximately two thou- 
sand. 

In order to further 
demands upon the bureau 
ice to contorm with the : 
the campaign, and to make the service 
supplementary to Clean Up and Paint 
Up mats already in the possession of 
newspapers, an arrangement was made 
through one of the largest newspaper 
associations in the United States 
them ineciude two newspaper 
pages of the Bureau's Clean Up and 
aint Up mat service in their own serv- 
ice to three hundred and ten of the 
larger daily newspapers, and four pages 
of the bureau's mats in their service 
to two thousand one hundred and forty 
small daily and weekly newspapers, @ 
total of two thousand four hundred and 
fifty newspapers, aggregating nine thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty full pages 
of Clean Up and Paint Up service for 
which the newspapers paid their own 
press association The press association 
paid the postage and did the mailing, 
while the bureau contributed the use of 
its art work and some printing and 
cial mats at a relatively nominal cost. 

The bureau and even 
more eXtensive arrangement with two 
other very large newspaper services, 
which together serve approximately three 
thousand newspapers. These two news- 
papers sent out two pages of Clean Up 
and Paint Up mat service, with the re- 
sult that it cost the bureau practically 
nothing to serve this group of three 
thousand newspapers. 

The foregoing arrangement 
bureau to greatly minimize 
effort and expense of its 
service, and to keep within 
tion of its current financing. 

The problem of the bu- 
renu is not how to secure more news- 
paper cooperation, but rather to keep 
the development of its work within the 
limitations of its financial budget. 


Highly Profitable Laboratory 


Remarkable as are its achievements 
in the newspaper field, for annually it 
secures space which is conservatively 
estimated to be worth four million dol- 
lars, by methods which are equitable to 
the publishers, it should be distinctly 
understood that the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau is not a 
press agency. Rather, it is a_ great 
demonstration laboratory for the de- 
velopmnent of paint consciousness and 
community organization in promoting 
the beautification and rehabilitation of 
property by cooperation through civie, 
business and newspaper channels. 
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Unique Results 


organized and 

laboratory basis, 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau can and does show results which 
never have been equaled by any other 
industry. 

For example, no other 
point to six hundred thousand 
beings working as volunteer house to 
house canvassers in a single city (Chi- 
cago) pushing actual doorbells to sell 
an industry's goods, two hundred thou- 
sand volunteers doing the same thing in 
another city, sixty thousand in another 
and the same plans going into actual 
operation in other cities and eommuni- 
ties, large and small, from coast to 


Although 
strictly 
Clean 


financed on a 
the National 


industry can 


human 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


coast, and showing a rapid and increas- 
ing development in intensity. 

_It is impossible for any organization, 
either public or private, to show, as the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau can show, complete edi- 
tions of newspapers, including the un- 
purchasable front page, which even the 
highest authorities of the government 
cannot secure unless it be in the event 
of a national crisis, but the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau can show such pages and can pres- 
ent figures which are compiled by wholly 
impartial authorities outside of the in- 
dustry, such as chambers of commerce, 
boards of education, and other civic 
bodies of unimpeachable standing in 
their communities, showing specificaliy 
what IS accomplished in a properly or- 
kanized and well conducted Clean Up 
and Paint Up campaign. 

While there may be some 
of opinion in different localities 
the basis of valuation, it 
becomes plainly apparent that when a 
canvass in 1928 in Pittsburgh showed an 
increase in painting of 84 percent over 
1927, and another canvass in 1929 showed 
an increase of 44 percent over 1928, or 
an aggregate increase of 166 percent in 
a two years’ period, that such increases 
cannot be due to chance, On the con- 
trary, it becomes absolutely apparent 
that some unusual force must be re- 
sponsible for the increases—and_ that 
force in this case is the Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaign. 

During the 
has received abundant 
individual concerns and 
testifying to increases in 
general sales resistance in other lines, 
and crediting the Clean Up and Paint 
Up activities for the maintenance of 
good business in the face of difficulty. 
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nevertheless 
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How the Bureau Functions 

the National Clean Up 
Campaign Bureau is not 
only to promote campaigns, but also to 
handle all of the detail work in the form 
of questions, special requests, ete., which 
come from points where campaigns are 
being carried on or being planned, espe- 
cially those where the workers are in- 
experienced. At the same time, it is the 
function of the bureau to promote local 
campaigns for the future in towns and 
cities where campaigns have not been 
carried on before. 

The constant aim and 
bureau i to emphasize 
of the very best and most efficient cam- 
paigns, and to influence campaigners 
elsewhere who are less completely or- 
ganized, to put their own efforts on a 
plane with the best. The bureau also 
develops plans based upon cumulative 
experience for application in special 
conditions, such as factory, industrial or 
rural districts, congested neighborhoods, 
etc. 

The promotional work of the bureau 
is not aimed primarily at local paint and 
varnish interests, although they are 
given information to enable them to 
synchronize with the local Clean Up and 
Paint Up activities by giving their own 
business promotion the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up slant."”” The promotion is espe- 
cially directed at such organizations as 
woman's clubs, chambers of commerce, 
rotary clubs, city administrations, health 
commissioners, street commissioners, fire 
commissioners. superitendents of schools, 

wspaper publishers, and other agencies 
not connected with the paint and varn- 
ish business. 

The bureau furnishes instructions as 
to how to successfully organize and con- 
duct the campaign and it purchases the 
necessary Clean Up and Paint Up cam- 
paign material, such as banners art 
work, newspaper mats, stereotypes, etc., 
and resells them for the conduct of the 
local promotional work in such instances 
where local committees are unprepared 
or are indisposed to produce their own 
promotional material. This service is an 
auxiliary convenience which is less es- 
sential to committees which are well or- 
ganized than it is to others, but for a 
great many of the campaigns, even in 
some of the very large cities, this serv- 
ice is indispensable. 


The function of 
and Paint Up 


endeavor of the 
the examples 


Radio Broadcasting and 
Motion Pictures 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau has received a splendid 
welcome from radio broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the country, including 
free time over WJZ, New York, for a 
Clean Up and Paint Up address by the 
chairman of your National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign committee. Local 
broadcasting stations generally cooper- 
ated freely with local committees. Some 
of them transmitted radio talks supplied 
bv your national bureau, the talks being 
given over the radio by the station's 
regular announcers. 

Although the bureau film, “Tn 
ity Service,.”” is now quite old, 
mand for it is continuing. In 
the bureau effected an arrangement with 
a producer of films whereby Clean Up 
and Paint Up subjects could be presented 
in film form, without expense to the bu- 
reau. 

Clean Up and Paint Up in Canada 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau has cooperated ener- 
getically with the newly formed Home 
and Community Beautiful Association in 
Canada, and has made available its full 
equipment and facilities for the benefit 
of the Canadian organization in promot- 
ing the Canadian campaign. The trade 
press, both in the United States and in 
Canada, has reflected the great growth 
of the campaign in Canada, while Cana- 
dian newspapers have evidenced their en- 
thusiastic cooperation. 


Debt of Gratitude to Trade Papers 


Your committee especially desires to 
thank the editors of our trade papers 
who have given so generously of their 
space and editorial efforts to advance the 
Clean Up and Paint Up movement. Their 
aid has been indispensable in presenting 
the current phases of the campaign 
throughout the vear, to the members of 
the paint, varnish and allied industries 


Human- 
the de- 
addition, 


Mergers Increase Need 

Your committee 
possible impression 
paint and varnish 


desires to correct any 
that mergers in the 
industry are going to 


automatically merge public interest and 
co-operation on the part of the great 
American public outside of the paint trade, 
as well as to merge production, sales 
within the companies which are merged. 

Mergers which reduce the cumulative 
effort devoted to influencing the public to 
buy and use the product they actually de- 
feat their own purpose and ultimately re- 
duce the volume of sales. 

If all of the paint companies of the 
Un.ted States were merged into one giant 
concern, that merger would not have the 
least influence in getting the proper own- 
ers of the United States to buy and use 
more paint. In fact, the necessity for 
promoting the idea of painting would re- 
main just as strong as ever. 


Economical Management 

The bureau, which is in charge of the 
executive secretary, under the direction of 
the general manager, is advantageously 
located in approximately 2,000 square 
feet of floor space at 310 Kast Forty-fifth 
street, New York city, at the low rental 
of approximately only $1.50 per square 
foot. 

The plant of the Western Newspaper 
Union, which is of great strategic aid in 
relieving the bureau of heavy investments 
in plates, ete., enabling it to achieve im- 
portant economies in the handling of print- 
ing, stereotypes, mats, etc., and in pro- 
moting the campaign of 15,500 publishers, 
is located in the same building. 

All important purchases are made on a 
competitive basis of comparative prices, 
and every effort is made to secure com- 
bination runs of printing whenever pos- 
sible, to enable the bureau to secure maxi- 
mum value for the money expended. Your 
national committee does not approve any 
commitments until the money has been 
assured with which to meet them. 

The regular staff of the executive sec- 
retary consists of four young women, ex- 
tra help being employed only during peri- 
ods when it is absolutely necessary. 

During the past spring, the bureau was 
kept open until midnight or later, filling 
telegraphic and other rush orders, which 
had to be shipped the same day the orders 
were received to meet publication and 
campaign dates, 

Your committee respectfully urges the 
immediate and vigorous co-operation of 
all member concerns in the paint, varnish 
and allied industries, in enabling the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau to go forward and fully cash in 
on the tremendous opportunities for in- 
ereased sales and profits which the bu- 
reau’s activities have brought to our door. 

Chairman Dabney:—You have heard 
the very able and comprehensive re- 
port of the joint committee on clean 
up and paint up presented by Dr. 
Plumb. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Daum:—I would like to 
the motion that our heartiest 
be expressed in a rising vote to Dr. 
Plumb for his most careful analvsis 
of the situation and for the unusually 
splendid work that he has rendered 
to us this year. 

(The motion was seconded 
ried by a rising vote.) 

Chairman Dabney:—The next or- 
der of business on the program is the 
report of the legislation committee to 
he presented by Mr. Pitt, vice chair- 
man. 

(Mr. Pitt 
summary of 


make 
thanks 


and car- 


the 
legislative 


presented 
the 


following 
report.) 


Legislative Report 


Since our last convention, Congress and 


eight State legislatures have been in ses- 
sion, and there has been the usual amount 
of regulatory activity upon the part of 
State departments and commissions. Your 
committee is glad to report that no big 
has passed or regulation adopted which 
adversely affects our interests. 

_ There have been no late developments 
in the proceedings in the Alabama paint 
sales tax law which is before the State 
court of appeals. The legislature of that 
State meets quadrennially and its next 
session will be held in 1931. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends that. the 
paint and varnish interests in that State 
immediately take steps toward the intro- 
duction of a repeal of this law, incorpo- 
rated in the agricultural code, notwith- 
standing its status before the courts: 
the opportunity for action only oceurs 
every four years, and the coming session 
is the first one since its enactment. Your 
committee believes that the very inter- 
ests who probably inspired its passage 
have undergone a change of heart and 
would not oppose a strong, concerted ef- 
fort of our paint and varnish friends 
there to repeal it at the approaching ses- 
sion. We cannot too strongly urge prompt 
organization, preparation and definite ac- 
tion to this end, 

Kentucky House Bill and Senate 
Bill 217, to prohibit the use of so-called 
poisonous paints in connection with spray 
painting machines were defeated. 

The New York Department of Labor 
has under consideration regulations to 
govern automobile finishing and refinish- 
ing plants. This matter has been before 
it since August, 1928, but certain phases 
of the code were strongly objected to by 
business interests. 2 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry has, after five vears of in- 
vestigation, negotiation and public hear- 
ings, issued its regulations for spray 
coating, which is vastly better than its 
original proposal and, on the whole, we 
believe, is satisfactory to all business in- 
terests concerned, 

The Ohio Industrial 
under consideration a 
section of which regulates the painting 
of buildings and structures. The last 
tentative draft omits many of the pro- 
visions protested against by the paint 
clubs, master painters and decorators’ 
associations, independent painting con- 
tractors and other business interests, but 
still contains numerous’ objectionable 
regulations. Your committee will con- 
tinue its efforts toward eliminating im- 
proper rules relating to the use of paints 
in this code before adoption, and feels 
confident that the final draft will be 
satisfactory. We urgently recommend 
that the paint clubs in Ohio continue fol- 
lowing up this important subject in co- 
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yperation with our committee toward pre- 
venting any unjust or unreasonable meas- 
ires being incorporated in this code. The 
powers of this commission are unusually 
broad; their orders have the full force 
law under the State constitution, and 
the consequences to employers who use 
pa.nts or employ painters, from the stand- 
point of the compensation act or other. 
law, is such as to warrant serious con- 
sideration of such impending measures. 


Action by Municipalities 


Your committee feels it its duty to 
oring to the attention of our membership 
a matter which may prove extremely 
troublesome in the future unless watched 
and checked in time, that is the increas- 
ing tendency upon the part of municipal 
authorities to secure the passage of im- 
provident local ordinances purporting to 
contro] the sale, use, handling and stor- 
age of so-called inflammable commodities. 
Several such ordinances lately have been 
brought to the attention of your com- 
mittee, and timely steps have been taken 
to prevent such measures going beyond 
the reasonable necessities of the situation. 
Our manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, con- 
tracting painters and consumers would 
be ser.ously affected by such legislation 
as it is often originally drawn or intro- 
duced. No reasonable person will object 
to due precautions toward adequate fire 
prevention, based upon the facts of ex- 
perience and recognized standards of 
safety, but these proposed municipal ordi- 
nances, generally speaking, go further 
than that and seek to impose upon busi- 
ness and painting an extreme type of 
regulation or prohibition. 

While we do not believe such local 
rdinances should be defeated, we do feel 
that they should be modified to comport 
with experience and common sense when- 
éver they go beyond the point of adequat, 
ontrol of knoWn hazards or of conditions 
which reasonably render them probable. 
We, therefore, urge upon our local clubs 
the necessity of closely observing such 
movements in their communities, making 
such contacts as will enable them to guide 
the handling of the subject into reason- 
able channels before introduction, since 
trom the very nature of its aims those 
later appearing to oppose the passage of 
such ordinances must find themselves at 
a disadvantage or in a somewhat em- 
Sarrassing position before the law-making 
body. 

The year 1931 will be a very difficult 
one for your central legislative commit- 
tees; 44 State legislatures and the Con- 
egress will convene in regular session. The 
itmost vigilance and timely action is im- 
perative, particulardly upon the part ot 
sur local clubs It is essential that every 
Jjocal club appoint an alert legislative 











ommittee to co-operate with vour cen- 
tral legislation committee if the industry 


s to receive full protection of its in- 
terests, 

Your committee recommends that the 
isual appropriation of $1,500 ($750 by 
each association) be made to defray the 
expense of this committee for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Your committee desires to express its 
ippreciation to the legislative committes 
f the local clubs, their officers and mem- 
vers who have co-operated with us during 
he past year. 

Chairman Dabney:—At this point, I 
would like to ask the general mana- 
ger to tell us what action was taken 
by the board of directors with respect 
to the report of the legislation com- 
mittee. 

General Manager Horgan:—The 
ommittee asked for the usual appro- 
priation, and, _ in considering the 
recommendation, the executive com- 
mittee of the N. P. O & V. A. and 
the board of directors of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Association took the same action that 
they did in connection with the re- 
quest of the flax development com- 
mittee for necessary appropriation, 
and that was to refer it with their 
ipproval to the committee which will 
be appointed under the new reorgani- 
zation plan on general budget and 
finance to allocate the funds for the 
lifferent activities. 

Chairman Dabney:—You have heard 
the report of the committee, and you 
1ave heard the recommendations of 
your board of directors. What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Bennett:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted with the recommen- 
dation that it be referred to the budget 
and finance committee. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Chairman Dabney:—The next thing 
on our program is the report of the 
save the surface, Horace Felton. 

Mr. Felton:—Due to the uuness of 
Mr. Graves, I was privileged to pres- 
ent last night the report of the save 


the surface committee. I think it un- 
necessary to report it again at this 
time. We are pressed for time on our 


program. Most of the members who 
are here now were probably present 
last night. So that I think I can sim- 
ply say in that respect that that re- 
port is amplified in the bound copy of 
reports which you have. 

I have here, however, a piece of in- 
formation which I think you would 
like to have at this time. You may 
have noticed that I carried with me 
last night rather voluminous folders, 
They contained testimonials which had 
been sent in to headquarters from stu- 
dents or from men taking the various 
sales training courses. It may be of 
interest to you to know that 970 men 
have taken the wholesale course, that 
is, our own salesmen, salesmen of 
paint and varnish. Thirty-seven per 
cent of those enrolled completed the 
course and turned in all the written 
work. Then we had another group 
who turned in either one to five re- 
ports, which represents a total of fifty 
per cent of those enrolled who turned 
in all or a portion of the written work. 
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In the retail course, 3 percent of 
the total number enrolled completed 
all the written work, and in the mas- 
ter painters’ course 16 percent of those 
enrolled completed all the written 
work. I thought that would be of 
interest to you, and with that I will 
close the report. Thank you! 

(The report of the executive com- 
mittee of Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, referred to by Mr. Felton, is as 
follows.) 


Executive Committee of 
Save the Surface 


For the past twelve years the paint 
and varnish industry has been carrying 
on a reat co-operative publicity cam- 
paign, the purpose of which has been the 
education of the public to the benefits 
derived from the use of its products. 

Most members of the industry have had 
a part in planning, directing and support- 
ing this great movement to the end that 
the merchandise which they make and sell 
should have the rightful appreciation of 
the consumer as to its value and useful- 
ness, 

During these twelve years an efficient 
and energetic organization has been built. 
capable of wisely administrating the 
yearly fund of approximately $200,000 in 


W. J. Pitt 


Reported on Legislation 


behalf of this industry, an organization 
for which our executive committee of 
about 35 men is directly responsible It 
is for this executive committee that I, as 
its chairman, am submitting the report 
for the year 1930. 

It seems to me that this is a time when 
Wwe are not too much concerned with de- 
tails but rather with brief and under- 
standable essentials, such as :— 

How much have we contributed to the 
common cause? 

What has been done with this fund? 

What did we get for our money? 

The paint and varnish industry in- 
vested about $205,000 in their save the 
surface campaign during 1929, and it is 
estimated that approximately $170,000 
will be subscribed and paid during the 
year 1930. The 1930 fund is being spent 
approximately as follows :— 








Percent 
National advertising........... a 
Editorial service 


Trade and sales promotion, including the 
return of $5,000 to the underwriters of 


the businees training courses....... oe 9 
Administrative and miscellaneous promo- 

tion . ape) se ee kha on oc a 
Estimated inventory and small cash sur- 

plus cankbu she RS ae ee a 6 


[I would like to tell you briefly just 
what we have received for this expendi- 
ture. 

Six pages of national advertising in 
color in 1930, appearing every four weeks 
in the Saturday Evening Post, reaching 
3,000,000 each issue. Three half pages in 
black and white in the Country Gentle- 
man, with a circulation of 1,500,000 each 
time. 

Two attractive and interesting motion 
picture films which have been shown 3106 
times throughout the United States dur- 


ing 1930. 


Over 7,000 attractive and effective win- 
dow displays have been sold and placed 
in as many dealers windows 

The 9%2-page guide book of painting 


and varnishing has been prepared and 
sold so far to the extent of 65,000 copies. 


The preparation of this book entailed a 
' 


tremendous amount of work by the or- 


ganization 


Intensive promotion of painters and 


dealers has encouraged a large amount 
of local newspaner advertising. 


Six radio talks on the use of paint and 


varnish have been produced and _ re- 
leased, These talks have been used 166 
times by broadcasting stations through- 
out the entire United States. 


The Editorial Service 
One of the most interesting and pro- 


ductive activities of the save the surface 





ampaign is known as editorial servce. 


Through this agency editors of news- 
papers and magazines have been supplied 
with stories designed to promote the 
greater use of our products. Sixty-one 
magazines have carried 192 articles, 
reaching many millions of readers. The 
magazines using these articles are very 
diversified, including farm publications, 
women’s publications, and practically all 
other class publications. Among the most 
important magazines using this service 
ars:—Ladies’ Home Journal 
Garden, Successful Farming, Farm Jour- 


House and 





Gardens, 
Beautiful, Magazine, 
Decorations, and 
elght-feature 
newspapers. 
publicity 
syndicated 
newspaper 


material, 


Through 
newspapers 
other periodicals our records indicate that 
35,000,000 consumers 
organization 
and published by an independent printing 
This magazine is sold to dealers 
and painters and distributed by them. 
designed to 
using more paint 
circulation 
the circulation 


Magazine 


householder 


increased 
Sales training ! 
prepared published, 
available for dealers, painters and manu- 
facturers’ : ; Ss 
extremely helpful toward more intelligent 
enrollments 


salesmen. 


products, 
have reached about 4,000. 
industry 
progress 
publication 


informed 
campaign 


publication 
unit in the industry through the medium 
manufacturer. 
gentlemen, 
promote 
products. 
yardstick 


impossible t 
industry 


measure 


this you 
ber—our relations 
conducted ’ 
campaign. 
carefully L 
favorable products 
methods, 
our organization and the results we have 
commenda- 


acceptance 


obtained 


dustries, 
reasonable 


promotion 
industry 
accumulated 


maintain 
ganization rT 
necessities 
prestige, 
reputation 
painstakingly 

period of time. 
approved 


developed 
reorganization 
wholeheartedly subscribes. 
is sensible and wise at 
advantage i 
all, as this plan does away with inequal- 
jties in financial support to all of our in- 
activities 


ganization 


Its great apparent 


scientific basis. 


campaign continue 


will always stand squarely on 





advertising. 1 
industry 
necessity Y ? 
the public of the many benefits that will 


and varnish products. 


campaign, 
organiza- 
tion, whose careful management and deep 
invaluable to the 


especially 


this work: 
chairmen 
activities department, 
Schumann, Matlack, 


given freely 


are highly appreciated by all of our mem- 
I am most grateful for the 
Executive 

guidance 
constructive 
dustry possible. 

(The full report of the Committee on 
Surface 






Save the Surface 


year ago 
influences 
these altered conditions 


our meeting 
profound 
our industry, 


they have emphasized more strongly than 
: fundamental strength 
Campaign. 
depression, 
of our work has widened constantly, 
increasing 


business 


objective e : 
, effective- 


editors, advertising critics and advertising 
men, who have pronounced the 
outstanding 


campaign 
co-operative 
measuring 
exactitude, 
anything 
The chorus of approval from out- 
unanimous 


reasonable 


observers 
constant 


action in painting matters is because the 
appeal has been dominate d by 
pertinent 





consider specifically 
accomplished 


committees 


National Advertising 


Saturday 
full-color 
Gentleman 
advertisements. 
made an effective appeal to pride of own- 
ership and appearance 
to five million people every month. 
commanding 


contained 
advertisements, 


full-page : 
full-pa half-page 


powerful 


The conclusion is inescapable. 


Editorial 


this department 


sirable increases have been shown in the 
amount of material placed in publications, 
newspapers, 
papers, and other periodicals, more than 
consumers 


Through magazines, 


35.000,000 
‘ understood 
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material is appearing in some o 
finest publications in the country The 
Ladies Home Journal used a whole pag 
in color recently and other well-kno 
class magazines on the list are House and 
Garden, House autiful, Arts and Dec- 
oration, The an Home, Your Home 
Better Homes and Gardens, etc. The list 
also includes building, restaurant, indus- 
trial and resort magazines as well as 
newspapers all over the country. Stories 
have also appeared in Sunday editions of 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune and other prominent daily 
papers In addition, three mimeographed 
stories are sent to two hundred news 
papers and a full page eight-feature mat 
soes to a list of five hundred papers, 
carefully selected, every month It is 
impossible to properly evaluate the huge 
results of this work, but careful consid- 
eration of it will give you some idea of 
What it is accomplishing. 

In addition, material is edited for maga- 
zines, reader requests for information an- 
swered, ideas and photographs given to 
free lance writers and outside groups, 
such as home demonstration agents, avail 
the mselves of the functions of the editorial 
service. This one activity of Save the 
Surface Campaign has performed an in- 
estimable service for the entire industry— 
a service that has resulted in dollars and 
cents for all of us. 














Radio Broadcasting 


One of the most important developments 
in the expansion of the campaign’s activi- 
ties during the past year has been our 
entry into the radio broadcasting field 
on a national seale. This method of 
reaching the consuming public is direct, 
ful and modern. It is in step with 
progress and symbolizes the spirit of the 
campaign Radio talks in the past year 
have been used by seventy-eight stations 
all over the country. This list embraces 
some very important stations, such as 
KFRC, San Francisco; KYW, Chicago: 
KDKA, Pittsburgh; WFBM, Indianapolis ; 
WRR, Dallas In addition, eight talks 
lave been given over WRNY in New 
York. Thus, even the air is carrying the 
message of Save the Surface Campaign 
to every corner of the nation. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the value 
of this activity; it rounds out the pro- 
gram of the campaign and is a brilliant 
addition to its imposing array of services 


Guide Book of Painting and Varnishing 


This consumer book has been “the 
year’s best seller.” Seventy-five thousand 
copies have been sold at cost—the vast 
majority in the United States—but some 
in nearly every country in the world 
The number of books sold, although highly 
eratifying, is in no sense amazing, in 
view of the singular merit of the guide 
book and its tremendous value to the con- 
sumer The outstanding feature of the 
publication is its self-perpetuating value 
to the industry; consumers retain it in- 
definitely for its authentic information, 
splendid ideas and its general usefulness. 
Manufacturers and dealers alike have 
sensed the tremendous influence this book 
possesses and have ordered accordingly. 
Some idea of its popularity may be gained 
from the fact that one dealer in New 
York sold more than 2,000 copies over his 
counter. This is not an isolated instance 
but merely a reflection of conditions all 
over the country. Naturally, repeat sales, 
increased business and more s: fied cus- 
tomers inevitably result from the guide 
book. The attitude of the industry and 
public toward it is highly commendatory. 


force 





Annual Window Display 
The 1930 window display of Save the 
Surface Campaign is unquestionably the 
best yet produced More than 7,000 have 
been sold, which constitutes a record, and 


orders continue to come in. The display 
consists of nine pieces with little painters 
working on branded cans. It is litho- 


graphed in ten colors and has created 
marked interest among potential custom- 
ers Above all, the display has made 
passers buy out of passers-by It is par- 
ticularly fortunate that such a command- 
ng display made its appearance in a year 
when general business conditions are un- 
favorable and at a time when a powerful 
sales builder is most useful, This year’s 
window display has added force to the 
campaign's efforts to increase business for 
the industry. 


Sales Training Courses 
These powerful aids to modern and ef- 
ficient salesmanship continue to have 
wid distribution and there can be 1 
ioubt of the results. The three courses 


one for manufacturers, one for retailers, 
and one for master painters—have beer 
praised enthusiastically by those wl 

studied them and gained a working knowl- 
edge of the most approved and successful 
selling methods. More than 4,000 ¢n- 


rollments stand on the books, and of these 
nearly seventy-five percent have completed 
the courses and received their certificates 








The has never been a time where thé 
application of the information in these 
courses could be used to greater advan- 
tage. The hearty co-operation of the 
entire sales force of the industry can only 
result in a more universay disseminatic 
of this information with proportionate 
creased benefits. 


Motion Picture Films 





Since last October the farm film “Home 
Is What You Make It,” has been show: 
to more than two hundred audiences 
over the country, totaling well over 100,- 
000 people Future bookings indicate 
continuance of this healthy distribution 
with a parallel increase in results This 
is another modern method of presenti, 
the message of the campaign to the con- 


suming public in an interesting manne? 
and one that is certain to be stimulating 
to business. The older film, “The Romance 
of Paint and Varnish,” still possesses a 
marked popularity, despite its age. Both 
these pictures have been and are still in- 
valuable to the industry, accomplishing 
wonders in a missionary capacity. 





Save the Surface Magazine 

Save the Surface Magazine, edited by 
the campaign, is a monthly missionary 
for your products. that is circulated 
throughout the nation and produces re- 
sults. It contains twenty interesting pages, 
with four full color covers. Hundreds of 
dealers maintain a mailing list of pros- 
pects to whom they send this publica- 
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tion and they have found that the divi- 
dends resulting from this small invest 
ment amply repay them. Each issue con 


tains a variety of timely, practical sug 


gestions that possess a strong appeal tor 
the readers and create a buying ure 
This magazine is playing its part in edu- 


cating the public to the econom.c need for 


your products. 


Save the Surface News 

The official 
face News, is 
record of the 
recent issue 
log of all 


house organ, Save the Sur- 
being issued as a monthly 
work of the campaign A 
contained a completed cata 
the activities and supplies of 


Save the Surface Campaign; other issu 

were filled with pertinent items that are 
of interest to manufacturers and dealer 

These various issues, when filed, present 
a comprehensive, complete history of the 
campaign and its accomplishments from 
month to month. ‘ 


Co-operative Advertising 

During the past year the campaign has 
co-operated actively in all meetings and 
participated whenever possible in any 
gzathering where a review of our work 
and objectives would prove useful. What- 
ever material was best adapted to meet 
the specific requirements of each meetint 
Was provided and some one designated 
to speak on our work Naturally, partici- 
pation in such gatherings familiarizes 
more people with the campaign and cre- 
ates closer bonds, 

The re 
mand for the 


large de 
advertise 


has been an unusually 
co-operative 


ments of the campaign and latest advices 
indicate that they are appearing in every 
corner of the nation This service is of 





A. D. Graves 


Chairman on Save the Surface 


genuine benefit, particularly for dealers 
and master painters who have not the 
time to prepare their own. They are ef- 
fective and their users are well satisfied 
with the results obtained. It can be seen 
that nothing of value has been overlooked 
in widening the scope and usefulness of 
the campaign. Tangibly and intangibly, 
there are multitudinous services and ac- 
tivities being performed every day for the 
greater growth and benefit of the industry. 


Slogan Protection 

The “seven million dollar slogan, ‘Save 
the Surface and You Save All,” continues 
to be protected carefully by the commit- 
tee. Every precaution is taken to assure 
the proper use of the slogan, particularly 
as it is worth millions to the industry. 
Through constant use it has become fa- 
mous all over the world and recognized 
as one of the truly great advertising slo- 
gans. The more it is used, the more 
valuable it becomes, 


A Special Recognition 


This report would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the signal honor paid the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 





ers’ Association and Save the Surface 
Campaign by the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, during the annual 


meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The jury of award, 
the chairman of which was the Hon. Rob- 
ert Lamont, Secretary of Commerce and 
one of its distinguished members, Owen 
PD. Young, presented the association with a 
certificate of honorable mention for “Pro- 
gressive leadership in the fields of public 
education, introduction of raw material, 
eost finding, suppression of trade abuses, 
with special emphasis on Save the Surface 
Campaign.” It may be mentioned that 
news papers and magazines throughout 
the country carried stories of this award 
ind the reasons why it was given. This 





d'stinection reflects great credit on the 

association and the activities mentioned 
Conclusion 

Briefly we have outlined the work of 


the Surface during the 
past year. Its achievements speak for 
themselves. It has stood in a command- 
ing position through the stress of a poor 
year and has emerged more valuable than 
ever. Previous depressions have shown 
the need for powerful antidotes; we have 
one in Save the Surface Campaign. Your 
committee submits this report of our ac- 
tivities with a feeling of justifiable pride 
in the good work accomplished and the 
many benefits that have accrued to the 
industry and the consuming public through 
1 What was said of the 


Save Campaign 





these activities. / t 
campaign last year holds true with in- 
ereased force this year—‘‘Save the Sur- 


face Campaign stands today alive, mod- 
ern and virile.’ 


Chairman Dabne \ 1 i eard 
the report of the rit ommittee on 
SAVE the surface \\ your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Carnegie:—I e that Cc- 
cepted 

(The motion wa econded ar ir- 
ried.) 

Chairman Dabne Mi Horgan 
will you give us the report on the 
tariff? 

General Manager Horgan:—I have 
been asked by M1 Trigg, the chair- 
man of the tariff committee, who was 
called out, to say that this is a report 
that he doesn't feel requires reading 
to the convention. It is a detailed re- 
port of the tariff act of 1930. It goes 
into complete detail as to the entire 
tariff schedule, but it is a very im- 
portant document for everybody to 
have in his possession, and it is the 
recommendation of the tariff commit- 


of this 
file. 


con- 


tee that everybody take a copy 
report and keep it on permanent 
The report is submitted to the 
vention as a maiter of information and 
record. 


—_ ‘re 
Tariff 

At the October, 1929, conventions of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, your 
cummittee presented a printed report of 
the status on tariff as relating to the 
paint and varnish industry. In this print- 
ed report, the old rates of the 1922 act 
were compared with the rates proposed 
by the House of Representatives and by 
the Senate. The tariff act which was 
passed in June, 1930, has now become 
public law No. 361 The complete act is 
printed in house document No. 476 com- 
prising nearly three hundred pages. Your 
committee has taken from this tariff act 
such items as would be of interest to our 
industry so that you may be advised as to 
the Status of each individual paint, var- 
nish and lacquer product which is now 
consumed and which is mentioned in the 
tariff act. 

(Copies of the lengthy excerpts from 
the tariff act were distributed at the con- 
vention. ) 


Chairman Dabney:—The next thine 
on the program is the joint committee 
report on traffic by Mr. Leveille. 


Traffic Information 


E. A. Laveille:—Your traffic committee 
made a rather extensive report which has 
been printed and is available, but, due 
to the lateness of the hour, I don’t think it 
would be interesting to zo over that in 
detail. Some of the subjects considered 
were the ratings on paints, varnishes and 
lacquers, varnish gums, roofing cement, 
pipe coating, linseed oil in various pack- 
ages, the commission’s decision in Docket 
15879, Eastern class rate investigation, 
and Docket 17000, Part 2: Western trunk 
line class rates, the terms and conditions 


of the bills of lading, ete., all in some 
detail. So a slight digression from the 
formal report at this time to illustrate 


how these subjects are initiated and de- 
veloped seems appropriate. 


Varnish Gums 


In our formal report mention is made 
of the proposal initiated by the carriers’ 
classificdtion committee to revise and in- 
crease the ratings of all of the gums, 
including the varnish gums in which we 
are interested—dammar, manila, copal, 
congo, etc. 

In the investigation conducted for the 
purpose of developing the classification 
elements of these several gums, it was 
disclosed that current ratings on varnish 
gums were relatively high and not rea- 
sonably susceptible of further increase. 

Moreover, it appears that they are now 
on the boundary line between the fourth 
class and the fifth class; that is to say, 
that the present ratings not only are 
relatively high, but that a somewhat lower 
rating than that prevailing might be 
justified. 

_ This matter is receiving additional con- 
sideration, with a view to taking such 
further action as the facts may justify. 


Synthetic Gums 


This consideration of the ratings on 
natural varnish gums developed that there 
has been a substantial increase in the 
production and consumption of synthetic 
gums. And this, naturally, suggests the 
question of reasonable transportation 
charges on such, 


Export Trade 


As you have doubtless observed, the 
traftic committee distributes frequent bul- 
letins touching aspects of transportation 
questions deemed of interest to our mem- 
bers This has inspired a volume of 
correspondence and pointed additional 
ways in which the association can be of 
service. One of these concerns our ex- 
port trade. 

The exportation, particularly of nitro- 
cellulose finishes, has enjoved a substan- 
tial growth, the volume of the first six 
months business being 100 percent over 
the corresponding period in 1929, 

But this has involved our trade in 
numerous difficulties and _ controversies 
with the steamship lines resulting from 
their rule not to accept inflammables for 
transportation on steamers carrying pas- 
sengers. 

One of our members 
tion to this situation 
this was a matter in which the associa- 
tions should interest themselves to the 
advantage of the entire trade, and sub- 
sequent developments substantiated this 
statement. We found on discussing the 
matter with railroad and steamship offi- 
cers that the trouble was widespread and 
just as annoying to them as it was to 
their patrons. And they expressed grati- 
fication that the associations were inter- 
esting themselves in the subject on 
half of all the trade, as it was believed 
only in this way would the situation be 
likely to be cleared up and the eay of 





drew our atten- 
and suggested that 


be- 
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the trans- 
trade, be 


the irritations, 
portation 
removed, 

The difficulty involves not 
the rejection of shipments but the di- 
versity of the rates charged on different 
Shipments of the same commodity. It is 
understood, for « xample, that some ship- 
ments are accepted at the general cargo 
rate, $12 a ton, others at the extra haz- 
ardous rate, $40 a ton, others accepted 
in part and rejected in part, and still 
others rejected altogether. The conditions 
are such as to render impossible the de- 
velopment of foreign trade in anything 
approaching a systematié intelligent way: 
the practices of the steamship companies, 
unavoidably perhaps, are discriminatory 
and the situation was becoming progres- 
Sively more impossible. If is our position 
that these products are no more inflam- 
mable at $12 a ton than they weré at $40 a 
ton, and the latter rate is absolutely un- 
Suited to the traffic and a serious handi- 
cap to any effort to expand and develop 
foreign trade. 

One of the first things developed was 
an apparent misunderstanding of the gov- 
ernment regulations concerning trans- 
portation of nitro-cellulose finishes on 
board steamers carrying passengers. Ad- 
mittedly inflammable and many of the 
packages bearing the red labels required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was supposed without further investi- 
gation thatt heir transportation on steam- 
ers carrying passengers was prohibited. 
The fact is that the method of prepara- 
tion for transportation reduces the hazard 
to a low minimum, with the result that 
the rail carriers accept lacquers and re- 
lated items when in boxed cans indis- 
criminately and the U. S, Steamboat In- 
spection Service has had in effect for the 
past two years a ruling that when packed 
in accordance with the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission these 
products may be transported on steamers 


vexing to both 
companies and our 


only from 





carrying passengers under the same con- 
ditions as varnishes. Apparently, the 


steamship lines are not fully aware ot 
the ruling of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the proper recognition of which 


will go far to correcting this situation. 

(The full report of the traffic com- 
mittee was as follows.) 

The past year has been characterized 
by major developments in traffic and 
transportation matters, among the most 
important of which are the commission’s 
decisions in docket 15879, Eastern class 
rate investigation, and docket 17000, 
part 2, Western Trunk Line class rates; 
revision of the terms and conditions of 
the bill of lading; investigation and sus- 
pension docket No. 3323; the prescription 
of specification 5£ metal container for 
the transportation of inflammable paints, 
varnishes and lacquers, and numerous 
other matters. 

Eastern Class Rate Investigation 

It will be impossible in the space at 
our disposal and probably would be un- 
desirable in any event to undertake an 
extended analysis of the commission’s 






decision in docket 15879, Eastern clas 
rate investigation. “But there are one or 
two features that should not go unno- 


ticed since they indicate further increase 
in the level of rates applied to the raw 
materials and products of industry and, 
contrary to current trend, contribute to 
maintaining or increasing costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. The commis- 
sion says:— 

“The new system of class rates in of- 
ficial territory should clearly not yield 
less than the present aggregate revenues 
from this traffic. On the contrary, there 
is ground for the view that class-rate 
traffic in this territory, particularly that 
belonging to the higher classes, may well 
pay higher rates than those now in effect. 
This view is held by many authorities on 
transportation economics, who believe 
that freight charges are of far less rela- 
tive importance in the case of high-grade 
manufactured commodities than they are 
in the case of low-grade raw materials, 
and it seems to have been at least in 
part responsible for the enactment of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution.” 

In support of this view it- cites the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States report in readjustment of freight 
rate schedules:— 


“A readjustment of class rates (in- 
cluding less-than-carload rates) _ should 
result in a measurable increase in total 


revenue, limited chiefly by reason of the 
relatively small volume of business con- 
cerned, This increase in revenue will, 
however, be augmented by advances in 
certain commodity rates, which are often 
founded on class rates and will be 
realigned in accordance with class-rate 
revision. Such proceeds should be ap- 
plied to the reduction of commodity rates 
where needful. Any measure of relief 
afforded by these reductions, even ‘if 
small in magnitude, will be a step in 
the right direction. Care should be exer- 
cised, however, that such reductions be 
not made a hardship to any particular 
railway system. 

“Considering the status of rate read- 
justment, it appears that there has been 
a tendency on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in all these re- 
visions toward making the total revenue 
vield from class-rate traffic the control- 
ling factor that is, to make a revision 
that will not augment the total revenue 
from this traffie. The committee believes 
that this should not be the controlling 
principle, but that, on the contrary, the 
known standards of reasonableness should 
govern, whether the result is an increase 
in revenue or not.”’ 

One of the difficulties of the 
economic adjustment is the wide 
between what agriculture receives for its 
products and what it has to pay for its 
needs—the increased number of bushels 
of wheat, for example, that it takes to 
buy the paint to paint a house and it is 
difficult to see how this situation will be 
helped by further increasing the cost of 
what the farmer needs. 


Western Trunk Line Class Rates 


The decision of the commission in 
Western Trunk Line class rates released 
at the same time contemplate drastic in- 
creases in the short-haul rates and some 
reductions in the long-haul rates. We 
are submitting as an appendix statement 
of the present and docket 17000—the new 
Western Trunk Line—rates from Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and New York to 
representative points. 


present 
spread 


The increases in the short-haul rates 


are so drastic that it is questionable it 
the Western Trunk Lines will be able t 
avail themselves of them. Truck com 
petition is active and keen, and there ts 
reason to believe that this further in- 
crease in rail transportation charges will 
serve to encourage its expansion Ir 
this decision, as in the Eastern class 
rate investigation above mentioned, the 
commission apparently believes that the 
new rates structure will serve as a 
guide in revising the commodity rates 
upward. 


class 


Bills of Lading 


Reference was made in the 
ceding annual reports to the status ol 
the uniform bills of lading, the terms and 
conditions of which were in the course ol 
changes il 


two pre 





revision comformable to the 

the Interstate Commerce Act effected bs 
the passage of the Newton bill, S 3286 
approve March 4, 1927. This was sup- 
plemented by a further amendment 
April 23, 1930, to section 20. The neces- 


sary revision in the terms and conditions 
to meet these two amendments and fot 
the purpose of adopting the change in the 
export bill of lading relating to genera 
average prescribed by the commission in 
export bill of lading 156 IL.C.C. 188 af- 
fords interested shippers an opportunity 
to revise their bills of lading forms and 
likewise your committee an opportunity 
it cheerfully availed itself of to submit 
suggestions as to features which distin- 


guish the properly-prepared shipping 
contract, and to suggest the incorpora- 
tion of -necessary certificates and the 
adoption of commodity descriptions con- 
forming to tariff terms, ete These sug- 
gestions are added as a matter of record 


and for convenient reference 
Suggestion No. 1—Classification Description 
It is convenient and economical to have 


printed in the bill of lading the names 
of the commodities and the kinds of 
packages in which shipped, i.e., whethe1 
in barrels, drums or boxed cans. The 


commodity description should conform to 
the classification description—this will 
facilitate billing and obviate overcharges 
An additional advantage accrues from. a 
study of the classification and the cor- 
rect description of freight accordingly 
Lead or zinc compounds, for instance, art 


rated lower than either liquid or paste 
paints; solvents and reducing and rfe- 
moving compounds are rated differently 


paints are 
paints or 


than chemicals; asphaltum 
rated lower than aluminum 
other mixed paints, ete. 
No. 2—The “No 
Clause 
“No Recourse” clause 
face of the bill of lading should 
be signed. This simple expedient avoids 
a contingent liability and may result in 
saving money that should have been paid 
by others; or the expense of defending a 
lawsuit or both. This suggestion is based 
upen a case in which the shipper was 
actually sued for $3,463.46 unpaid trans- 
portation charges due from the consignee 
—a liability avoidable by signing the ‘‘No 


Suggestion Recourse” 


The appearing 


on the 


Recourse’’ clause. L. & N. R. R. vs 

Central Iron & Coal Company, 265 

U. 8. 59. 

Suggestion No. 3—The Inflammables’ Cer- 
tificate 

Shippers of inflammables are required 


prepare their goods for trans- 


by law to 
accordance with the regula- 


portation in 





tions prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and you doubtless do so—but 
there is an additional requirement that 


this fact be certified on the bill of lad- 
ing and shipping order as follows:— 
“This is to certify that the articles in 
this shipment are properly described by 
name and are packed and marked and 
are in proper condition for transportation, 
according to the regulations prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Suggestion No. 4—Inflammables Defined 

The certificate, ‘No Label Required,” 
appears on many bills of lading and pack- 
ages to which it is not properly applicable 
This is a relic of the period when all 
shipment of paints and varnishes fell un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives. As a result of representations 
by the industry, the bureau recognized 
that paints and varnishes in specified 
quantities and packages were not danger- 
ous and authorized their transportation 
without the red label when so packed: if 
marked and certified “No Label Re- 
quired.”” The regulations have been fur- 
ther modified by removing from the juris- 
diction of the bureau all articles not 
dangerous within the definition—Par, 30 


97 


(d) as amended May 1, 1927. 


‘“Inflammable liquids include anv 
liquid or liquid mixture that gives off 
inflammable vapors (as determined by 


flash point from Tagliabue’s open-cup 
tester, as used for test for burning oils) 
deg. 


at or below a temperature of 80 
Par, 302, B. W. Dunn’s I.C.C. No. 1.” 
This definition does not include clas- 


sifications of paints and varnishes which 
need neither be labeled nor marked or 
certified ‘*‘No Label Required.’’ 

Suggestion No. 5—Red Label Required 
Shipments of inflammable articles, i. e., 
articles with a flash point 80 deg. or 
lower in packages (drums, for instance) 
not within the exemptions authorized in 
Par. 308 (da) must be packed and certi- 
fied and red labelled as required by the 
regulations. 

Suggestion No. 6—Red Label 
The exemptions from red label for 
paints, varnishes and lacquers flashing 
at or below 80 deg. F. are specified tn 
Par. 308 (d) and these packages must be 
shipped without red labels and marked 
and certified ‘no label required.’” The 
exempted packages and quantities were 
set forth in ‘‘The Bulletin” for May, 1930, 
pages 9 and 10, to which we refer. 


Suggestion No. %7—Fiberboard Box Certifi- 
cate—20 Percent Penalty 


Exemptions 


Users of fiberboard boxes should have 
the following certificate printed on bill of 
lading and shipping order: 

“The fiber boxes used for this ship 
ment conform to the specifications set 
forth in the boxmaker’s certificate there 
on, and all other requirements of rule 41 
of the Consolidated Freight Classifica 
tion.”’ 














Failure to observe this requirement me 
curs.a penalty of 20 percent of the rate. 


Suggestion No. 8—The Paper Bag Certifi- 
cate—20 Percent Penalty 

Those who use paper shipping bags for 
commodities for which they are author- 
ized, conforming to the specifications and 
requirements of section 10 of rule 40, 
C.F.C. No. 6, must certify on shipping 
orders and bills of lading as follows 

“The paper bags used for this shipment 
conform to specifications for paper bags, 
Rule 40, Section 10 (c) of Consolidated 
Freight Classification.”’ 

When these specifications and require- 
ments are not fully complied with, freight 
rate with be increased 20 percent with 
a minimum increase of 2 cents per 100 
pounds 

Obviously all of these suggestions are 
not equally applicable to all of our mem- 
bers. But those which are applicable to 
each will be immediately apparent. Sug- 
gestions 1 and 2, for example, should be 
observed by every shipper; suggestions 3, 
4. 5 and 6 will be found serviceable by 
those whose production is in part In- 
flammable; suggestion No. 7 should be 
observed by those who use fiberboard 
boxes, and they are now almost univer- 
sally used, and sugeestion 8 is for the 
benefit of that increasing number who 
employ or contemplate using paper bags 


Classification of Varnish Gums 
There appeared on the January docket 
of the classification committee a com- 
prehensive suggestion to re-group and re- 
rate the entire list of gums, inciuding 
varnish gums, dammar, manila, copal, 
congo, etc. 


With respect to varnish gums the sug- 
gestion was to advance the ratings from 
third class to second class less carloads 
and from fourth class to rule 26 (20 per- 
cent less than third class) in varwads. 

There is a considerable volume of these 
gums used in the production of paints 
and varnishes and these proposals, If 
made effective, Would have resulted in in- 
creasing production custs by increasing 
the charges for transportation of our raw 
materials. In developing the transporta- 
tion and commercial aspects of the im- 
portation and distribution of varnish 
xums surprising facts concerning their 
transportation characteristics, particular- 
ly as to average values, relative density 
and comparative immunity from claims 
from loss of or damage to in transit, 
were developed, indicating that the cur- 
rent ratings were relatively high and not 
reasonably susceptible to further increase. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket 
3323 


This case involves a general revision 
of the rates on paints, varnishes and 
lacquers but particularly an increase in 
the rating on paint from fourth class to 
third. The increased rating was sus- 
pended upon petition of the associations 
and the case was set for hearing before 
the commission in October, 1929. Your 
committee presented abundant testimony 
and exhibits in support of our contention 
that the paint ratings and rates, even 
at fourth class, were lucrative, and at 
third class would be unreasonable. Divi- 
sion 3 of the commission thought other- 
wise and rendered an adverse decision, 
in which it said:— 

“The harmony in the ratings on paints, 
varnishes and related products, and lac- 
quers created by the proposed revision 
will end the controversies with respect to 
the proper classification of these com- 
modities and will facilitate their shipment 
in mixed carloads. Judged by the stand- 
ards of the cases cited herein and giving 
proper weight and consideration to the 
transportation characteristics of the com- 
modities considered as above set forth in 
detail, we conclude that the proposed less- 
than-carload paint ratings are reasonable, 
and that the proposed revision as a whole 
is desirable.—Classification of Paints, 
Varnishes and Related Articles. 163 
5.C-C, 736. 

Paints, Lead or Zinc Compounds, Paste 
or Ground in Oil 

The effect of this is to divide our prod- 
ucts into two broad groups; paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers grouped together and 
rated third class, less carloads and red, 
sublimed or white lead; zinc lead whites, 
or lead or zine compounds in another 
group rated fourth class, less carloads. 

In the past paints, leads, zincs and the 
compounds thereof were assigned com- 
mon ratings and the practice of market- 
ing varieties of this group under the com- 
mon designation “Paint” became rather 
widespread, With the present difference 
in ratings the shipping of leads, zines 
and their compounds as “Paint” is being 
reconsidered in the interest of economical 
distribution, 
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Lead in oil or lead or zine compounds 
advertised, marketed and distributed as 
such are entitled to the lower rates pro- 
vided; in fact, they are the only rates 
properly applicable. But lead in oil on 
lead or zine compounds, advertised, mar- 
keted and distributed as paint must pay 
the rates provided for paint and may not 
be accorded the rates provided for leads 
and lead and zine compounds unless the 
shipments be so designated in billing and 
in marking, or at least this designation 
should be included in the billing and 
marking. 


Roofing Cement and Pipe Coating 


Among the subjects considered by your 
committee, in addition to those mentioned, 





E. A. Leveille 
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were suggestions concerning the ratings 
and rates on roofing cement, pipe coat- 
ing, linseed oil in kits or paids, ete. 


Linseed Oil in Containers 


Your committe in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the extent of which linseed oil is 
distributed in smaller packages unex- 
petedly developed that there was a con- 
siderable movement of linseed oil dis- 
tributed in 5-gallon units in partially 
jacketed cans. This was surprising as 
there is an impression current that the 
5-gallon jacketed can has become obso- 
lete. 

To a very considerable extent the jack- 
eted can has been displaced by the 5-gal- 
lon steel packages called drums. Among 
the reasons contributing to this result, 
the lower rating and rates applicable to 
the steel packages are the most impor- 
tant; in fact, the same ratings that apply 
to the 55-gallon drums or barrels also 
apply to the 5-gallon drums. This type 
of container is suitable for and is widely 
used in shipping paints, linseed oil, and 
other products. As to linseed oil it shows 
a saving of 6 cents per gallon over the 
jacketed cans. For purpose of illustra- 
tion we use the Chicago-Cleveland basis 
of rates and assume that this represents 
an average haul, and that a 5-gallon 
package of linseed oil will weigh 40 
pounds—1,000 packages, 40,000 pounds :— 
1,000 Jacketed cans linseed oil trane- 
portation, Chicago-Cleveland, 40,000 
Ome Oe: Ge noe ce cece cen sans $510.00 
1,000 Drums, 5-gallon capacity trans- 
portation, Chicago-Cleveland, 40,000 

aeseitiets 228.00 


65 5 ce cack cteesaenen eee e 282.99 


As 1,000 packages would accommodate 
5,000 gallons of linseed oil, the saving of 
$282 approximates 6 cents per gallon. 
The difference in transportation charges 
above noted is due to the fact that lin- 
seed oil in partially jacketed cans is 
rated one and one-half times first class, 
$1.27%. Linseed oil in drums is rated 
third class, which is 57 cents. There is a 
corresponding spread in the transporta- 
tion charges on paint in jacketed cans 
versus steel drums. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that effective October 15, 1930, lin- 
seed oil in kits or pails will be specifi- 
cally authorized at the same rating (third 
class) as aplies to the larger packages 
above discussed. The carload rating will 
be fixed at fifth class in Eastern and 


St. Louis. 


Western territories and sixth class in 
Southern territory, thus permitting dis- 
tribution in mixed carloads with paint 
where class rates are applicable. 


Single Trip Metal Container 


So much has been said in the preceding 
paragraph regarding packages this seems 
an opportune time to call attention to the 
specification 5 KE metal barrel authorized 
by the Bureau of Explosives October 16, 
1929, for the distribution of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers flashing above 20 
deg. F. It is a straight-sided metal con- 
tainer made of 18-gauge metal in the 
55-gallon size and 19-gauge metal in the 
30-gallon size. It was intended for and 
restricted to single trips and may be used 
in place of the returnable drum or as an 
alternative for the wooden barrel. 

This new package has several advan- 
tages :—First, the first cost is less than 
the returnable steel drums; second, they 
weigh 30 pounds per drum less than the 
returnable drum and on. every 1,000 
drums shipped you save the equivalent of 
the transportation charges on 30,000 
pounds. On paint between New York and 
Chicago, paying a rate of 56% cents, that 
would be $169.50; third, a heavy inven- 
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tory in containers is avoided; fourth, 
transportation costs of return empties and 
the expense of cleaning, handling and ac- 
counting is avoided; fifth, troublesome 
claims for leakage and for loss of re- 
turned drums are averted. 

We originally advocated this package 
for use in the distribution of all products 
of paint and varnish factory, including 
thinning and removing compounds. Not- 
withstanding the severe tests which 
specimen packages successfully withstood 
the bureau demurred at the proposal to 
authorize it for the thinner and more 
volatile commodities; but expressed will- 
ingness to reopen and reconsider the mat- 
ter if our experience in the more viscous 
paints, varnishes and lacquers justifies 
doing so. We are being importuned by 
interested members, who find in the new 
container a satisfactory answer to one of 
their distribution problems, to ask the 
bureau to reopen this subject with a view 
to securing a broader authorization, and 
we are preparing to do so. 


Chinawood, Linseed and Other Oils 


The situation in respect to the rates on 
these oils was considered in the three 
previous annual _ reports. Certain in- 
creases proposed by the Carriers to be- 
come effective December 21, 1926, were 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon petition and _ subse- 
quently thrown into the general investi- 
gation, docket 17000 instituted under the 
terms of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Briefs were filed August 15, 1929, and 
the case stands submitted to the commis- 
sion for decision. 


The Bulletin 


This committee has contributed articles 
to the “Bulletin” each month on traffic 
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topics of wide interest and has received 
several complimentary letters that encour- 
age us to believe they are becoming in- 
creasingly serviceable, They have led 


to an ever increasing volume of corres- 
pondence regarding transportation rates 
rules, practices and tariff interpretations 
on questions of individual interest re 
sulting in expanding our activities and 
raising to ae still higher plane out 
standard of service. 


Chairman Dabney You have heard 
Mr. Leveille’s report on traffic. The 
balance of it is published. Is there 
any discussion or are there any ques 
tions that anyone would like to ask 
Mr. Leveille? What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Bennett:—I move that the re 
port be accepted. 


(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Chairman Dabney:—Next is the re- 
port on vocational education. 

General Manager Horgan:—I might 
say this is the last report on the pro- 
gram, The chairman, Mr. McKaig, is 
not here. It is a very brief report, but 
I think it should be presented to you— 
it will only take a couple of minutes— 
in view of the fact that this committee 
Went into a rather extensive proposed 
program a year ago. 


Vocational Education 


No progress has heen made by your 
committee during the past year. “The 
proposed American Board for Vocational 
Education in the Decorating Trades is 
sti'l a vision, not an accomplished fact. 

There was a meeting held April 22, 
1930, at the offices of the Wall Paper 
Association of the United States, attended 
by representatives of the various inter- 
ested groups, at which the following reso- 
lution was passed :— 

“Resolved :—That this meeting reaffirm 
the action heretofore taken by the con- 
ference of representatives of the associa- 
tions interested in the painting and dec- 
orating trade and that we expressly ap- 
prove the agreement for the organization 
of the American Board for Vocational 
Education in the Decorating Trades, 
which agreement has been the subject of 
consideration by the constituent groups, 
therein referred to; that the date, July 1, 
1930, be fixed as the date for making the 
agreement effective contingent upon the 
constituent groups by that time having 
signed the agreement and paid in the 
first quarterly payment of $2,500 per 
group as called for. 

“Representatives of the wallpaper group 
and the master painters group expressed 
themselves as now being in a position to 
approve the agreement and pay over the 
money.” P 

A special report was submitted to Pres- 
idents Chatfield and Martin and General 
Manager Horgan, informing them of the 
Situation. 

On June 27, 1930 
Horgan wrote :— 

“IT presented the matter of Vocational 
Education to the meetings of the Educa- 
tional Bureau, Board of Directors of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Ine, and the Executive 
Committee of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., all of which 
were held in New York this week—and I 
was instructed to advise you that in view 
of the existing conditions in the business 
world and as our industry (as repre- 
sented in the several organizations above 
referred to) is planning a drastic curtail- 
ment of expense, it is felt unwise to em- 
bark on a further campaign to raise the 
necessary funds to participate in the Vo- 
cational Education program at this time.’ 

The Wall Paper Association of the 
United States and the International So- 
ciety of Master Painters and Decorators 
were then notified that it would be im- 
possible for us to make the plan effective 
by July 1, 1930. Thus matters stand. 

(Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted that the report 
on vocational education be received.) 

Chairman Dabney:—At this point T 
would like to return the chair to the 
president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, Mr. Chat- 
field. 

Mr. Chatfield:—I will accept the 
chair, but don’t know what to do with 
it. I suppose we will adjourn, as there 
is nothing more to say tonight. 

(The session was adjourned at five 
o'clock.) 


, General Manager 


Directors to fill vacancies, Harold Cooledge, At- with which firm he has been since 1916. In addition 
‘ a: i ‘ . © ‘ > to his work with the Keystone arnish Company, he 
lanta; A. C. Holst, Oakland, and C. P. DeLore, is also wecretary of the James H. Prince Paint Com- 


pany, Boston. 


national Varnish Company, Toronto; Central 
zone, W. E. Maston, of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Chicago; Eastern zone, N. M. Graves, 
of the McDougall-Butler Company, Buffalo; 
Southern zone, F. J. Sampson, of the Sampson 
Brothers Paint & Color Company, Richmond; 
Western zone, J. C. Pendray, of the British Amer- 
ican Paint Company, Victoria, B. C.; treasurer, 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark: members of executive committee, three- 
year term, Charles J. Caspar, of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, one-year term 
to fill vacancy, R. B. Robinette, of the Tropical 
Paint & Oil Company, Cleveland. 

The following were elected directors for three 
years:—S. H. Stilling, Buffalo; W. H. Crawford, 
Cincinnati; E. T. Holmes, Cleveland; R. A. Plumb, 
Detroit; E. H. Dyer, Golden Gate; A. C. Bale, 
Kansas City; E. H. Hancock, Louisville; W. O. 
Schwarz, Milwaukee; A. Irving McLaughlin, New 
England; S. French Reeves, Philadelphia; W. B. 
Elwang, Richmond; P. F. Whalen, Toledo; H. P. 
Livingstone, Toronto; Harry Shepherd, Utah. 


Friday evening, the annual banquet was held 
in the Royal York Hotel, with F. W. Beatty, chair- 
man of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. E. J. Cornish proposed a toast to 
the King, and George Henderson proposed a 
toast to the President of the United States. T. F. 
Monypenny was toastmaster. Harold J. Rowe was 
announced as the winner of the annual golf 
tournament. 


As said before, nothing was left undone by the 
Canadian committee, headed by J. P. Penberthy, 
to make the week one of varied and delightful 
entertainment and amusement. As they say in 
racing parlance: The track was fine and the 
weather perfect. 

— + +e 


Everett, R. H., Biography 
(Continued from page 5) 


soon after receiving his degree as bachelor of science 
in mechanical engineering in 1913. He is now secre- 
tary of the Keystone Varnish Company, Brooklyn, 


Mr. Everett was born in Fair Haven, Conn., May 19, 
1891, the son of Edward D. and Emma (Herbert) 
Everett. Before going to Yale, he attended the Hill- 
house school. After two years with the Lidgerwood 
company, where his job was as technical assistant in the 
engineering department, he joined the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company at its plant at Grasselli, N. J., as assist- 
ant to the chief of construction. 

His life having been spent in New York and New 
Jersey, it is obvious that Mr. Everett has been active 
in the affairs of the New York and New Jersey Varnish 
and Paint Plant Managers’ Association. In fact, he 
has held every position in that organization Last 
vear he was vice-president of the Federeation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs, and before that was 
its treasurer. He is also an active member of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. Everett is a member of the Yale Clubs of Bos- 
ton and New York, the Sachem Club, New Haven, a 
Yale organization, and the Pierrepont Athletic Club, 
Brooklyn He is an Episcopalian and a Mason, being 
a member of Anglo-Saxon Lodge No. 137, F. and A. M. 

June 4, 1917, in Brooklyn, Mr. Everett and Miss 
Lucile Hartmann were married, They have two boys, 
Ralph H., jr., eleven years old, and Douglas H., nine 
vears old, and resides at 136 Westminster road, Brook- 
ivn. Anyone who saw Mr. Everett getting ready for 
the golf tournament in Toronto would not have to ask 
what his recreation is. He enjoys handball and puts 
up a battling game. 
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Proceedings of the 


American Paint and V arnish Manufacturers Association 


Fifth Annual Meeting, Toronto, Ontario 
October 13 and 14, 1930 


First Session Monday Afternoon, October 13 


Wells Martin, Chicago, the president, 
opened the fifth annual convention of 
the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association in the con- 
cert hall of the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, at half past one 
o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, 
October 13. The morning had been 
devoted to the annual session of the 
board of directors, which was attended 
by the full membership with one ex- 
ception, caused by illness. 

Elliot S. Phillips, vice-president, was 
in the chair while Mr. Martin spoke. 
Others on the dais in the large room, 
which was hung with American and 
British flags, were George V. Horgan, 
general manager, and George B. 
Heckel, secretary. 

Mr. Martin spoke of the construc- 
tive work which had been done by the 
various bureaus in the past year, and 
dwelt at some length in anticipatory 
comment on the need for and the 
value of the reorganization plan which 
was scheduled for presentation later in 
the day. The president’s annual ad- 
iress follows:— 


President’s Address 


A year ago at this time there were 
to be heard the beginnings of ominous 
rumblings under the surface of busi- 
ness. At the end of September, in 1929, 
there had been a hesitation in stock mar- 
ket prices; however, this was of a minor 
nature. There were some other very 
clear indications that American business 
ould not continue to set the almost cus- 
tomary production and distribution rec- 
ords of the preceding few years. 

Just at the time of our 1929 convwen- 
tion, in Washington, there began a series 
of violent declines in the stock market. 
These continued intermittently until 
about the middle of December. One re- 
sult of this major correction was to halt 
speculation. Another was to curb the un- 
wise and unnecessary mania for new 
sales records, at no matter what cost, 
and increased volume—without profit, 
which had come to be the rule in Amer- 
ican business during the past few years. 

Our world of industry and commerce 
was severely shaken. There was proof 
again, and in abundance, that business 
does run in cycles, and, that after a 
long period of prosperity, followed by 
indue expansion and unwise speculation, 
something must happen to correct these 
abnormal conditions and to bring busi- 
ness-men back to earth. 

The collapse in the stock 
a part of what happened, 
mut this year the 
our attention. 

It is usual in 
one extreme to another. 
months have witnessed a mania for ex- 
treme conservatism, expressed by an at- 
titude of non-buying and non-building. 
This has accentuated the world-wide de- 
cline’ in commodity prices. It has 
brought about a condition of business 
depression, and a feeling of uncertainty 
among business-men, who in many in- 
stances have seemed unable to adjust 
themselves and their businesses to meet 
the new conditions. 

Production and distribution had ex- 
eeded consumption—to a point where a 
orrection had to come—and American 
business has been undergoing that cor- 
rection for almost the entire fiscal year 
f our association. 

Fortunately, the country has been in 
sound condition financially, and at no 
time could the depression be termed a 
‘paniec.”’ 

During 


market was 
and through- 
results have enforced 


our country to go from 
The past twelve 


the last few weeks, only, have 
there been evidences of an improvement 
n the state of mind of American busi- 
ness men and of the public. It is now 
clear that this improvement of mind is 
based on some improvement in con- 
ditions. ‘This afternoon one of America’s 
leading students of business will tell us 
something about these conditions, and 
how they may affect the paint and var- 
nish industry. His statement of what 
is just ahead will be both timely and 
authoritative. 


Problems of Trade Associations 


I quote from our by-laws:—‘“It shall 
be the duty of the president of the as- 
sociation to present at the annual meet- 
ing. a report upon the affairs of the as- 
sociation—together with such matters and 
recommendations as he may deem of in- 
terest.” The two major problems in all 
organizations of the trade association 
type are:—(1) How to maintain the ac- 
tive interest of the present members in 
the association; and (2) How to in- 
fluence desirable non-members to join. 

It is, in my opinion, proper to advise 
vou that at the beginning of this fiscal 
year, your officers and directors were 
very clearly confronted with these prob- 


which had 
our leading member 
that we might lose 
active association 


3ecause of mergers 
some of 
appeared 

our most 


lems. 
included 
firms, it 
several of 
workers. 

Previous officers and boards have com- 
mented on the lack of interest displayed 
by some of our members in certain ac- 
tivities sponsored and carried on by the 
association. 

It was natural and 
ourselves whether, as 
were doing all possible to 
continued existence and development. 
Had we developed in some of our ac- 
tivities to a point where, in the opinion 
of certain members, they exceeded their 
usefulness? Was our method of secur- 
ing finances through P contributions, 
pledges and investments, fair to all paint 
and varnish manufacturers—large and 
«<mall—and were we giving full value 
for money received? 

It has been estimated that the members 
of this association and those affiliated 
with it make at least 75 percent of the 
paint and varnish products marketed in 
the United States and Canada. Among 
the producers of the other 25 percent 


wise to question 
an association, we 
justify our 
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Wells Martin 
The Presiding Officer 


we know of many eligible paint and var- 
nish manufacturers who would be ben- 
efited by membership in the associa- 
tion, but who, up to this time, have shown 
little or no interest in association ac- 
tivities and membership. These non- 
member manufacturers constituted a fer- 
tile field for constructive development 
work on the part of the association. 

Confronted as we were by these prob- 
lems—it seemed to be a logical pro- 
eedure to take an inventory of our- 
selves as an association and, if nec- 
essary, to do some revamping and to 
make some changes. This is only what 
many of us find it necessary to do in 
our own businesses from time to time. 

At the of the board 
of directors, York city in 
January, your appointed a 
committee to consider these various 
questions, and to bring them before the 
executive committee of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, as 
well as the educational bureau of this 
association. As a result, a committee 
on reorganization was appointed—five 
representing this association, five from 
the educational bureau, and five from the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation—and that committee was _ in- 
structed :— 

First—To take a 1930 census of the 
affairs of the organized paint and var- 
nish industry, which meant to find out 
what income the two associations and 
the several activities had, where it was 
coming from, what it was being used 
for and how, and whether what was be- 
ing done with the money was necessary 
and beneficial ; 

Second—After taking this census, to 
prepare definite recommendations for a 
reorganization of the activities, and of 
the income and outgo for the organized 
industry. 


Commends Reorganization Work 


The report of the work of the reorgani- 
zation committee will be presented at this 
evening’s business session. In your pres- 
ident’s opinion this report, the conclusions 


second meeting 
held in New 
president 


drawn therefrom, and the recommenda- 
tions made, represent the most construc- 
tive effort I have seen made during fifteen 
years’ contact with the association work. 
The tremendous amount of detail neces- 
sary, the time required and freely given 
by your fellow-members, at much per- 
sonal sacrifice, to work out the improved 
plan is something which can be appre- 
ciated only by one who has lived with 
it over a period of several months. Last- 
ing appreciation is due Charles J. Roh, 
whose real genius for tackling, sticking 
to and completing a hard job is respon- 
sible for a large part of the work. 

The recommendations of the reorgani- 
zation committee have been approved by 
your officers, the members of the board 
ot directors of this association, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and the 
educational bureau, and each member of 
these groups has approved the recommen- 
dations for his individual company. 

With the approval of these recommen- 

dations by the membership, it is the opin- 
ion of your president that there will have 
been solved the major problems with 
which the association was faced a year 
ago at this time. 
_I commend to your serious considera- 
tion the report of the reorganization plan 
to be presented here tonight at a quarter 
after eight o'clock. 


Membership Work 


One of the bright accomplishments in 
an extremely difficult period has been the 
results of the work of the membership 
committee under the aggressively intéli- 
gent leadership of Elmer F. Hopper. The 
report of that committee will show that 
the closing of the year finds the asso- 
clation with the largest membership in 
its history. Due to the extremely at- 
tractive reorganization plan, the new ad- 
ministration should be enabled to in- 
crease considerably the present list of 
members. 

The association finances are in sound 
condition as will be indicated by the treas- 
urer’s report later on this afternoon. 

The work of the different committees 
has been reviewed in printed reports which 
are available to the members, 

The educational bureau has, as usual, 
efficiently and unselfishly functioned on 
problems which concern us all. The re- 
ports of the bureau itself and of the dif- 
ferent activities which are a part of its 
work will also be presented at this eve- 
ning’s session, 


Value of Scientific Work 


I know of no better opportunity than 
this to direct your attention to one of 
the most valuable activities sponsored by 
this association, that is, the scientific sec- 
tion of the educational bureau. The com- 
pletely equipped Washington laboratory 
of the scientific section, under the able 
leadership of Dr. H. A. Gardner, and with 
his staff of expert paint, varnish and 
lacquer technologists, is available for tech- 
nical advice and data at all times to any 
member. Perhaps one of the most com- 
plete paint and varnish technical libraries 
in the world is a part of it all. Some 
of our members, notably those with large 
research laboratories of their own and 
a dozen or more research chemists on 
their staffs, are continually making use 
of the knowledge and data which is avail- 
able there to all of us. Some of the small 
manufacturers make it a point to spend 
a half day at the laboratory once or 
twice a year to learn of new developments 
and to bring their questions to the scien- 
tific section, 

The educational bureau and the 
tific section are desirous that the 
membership make full use of this 
important activity. 


Production Clubs 


This report would not be complete with- 
out reference being made to a most val- 
uable organization within the industry, 
and one which is carrying on continuous 
technical work for the betterment of paint, 
varnish and lacquer manufacturers [ 
refer to the Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs In addition to 
the very effective work they have been 
doing voluntarily and along their own 
lines, the federation members have ren- 
dered this association important aid dur- 
ing the past twelve months in various 
matters pertaining to legislation, and also 
to the work of the membership committee. 
An effort has been made by this and 
previous administrations to recognize prop- 
erly the federation and to utilize, for the 
benefit of the association, the technical 
assistance it has to offer. Closer con- 
tacts have been formed and are being 
developed between the two organizations, 
also between the federation and the scien- 
t'fic section, by the technical advisory 
committee of the educational bureau. 

As a courtesy to the members of the 
federation, we have asked them. to be our 
guests at the closed session tomorrow 
morning. At that time they will make 
an important contribution to our program. 

Tariff matters have required consider- 
able attention during the year. To secure 
the withdrawal of tne proposed unreason- 
able 45 percent ad valorem import tax 
on chinawood oil required concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the membership, The 


scien- 
entire 
most 


complete report of the tariff committee 
deserves space in your permanent files. 


Traffic Committee’s Work 


Our traffic committee has been busily 
engaged during this past fiscal year. They 
have analyzed and given consideration to 
a number of changes in rates and in clas- 
sification rules and ratings, initiated by 
both carriers and shippers. Among the 
subjects dealt with have been barytes, 
silica, limestone, pipe coating, roofing 
cement, and varnish gums. 

Of particular interest was the proposal 
to revise upward the classification ratings 
and charges for transportation services on 
dammar, Manila, copal, Congo, and other 
varnish gums. There is a considerable 
volume—probably 50,000 tons annually— 
of these gums used in the production 
of varnishes, lacquers and paint vehicles, 
and the increased transportation charges 
proposed would have increased our raw 
material costs. 

The traffic committee carefully investi- 
gated data relative to the importation 
and distribution of varnish gums and de- 
veloped facts concerning the transporta- 
tion characteristics, particularly as to 
average values, relative density and com- 
parative immunity from claims for loss 
in transit, which clearly indicated that 
present ratings are relatively high, and 
are not reasonably susceptible to further 
increase. It is gratifying to report that 
this view was accepted by the classifica- 
tion committee. The current ratings on 
these gums were continued. The carload 
rating on ester gum was reduced to fifth 
class. Adverse action was taken only 
with respect to shellac and the comniittee 
has requested reconsideration of this item. 


Other Committee Reports 


The unfair competition cummiuitee and 
bureau have functioned :nteiligenily and 
carefully in matters of false or misleading 
advertising, misbranding, and commer- 
cial bribery. The report of this particular 
activity which I am convinced is essen- 
tial to the well being of our industr 
will be a feature of the closed session 
tomorrow morning. 

The reports of the cost accounting, 
fire prevention, plant managers, simplifi- 
eation, and tung oil committees are all 
interesting and contain facts of value 
to every member. Let me point out that 
these reports represent much s‘udy given 
and time spent on the particular 
jects involved. They merit your atten- 
tion 

Appreciation is 
pressed for the 
co-operation I 
many members 
during the year. 


sub- 


due and is hereby ex- 
generous assistance and 
have received from the 
who have lent a hand 

Your president owes a 
lasting debt of gratitude to Frank L. 
Sulzberger, second vice-president of the 
association, for his kindly help and coun- 
sel, which was available at all times. 

It would be difficult for any president 
to carry on in this association without 
the guidance and willing co-operation of 
George Horgan and George Heckel and 
their staffs. This guidance and co-opera- 
tion has meant much to me. Miss Edna 
Brown, who was of such great help during 
Mr. Horgan’s absence at the last con- 
vention, has rendered invaluable as- 
sistance until the last several weeks, 
during which time she has not been well. 
T suggest that the secretary be instructed 
to send Miss Brown a telegram, express- 
ing our greetings and hope for her speedy 
and complete recovery. 

At the time of my election to office in 
Washington a vear ago this month, I re- 
ferred to the definite impressions that I 
had previously gained regarding work in 
trade associations in general and in this 
association in particular. I quote the 
following from those impressions :— 

In the first place, I am impressed by the 
magnitude of the responsibility which so great 

industry as this bears to the general public 

In the second place, I am convinced that it 
is impossible for such an industry to meet 
this responsibility unless it is efficiently or- 
ganized from within, and that means, a t de 
association h as the American Paint 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Aséociation, Inc. 

In the third place, I know that it is ir 
sible for a trade association such as th 
function properly unless it has the active 
part of its membershiy 
without é6uch active in- 
automobile without gasoline 
well, unless perhaps down- 


terest of the greater 
A trae 
terest is like an 
it won't run very 


hill. 


association 


Responsibilities of Industry 


In reviewing the work of the last year 
T find no reason to change my impres- 
sions as stated at that time. Such an 
industry as this must meet its responsi- 
bilities and solve its problems by organti- 
zation from within. That the necessity 
for such organization is well realized by 
our industry is displayed bv the present 
record in number of members. 

That we have the active interest of 
the greater part of our membership is 
demonstrated by our attendance at this 
convention, and by such other sign-posts 
as the quick response to the recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the _ simplification 
committee; also by the close co-operation 
given and the willingness to serve where 
needed as shown by more than 150 of- 
ficers and directors and members of com- 
mittees who have taken part in the work 
during the past year. One individual mem- 
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ber, occupying the position of executive 
officer of this association, without that 
interest, wilingness, and co-operation on 
the part of the other members would in- 
deed be in a sorry plight. 

_I believe that this association has much 
of good before it. I predict that farther 
into the future than we can now see it 
will continue to function constructively 
and efficiently for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole, which means for the 
benefit of each individual member. 


After acceptance of Mr. Martin's re- 


port, the president resumed the chair 
and called on Mr. Horgan, the general 
manager, for his annual report. This 
was briefly summarized, Mr. Horgan 
also dwelling on the reorganization 
plan which was to come. The pre- 


pared text of Mr. Horgan’s report was 
as follows:— 


Report of the General 
Manager 


_ This convention of 1930 marks the 
fourth anniversary of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association as 


such, the former Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and the 


National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 





tion having merged by formal action of 
these associations in annual meeting, 


October, 1926. 


Your general manager resumed his 
duties May 10 after an absence of several 
months due to illness, and wishes at this 
time to register his appreciation to the 


officers of the association and members of 
the staff at headquarters for the manner in 
which the affairs of the office were con- 
ducted during his absence. The period of 
convalescence, which was spent in the Far 
West, made it possible for me to keep in 
close touch with our Western members 
through frequent visits with individual 
members and participation in several 
group meetings arranged while I was 
there Considerable time was also spent 
by your general manager assisting the 
Western zone committees in the prepara- 
tion of program for the Western zone con- 
vention in Del Monte, Cal. Special efforts 
were put forth on the West coast to obtain 
not only the moral but financial support of 
manufacturers in the work of our unfair 
competition committee. 


Directors’ Meetings 


Since your present officers assumed the 
direction of association affaits, four meet- 





ings of the board of directors have been 
held; one in Washington, two in New 
York, and our present session. President 
Wells Martin has presided at all of these 


meetings, and in addition 
special trips to association headuarters 
throughout the year, keeping in 
touch with all the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. Especially conscientious and diligent 
has your president been in his duties as a 
member of the committee on reorganiza- 
tion. 

Since returning to New York, your gen- 


has made many 


close 











eral manager has devoted a great deal of 
time in co-operating with the reorganiza- 
tion committee, which will submit its re- 
port to the conventions this week. The 
findings and recommendations contained 
in this report are the result of a careful 


study of the general question of reorzani- 


zation and the need for more closely co- 
ordinating the activities of both national 
associations. It is not my purpose to an- 


ticipate the report of this committee. 
fice to Say, it is recommending that certain 
activities be continued in a modified form 


Suf- 


and that some be entirely discontinued. 
Many other recommendations are being 
submitted which are based on the neces- 
Sity of economy in keeping with present 
ex'sting conditions and a view to a sim- 
plified and more effective future program 
in the interest of our members and the 


public. 


Committee Work 


As I am stating in my report to the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assocta- 
tion, it is always difficult to single out any 


particular committee whose work has been 
than 


more outstanding and important 
others, but in the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, be- 


cause of the very nature of the work as 
signed, many of the men composing those 
committees have been called upon to 


shoulder greater responsibility than others 
During the past year the committee on 
unfair competition, traffic, tariff, simplifi- 
cation, and membership have been partic- 
ularly active. The report of your mem- 
bership committee will show that, despit« 
four resignations (one of these due to mer- 
ger), seventeen new members were ad- 
mitted this year, making a net gain of 
thirteen. Under the diligent leadership of 
Chairman E. F. Hopper, the membership 
committee set as its objective twenty-five 
new members, and the fact that they have 
been able, under the most trying condi- 
tions, to show a net gain of thirteen new 
members is a high tribute to the effective 
uments they were able to present to 
ible non-member concerns 





Mr. Leveille and his associates on the 
traffic committee have rendered yeoman 
service. The report of that committee 
merits a careful reading and study at 


leisure, as it indicates the tremendous 
value of a well-organized traffic committee 
in protecting the interests of our members 


when proposed drastic changes are con- 
templated in freight rates and classifica- 
tions 

The work of Dr. Gardner and his staff 


in charge of the scientific section has been 
up to its usual high standard. More need 
not be said. 

The usual activity has prevailed during 
the year in legislative matters, and 
through the efforts of our legislative com- 
mittee, headed by Messrs. Somers and 
Pitt and many individual members of the 
industry whose help was enlisted, a num- 
ber of measures which were introduced in 
several States were successfully opposed, 
wherever said legislation anpeared drastic 
and detrimental to the industry and the 
public. 

Your simplification committee, under the 
chairmanship of Charles R. Cook, has had 
an active year in connection with the fur- 
ther simplification of the products of our 
industry, and has sent out a questionnaire 
on the subject to members of the associa- 
tion. The recommendations of this com- 





mittee will be submitted to the convention 
for action. 
Co-operation with Federation 
In arranging the program for the annual 
meeting provision has been made for the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Produc- 


the members of that 


tion Clubs whereby 
organization will be invited to attend the 
Tuesday morning session, at which time 


the report of the plant managers’ commit- 
tee and two or three additional papers 
will be presented by representatives of the 
federation. y : : 
The business promotion campaigns (Save 


the Surface and Clean Up and Paint Up) 
have been carried on with customary ag- 
gressiveness throughout the year, and 
have served as a strong ally in creating 


“paint consciousness” in the minds of the 


general public. 


It would seem appropriate at this time 


to make reference to our codé of ethics, 
which was revised at last year’s annual 
meetings of the two associations Prob- 





G. B. Heckel 


Elected Secretary Emeritus 


ably at no time in the history of business 
is the need more urgent for ethical prac- 
tice in business. The will be pre- 
sented at the joint session of the two asso- 
ciations Tuesday afternoon, supplemented 
by a brief report from the code of ethics 
committee (composed of the presidents of 
urge a 





the two associations). May we 

careful rehearing of the code and the put- 

ting into practice of its precept in the 

conduct of your daily business affairs 
Your general manager would like to 


register sincere appreciation of the splen- 


did leadership and 100 percent co-opera- 
tion extended by your president, Wells 
Martin, and his associate officers With 


their wise counsel and experience in asso- 
ciation affairs many difficult problems 
have been met. Thanks are also extended 
to the men who have so faithfully carried 
and to many 


out committee assignments 
members who in various ways have loy- 


ally assisted the staff at association read- 
uarters in carrying on. 

No report of this kind would be 
plete without a note of appreciation to the 


com- 


trade press for their continuous support. 
They have been unfailing and constant in 
furthering our efforts, not only through 
their news columns, but through special 
editorial features. 

The co-operation of Secretary Heckel 
has been whole-hearted, constant and 
helpful to your general manager in the 
eonduet of association affairs. 

The meeting voted to accept the 
general manager’s report, and Mr. 
Martin then called on George B. 
Heckel, the secretary, whose report, 


also accepted, was as follows: 


“s Re 
Secretary’s Report 
secretary to 
during the year under 
and all associations 
fire.”’ 

failed in the 
member- 


needless for your 
you that 
industries 
“tried as by 

Many associations have 
test, as indicated by diminished 
ship and reduced service. 


It is 
remind 
review all 
have been 


The report of your membership com- 
mittee as well as of vour other commit- 
tees will clearly show that our associa- 
tion is an exception to this general ex- 
perience 

The present membership of the asso- 
ciation, omitting all those on the list 
whose membership status is in doubt, is 
208 Due to the earnest and unremitting 


membership committee, as 


work of your , ; 
growing appreciation of 


well as to the 


the value of your association, seventeen 
new members were added to your rolls 
during the fiscal year ending September 
30, as follows: 

1. Con-Ferro Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City. N. J. 


Frazer Paint Company, Detroit, Mich 

4. J. M. Gates’ Sons Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va 

5. The Hanna Paint Mfg. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

6. Hock Paint 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

7. Keystone Albumen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Pacific Paint 
San Francisco, Cal. 

9. The Payson Varnish Company, New 
York, N. ws ‘ 


Company, Co- 
& Chemical Company, 
Paint Company, 


& Varnish Company, 


10. T. J. Ronan Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn. N. Y¥. 

11. Roekford Varnish Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

12. Maleolm Sinclair Company, Ltd., 





Oskville, Ontario, Canada. 


Company, 


Color 





13. Sampson Paint & 
Inc., Richmond, Va. : 
14. Standard Oil Company of New York, 
New ork city. 








15. The Smith-Alsop Paint & Varn 
Company, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

16. G. F. Stephens & Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Canada, 

17. Towns Paint Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


The committee also has assurances from 
some half-dozen additional desirable can- 
didates of their intention to join the 
sociation as svon as business condit 
warrant. 

During the same period the 





resignation 


ted, as 





of two members have been acct 
follows:—Bradley-Hurtz Paint Company, 
Chicago; Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works 


Dallas, Texas, with some five others sub- 
ject to negotiations now pending 

These have all been omitted from the 
total reported present membership of 20s. 
It should also be remembered in this con- 
nection that, while our numerical list has 
suffered somewhat by mergers, 
merged companies are still members of 
the association, and if counted a 
dividual concerns would bring the list up 
to 220. 

It is a cause of gratification that among 


these 





in- 


the newly admitted members there are 
two from the Dominion of Canada, and 
that there is a reasonable expectation 
that this number will be increased 
the near future. 
Complaints Few 

The complaints for exchange of paint, 
contrary to past experience during pe- 
riods of depression, have been notabl 
few, and such as have come to the at- 


tention of your secretary have been easil) 





and satisfactorily adjusted through the 
personal mediation of local members It 
would therefore appear that the declara- 
tion of the national association agains 
the practice as unethical, has had a re- 
straining influence. 

Your secretary has had the welcome 
opportunity during the year to serve a 
number of your committees, and par- 
ticularly, those concerned with the tariff, 
government certification of products un- 
der specifications, membership, and sim- 
plification. As all such matters will be 


reported upon in detail by the committees 


concerned further comment is unneces- 
sary. 
Your association, as usual, has voted 


through its board of directors on all ref- 
erenda of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


Statistical Data 


As reported by me at your last an- 
nual meeting, the collection of statistics 
for the industry was resumed by the Bu- 


reau of the Census last Fall. In the 
highly simplified form recommended by 
your board of directors the results have 
been issued monthly until June, when 
they were suspended, pending the com- 
pletion and publication of the biennial 


census of industries, after which, the bu- 





reau informs me, they will be resumed. 
The essential value of these reports lies 
in their promptness and completeness. 


R. W. Elton 


The New Secretary 


I therefore take the liberty of urging you 
all to fill them out and return them as 
soon as possible after receipt 


You will have been gratified to note 
that our association was signally honored 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Trade Executives’ Association in Wash 
ington, being one of five associations to 
receive the award for conspicuous service 
to the industry and the _ public The 
award, which I received on your behalf 
was presented by Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont 

The association bulletin, which is 
mailed monthly to all members of this 
and the national association, has main- 


high standard of service in 
the membership informed of the 


tained its 
keeping 


activities of the association and their 
agencies, 
Government Bidding 

_Last February a member of the asso- 
Ciation called my attention to the prac- 
tice of the government purchasing au- 
thorities to call for bids covering sup- 
plies for a year in advance, thus requir- 
ing bidders to gamble on the course of 


the raw materials markets. By instruc- 
tions of your board of directors I laid the 
situation before the Superintendent of 
Supplies and the United States Shipping 
Board. The Director of Supplies of the 
Fleet Corporation answere& that due con- 
sideration will be given to the recommen- 
dation when they are again in the mar- 
ket for supplies from our industry, and 
the Superintendent of Supplies of the 
General Supply Committee stated that It 
is their expectation to carry the recom- 
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mendations into effect as rapidly 4a 
storage room can be obtained to accom- 
modate the stock. From the cordialit 
with which my suggestions were receivec 
I believe that members accustomed t 
supply these items to government age! 
cies might hasten the desired reform | 
individual and independent support 
the proposal 

The association year book was pre- 
pared and issued to members as usual 

The salesmen’s expense book continue 


been s 


in demand, 11,000 copies having 
ull profit 


during the past year at a sm: 
our treasury, 

In conclusion I 
words about the 
and its service, 


wish to add a fe 
ca infiner 


association, 1 


Service of Association 


trade 
two predecesst 
uous for the promotio 


‘iations tl 


rs have 


Among American asso¢ 
association and its 


stood forth « onspk 




















and maintenance of right practices and 
zh ideals of service. The industry as a 
whole is cleaner, fairer, better, and mor 
serviceable to the public because of the 
unselfish procedure It is today, in gen- 
eral, a business that a_ self-respecting 
man is not ashamed to conduct or t 
hand on to his sons 

Other associations, perhaps, have 4ac- 
complished more in the way of immediat 
dollars and cents service to their mem- 
bers, but the value of such accomplish- 
ments is transient The association that 
can invoke the time and thought of bus 
and intelligent iders for the service o 
the competitors is ymmething new i 
business, and this your association has 
succeeded in doing from the very be- 
ginning As a result the industry has 
been immeasurably elevated in everv de- 
ti ind the consuming public has reape 
incalculable benefits in the improvement 
of products and of service A serviceabl 
association is not a close corporation ot 
a few selected ndividuals banded t 
: er for mutual defense and offenss 
but an open forum for an entire industt 
co-ope ting for the social as well as tl 
economic benefit of the industry and the 
public alike. Suh, as I conceive it, you 
I ive been and such may you continu 
to be 


Henry L. Calman, the treasurer, was 
next in order, with his report and the 
report of the audit, which showed the 
finances of the organization to be i 


Was suggested that the 
Memorial be added 


good shape. It 


issets of the Gregg 


to the assets indicated in the treas- 
urer’s report and with this amplifica- 
tion, the report was accepted with 


thanks for Mr. Calman’s work 

Mr. Martin commented on the in- 
terest of everyone in the present busi- 
situation and the curiosity of all 
as to when it would be better, and ex- 
plained that the association had reach- 


ness 


ed out to get a speaker whose experi- 
ence would qualify him to deal witl 
the subject He then _ introduced 
Franklyn Hobbs, director of research 
for the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, whose address was entitled 
“The Effects of the Fundamental 
Trends Upon the Paint and Varnish 


Industry.” The address follows:— 


Effects of 
Fundamental Trends 


I feel a particular freedom today in 
talking to business men of the United 
States outside the borders of our county 
It is wholly possible that I may feel free 
to say some things, here which I would 


Ww 





not Say to this same 
meeting in Buffalo or 


Without 


group, were 
Boston. 
onven- 


knowing just why this « 


tion is being held in the Dominion of 
Canada instead of the United States, I 
Want you to know that I feel sure that 
your choice of a convention city Was In- 
spired Just as our forefathers brought 
the Britis spirit to early America, some 
of you may try to take Canadian spirits 


iously, the 


something 


But, se 
unmeasurable 


back to the States 
is an indefinable, 
i business atmosphere of thi 
sister country, which could be prop- 
erly and profitably absorbed by ourselves 

It would be impossible for me to appea 
before ‘onomist, or an analyst 
of business without discussing 


the eighteen business recesslo 


s, ou 





vou aS an ¢ 
conditions, 
months of 


and the three months of business depres- 
sion through which we have recently 
passed. This business decline, as clearly 
set forth by President Hoover in his ad- 


Asso- 
not 


Bankers’ 


has 


American 
ten days ago, 
United States, or 


before the 
Cleveland 


dress 


ciation at 


been peculiar to the 
North America, or to the Western Hemi- 
sphere It has been a world-wide re- 


action, and an attack of business indiges- 


caused by over-indulgence Just 


tion, , 
as in 1919, the consuming public tried t 
buv all the goods in the world, and choked 
commerce in the process, so in 1929 the 
investing public tried to buy all of the 
securities in the world, the result being 


stock market indigestior 


a serious case of 
mental and physical de- 


followed by a 
pression 





The 1919 merchandise buying craze was 
accentuated through installment credit 
the 1929 stock market buying craze was 
accentuated through excessive borrowings 
at banks, and margining at yrokers Phere 
is a definite analogy between the credi 
buving of merchandise in 1919 and the 
credit buying of securities in 192%. The 
excess in each case was made possible 
through the ability to operate with the 
other fellow’s money. ; 

4 day of settlement is inevitable. That 
dav arrived on May 5, 1920, for some 
people and on each succeeding dav | - 
eighteen months for some other pe P ; 
In the later experience ot 1929, that da 
arrived on October 29 for some people 
and on each succeeding day up to now 
for some other people. Like the law of 
gravity, the fundamental law of action 
and reaction cannot be escaped. Laugh- 
ing at the action of the business cycle 
is like standing in the surt and defying 


the tide, only to be engulfed. 


Business History in Review 


In order to present to this group 4&4 
tangible and usable outline of business 
as it has been, is now, and is likely to 
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be, I must ask you to permit me to briefly 
review the business history of the United 
States from its beginnings. An economic 
group, working under the name of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
has made a careful and painstaking study 
of the ups and downs of business and 
charted the results of its work in such 
simple form as to be easily understood 
and used by any executive, or student of 
busines As Il am unable to hang before 
you a copy of this chart, I will give you 
the rough outline of the movements of 
business which it indicates. Beginning 
with the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington, there was improvement in busi- 
ness and what, in that day, passed for 
prosperity for a period of six years, a 
post-revolutionary period comparable to 
the post-war period 1922 to 1929, which 
Was a seven-year period which might be 
considered, as a whole, a period of pros- 
perity, considerine the temporary nature 
of the 1924 reaction. 

During this lapse of 133 vears, there 
were twenty-five periods of prosperity 
offset hy twenty-five periods of depression 
or panic accompanied by the associated 
periods of improvement before prosperity, 
and reaction before depression. 

From the beginning of 1925 to the mid- 
dle of 1929, we enjoyed the third period 
of prosperity in the history of the country 
which lasted longer than four years. The 
first carried through part of the first 
and all of the second term of George 
Washington. The second began with the 
inauguration of Taylor, and _ carried 
through Fillmore’s term. And this last 
period began with the elected term of 
Calvin Coolidge and carried into the early 
months of the Hoover regime. 

There were men in 1795 whose eco- 
nomic vision was so restricted that they 
believed the panic of 1796-7-8 was caused 
by John Adams. There were men in 1853 
who suffered from the same malady and 
believed that Franklin Pierce broke down 
the country’s prosperity. And gentlemen; 
I regret to have to say that I know there 
are men in this year 1930 who are con- 
vinced that the present President of the 
United States upset the Coolidge pros- 
perity wagon and wrecked the darn thing. 
Gentlemen, the prosperity wagon is not 
wrecked. It is not even in need of re- 
pair. Our country, coupled with this 
great country of which we are guests 
today, could today marshal more gold, 
more money, more credit, more raw ma- 
terials and more labor efficiency than the 
whole Western Hemisphere, plus the Con- 
tinent of Europe and the British Isles 
could have mustered on the day the World 
War began. With an abundance of gold 
and materials, and with an ample suppl 
of labor willing and ready to work: with 
food enough on this side of the water to 
feed the whole English speaking world, 
who is brash enough to say that the pros- 
perity wagon is wrecked? 

But we know through the events of the 
twelve months last past that something 
is wrong somewhere. We know that 
industrial production has declined; that 
commerce has shrunk; that unemployment 
increased—these things may not be suc- 
‘essfully denied. With these definite prem- 

$ upon which to base a finding, it would 
seem to be a simple task to determine 
both the cause of the difficulty, and its 
cure, I know you will think me bold 
when I presume to state the cause (and 
[I may be wrong) but, in my judgment, 
the cause was lack of foresight on the 
part of manufacturers who continued to 
produce more goods than could be con- 
sumed; on the part of stock brokers who 
continued to advocate the liberal buying 
of those corporate shares which were sel]- 
ing at an unjustifiable level; on the part 
of the people who continued to buy more 
goods than they could afford, or could 
even consume, and who continued to in- 
vest more money in stocks, which money 
they did not own, and perhaps on the 
part of bankers, who loaned more lib- 
erally than they should have loaned, in 
view of the certainly approaching end 
of the most prosperous period the country 
ever enjoyed. So much for my opinion 
of the cause of our recent troubles, 


What Is the Cure? 

Just at this moment we 
terested in the cure 
ent that the prosperity wagon refuses to 
move with its customary speed and its 
customary smoothness. The fact that it 
is moving at about 85 to 90 percent of its 
normal speed surely proves conclusively 
that it is not wrecked. It merely needs 
a good old-fashioned application of exle 
grease, Axle grease might mean elbow 
srease, and elbow grease means work 
and attention to business. ; 
The army of the 
United States has 


are more in- 
It is all too appar- 


unemployed in the 
been variously esti- 
mated at from three million to five mil- 
lion. These are not appalling figures in 
a country where nearly fifty million peo- 
ple are gainfully employed. If that were 
the whole story, we would scarcely have 
noticed it. In the year 1893, I resided 
-nh a community of ten thousand souls 
and there were not five hundred men at 
work. There was unemployment, and the 
kind of unemployment which brought on 
anarchy, Fourteen hundred men marched 
from that town in Kelley’s division of 
Coxey’s army starting to Washington 
to demand that Congress give them 
work, 

The thing we have suffered from most 
in this year 1930 has not been the idle 
unemployed but the idle employed. <Ac- 
cording to the most modest estimates, 
500,000 men who had jobs have devoted 
several afternoons recently to the world 
series baseball games. Brokerage offices 
in our city and the lounging rooms of 
clubs have been packed with men watch- 
ing the baseball score boards, or listening 
to the radio broadcast. The attendance 
at entertainments and games of all kinds 
has broken all records for the summer 
months of this year and this attendance 
has not been confined to the idle unem- 
ployed. And so the cure I have to offer 
for the recent depression is honest and 
constant attention to business, which 
means work. 

All that happened in the closing weeks 
of 1929, and all that has happened in 
1930, could have been foreseen, and was 
foreseen, What started as a _ business 
reaction in the second quarter of last year 
need never have developed into a business 
depression had business men generally 
possessed foresight at the opening of 1929 


to equal the hind-sight they 


at the opening of 1931. 
Trends Indicated in 1928 

On the last day of year for more 

than a quarter of a nave Pha 
pared a forecast covering the 
succeeding one to five years On the last 
day of 1928, such a forecast was pre pared 
and issued. Among other things it sale 
‘It would be well for us to realize, in 
starting the new year, that me rchandise 
stocks are somewhat heavier than they 
were a year ago; that there is a some- 
what increased supply of most of the im- 
portant raw materials; that the demand 
which has been expanding for a con- 
siderable time cannot continue to expand 
forever, and that an easing in the con- 
sumers’ demand for many articles of 
merchandise cannot be far away.’’ There 
immediately followed a few weeks of the 
most rampant prosperity which this or 
any other country has ever seen. Realiz- 
ing that we were riding for a fall I re- 
printed that same statement in the digest 
of trade conditions written on January 
23 and issued by the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois In our April issue we 
hinted at the fact that building operations 
were showing weakness In our July 
issue we said:—“The improvement in the 
agriculture situation which has been in 
evidence for some time has apparently 
been halted”; and also “Some easing 
in commercial operations is indicated.” In 
our September issue we said “The sit- 
uation is spotty as to industries and as 
to the various branches of the same in- 
dustry.” We suggested a careful check- 
up of business activities and said :— 
“Trends are so varied even now.” We 
mentioned that merchandise exports were 
“at a somewhat smaller rate” and our 
favorable trade balance was ‘21 percent 
below last year.” We mentioned that the 
inward gold movement “had about run 
its course” and that it was possible that 
the gold movement for the remainder of 
the year “might be outward.” We men- 
tioned that the “liabilities of business 
failures had doubled.” 

And then, in our October issue, written 
on September 18, you might have read :— 
half of 1929 
with the 


each 
century I 


business 


latter 
favorably 


Business totals for the 
are unlikely to compare 
first half of the year. 

Some few lines of real importance, 

building materials, lumber and 

y fall considerably short of the operations 

the fall and winter of 1928. 

The favorable trade balance was only $5,- 
000,000, an S5 percent decline from last year 

The easing which was clearly evident in the 
last days of August and the early days of 
September may continue well into the fall. 
The usual fall pick-up is not to be expected 
in view of the unprecedented activity of the 
summer months 

This digest reached the public a full 
month before the market break. It prob- 
ably only reached 50,000 men, but had 
those 50,000 men investigated the con- 
ditions referred to, the October market 
break and the great decline in industrial 
production during November and Decem- 
ber would have been much less severe. 

Pessimists were unpopular during 1929 
and optimists have been unpopular since 
1930. I quite agree with the statement 
of the honorary chairman of the board 
of the institution with which I am asso- 
ciated; he who is just now Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, General 
Charles G. Dawes, who said recently in 
a speech at Edinburgh:—‘The business 
fool of 1929 was he who had no fear; 
the fool of 1930 is he who has no hope.” 

In April, 1929, I saw clear evidences 
of business reaction; in July, 1930, I saw 
clear evidences of business improvement. 
From April to November of last year, 
these indications rapidly multiplied, 
From July until the present moment, 
these evidences of improvement have 
been multiplied until, as President Hoover 
said in his Cleveland address, they can 
be seen and heard by anyone who is not 
wilfully blind or wilfully deaf. 


Pick-up On the Way 


T have not been in the Dominion long 
enough to inform myself as to conditions 
here but, in the States, it is certain that 
more than 700,000 persons are now at 
work who were idle during June, or 
July, or August, or all three. The busi- 
ness pick-up will overwhelm the unpre- 
pared to his financial loss just as the de- 
cline of last year overwhelmed him. 

The upward turn began in July and it 
may now be discovered by a study of 
the operations of several hundred con- 
cerns. In industrial lines, there are many 
reports of a step-up in production; in 
public service lines, a large percentage 
have already shown gains since August: 
in banking lines, there is some renewed 
interest in commercial borrowings; in 
transportation lines, the improvement is 
not yet visible and will be somewhat 
slow in arriving, partly due to the bad 
condition of rolling stock. It is quite 
evident that the summer has not been 
utilized by all railroads for whipping 
equipment into shape for fall business. 
The opposite is true of the steamship 
business and shipbuilding in our country 
has shown no lag. 

While carbuilding and_ shipbuilding 
and furniture-making and machinery 
manufacture and the other lines which I 
might mention are creators of business 
for the paint and varnish men—Oh yes, 
I intended to talk a lot about paint and 
varnish; I had not forgoten my au- 
dience—while all of these various lines 
are business creators for you, the in- 
dustry which means real consumption of 
the products of lacs and gums and leads 
and znes and oils is the building industry. 

Anyone will tell you 
building in the United States. And par- 
ticularly is there no home building, or 
residential building. In building, as in 
manufacture, we proceeded, in the period 
1925 to 1929, to erect as many structures 
as we could borrow the money to pay 
for. And sometimes the loan was 100 
percent of the cost of the building. In 
a case I have in mind, being a hotel in 
which I have lived, the loan was more 
than 100 percent of the cost of the build- 
ing. We even sold millions of dollars 
worth of real estate gold bonds (God 
save the mark!) on buildings that were 
never even started, It is not remarkable, 
in view of the lengths to which these op- 
erations were carried, that it is difficult 
to finance new construction, 

But new construction can be 
and is now being financed, 


notably 


Z1ass, 


that there is no 


financed, 
and the in- 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


surance companies are again in the mar- 
ket for the small home loan. This is en- 
couraging as is the fact that building 
materials are down in price and plentiful 
in supply ; the building labor is more ef- 
ficient than it has been for many years 
and that the over-plus of residential space 
particularly is being taken up so rapidly 
that, given no residential building in the 
United States until February 15, 1931, 
every habitable habitation in all cities 
and towns would be occupied. 


The Fundamental Facts 

There is a fundamental fact regarding 
building which does not appear to be 
sufficiently understood. It is the fact 
which has been proved over a period of 
thirty-three years and is believed to have 
been true for a century. There exists at 
this moment a certain number of cubic 
feet of space in all of the buildings in 
this Dominion and in all of the build- 
ings in our United States. Between today 
and eleven years from today, we will 
erect as much housing space as today 
exists; and as much office space, school 
and college space, theater and entertain- 
ment space, and railroad terminal space. 
Unless some changes in manufacturing 
methods take place, which make it pos- 
sible to manufacture larger quantities 
of good in less space, we will also build 
the equivalent of today’s factory space 
during the next eleven years. 

It seems to me that this is a stupendous 
fact and a most dependable premise upon 
which to base the production of paint 
and varnish and other surfacing materials 
during the coming years. The amount of 
surfacing liquids which will be needed 
in the United States during the next 
eleven years is practically the amount it 
would take to finish the exteriors and in- 
teriors which now stand in our country. 

Trite phases, like “Build for per- 
manence” and “Save for the future,” lose 
some of their magic when we realize that 
no country has ever accumulated, and 
possessed at one time, a _ total national 
wealth equivalent to its income for five 
years. The national income of the United 
States during the last five years has 
amounted to almost $90,000,000,000 per 
year, but the total wealth of the United 
States has not yet approached $450,000,- 
000,000, its total income for five years. 

We build today to tear down tomor- 
row and when we know that we are to 
build in the eleven years immediately 
before us the same cubic content of 
buildings of every nature as stand before 
us today, we know that the success of 
our enterprise is assured if we have 
properly apportioned our output and our 
sales to each of these eleven years. 

The greatest business year in the his- 
tory of our country was 1926. I y this 
despite the statement recently issued by 
our own Government that 1929 eclipsed 
all previous years in business volume. 
I submit that we cannot add a ton of 
rubber, a bushel of wheat, and an ounce 
of silver, and get a sum called volume. 
Total dollar turnover, with a readjust- 
ment for total price change, will still 
show 1926 to have been the big year. 


E. F. Hopper 


Chairman on Membership 


1928, and 
with 1930 
volume. 

the 
that 


The sueceeding years of 1927, 
1929 were not quite so good, 
promising to show a still lower L 

This is the natural movement of 
business cycle which promises Us at 
1931 should exceed 1926, and that 1932 
should exceed 193 You will pardon my 
omitting 1933, which will be another 
1930, unless this year’s crop of pes- 
simists has been considerably reduced 
before that time. The 1933 recession need 
be only a reaction but, if business men 
behave in 1933 as they have behaved 
in 1930, we may be called upon to ex- 
perience another year of below normal 
activities. 

The business 
smaller than Was 


pick-up has been much 
anticipated, and the 
principal reason for this was the ex- 
aggerated reports of drought damage. 
The small grain crops in the United 
States, which reports might have led us 
to believe were distressingly low, have 
exceeded last year. Had we known this 
sixty days ago, the business story of to- 
day would have been a_ happier one, We 
know it now and instead of talking about 
drought damage, the business bears will 
now resume their interrupted discussion 
of burdensome agricultural surplusses. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Hobbs’ ad- 
dress, Mr. Martin appointed the per- 
sonnel of the nominating committee, 
as follows:—Elliot S. Phillips, chair- 


a ae 
William 


Sulzberger, Dr. 
Graves, and 


man; FF. L. 
Plumb, A. D. 
Zinsser, 
In the 
chairman 
tee, the 


absence of E. F. Hopper, 
of the membership commit- 
was read by Horace 
Felton. Later, in voting its accept- 
ance, the meeting paid tribute to Mr. 
Hopper for his devotion to his duties. 
The report as read by Mr. Felton was 
as follows:— 


report 


Membership 


In working out a definite program tor 
our committee we selected one hundred 
and fifty worthy prospects for member- 
ship in our association. These concerns 
being located at different points through- 
out the United States and Canada, the 
list Was broken down with definite assign- 
ments to each member of the committee 
for follow-up. A quota of twenty-five new 
members for the year was established as 
a reasonable objective. This quota was 
then divided between the various mMem- 
bers of the committee so as to equalize 
as far as possible the amount of work 
involved 

A letter from our president, Wells Mar- 
tin, was mailed to each of the pros- 
pects. Im his letter he very aptly de- 
scribed the activities of our association 
and invited them to become a Member. 
This letter was followed by one from the 
chairman advising that a certain mem- 
ber of the commiitee would call or make 
a contact in the interest of securing their 
application. 

Your committee has 
great odds during the past year to 
complish the objective Due to certain 
prevalent business conditions we found a 
great many concerns, who while inter- 
ested in the work of our association, 
frankly admitted they could not see their 
way Clear to joining at present, liow- 
ever, We were able to secure a number 
of applications and accordingly are 
pleased to report the following concerns 
admitted as new members in our associa- 
tion during the last fiscal year:— 

Con-Ferro Paint & Varnish Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph Dixon 
sey City, N. J. 

Frazer Paint Company, Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. Gates Sons Company, Charies- 
ton, W. Va. 

Hanna Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, O. 

Hock Paint & Chemical Works, Inc., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

Keystone Albumen’ Paint 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Malcolm Sinclair Company, Ltd., 
ville, Ontario, Canada 

Pacific Paint & Varnish Company, 
Francisco, Cal. 

Payson ‘Varnish 
N. Y. 

Rockford Varnish Company, Rockford, 
lll. 

ee 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sampson Paint & Color Company, Ine., 
Richmond, Va. 

Smith-Alsop Paint & 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Standard Oil Company of New 
New York, N: Y. 

G. F. Stephens & Co. 
Canada. 

Towns 
faln. N. Y. 

We regret it is necessary to report 
that during the past year three mem- 
hers have resigned, with-the loss of an- 
other member through merger. Thus our 
net gain for the year is thirteen 

In conclusion the committee wishes to 
express its appreciation for the 
tance rendered by our president, 
Martin: our secretarv, G. G. Heckel 
the help received through the 
manager’s office. 

Special mention is hereby made of 
snlendid work accoplished by G. C 
Ewen, Canadian member of the commit- 
tee, who was instrumental in securing 
two new members from the Dominion of 
Canada, 

The chairman also wishes to thank 
other members of the committee for 
work thev have and trusts 
report will meet vour approval 
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Tung Oil 


continues to be com- 
men selected from the board of 
directors of the American Tung Oil Cor- 
poration, and its report necessarily deals 
for the most part with the progress made 
by that organization. It is gratifying to 
report that the corporation is now on a 
practically self-sustaining basis, as indi- 
cated by its financial statement for 1929. 
This result was due to the very large de- 
mand for seed and seedlings produced 
by the g@roves and nurseries at Gaines- 
ville The production of seed in 1929 
amounted to 78,136 pounds as compared 
to about 30,000 pounds for 1928 It is 
still too early to give any figures for the 
vear 1930, as the fruit is not gathered 
until November, but the indications are 
that the crop will be at least equal to 
that of 1929. It has been found that the 
fruit crop of tung oil trees varies from 
year to year, a large production one year 
usually being followed by an equal or 
somewhat smaller crop the next. The 
corporation already has on hand orders 
for upwards of 54,000 pounds of fruit for 
shipment in December to points in Flor- 
ida and other Southern States, to Mng- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
Dutch East Indies, Argentina, and Para- 
guay. A large number of seedling trees 
have also been ordered. These orders 
will bring in a very substantial income, 
and also indicate the continued and grow- 
ing interest in tung oil production 
throughout the world. 

Reports have heen received during the 
vear from a number of planters who 
have purchased seed and trees from _ us 
during past years, and in every case they 
have been to the effect that very success- 
ful results have been obtained in the 
growth of the trees, Acknowledgment of 
the pioneer work done by the American 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


paint and varnish industry in establish- 
ing tung oil groves has been paid in Eu- 
ropean publications, notably in a memor- 
andum prepared by the Imperial Institute 
£ London. Much valuable publicity has 
thus been secured, as well as through 
numerous articles on tung oil which have 
appeared in technical journals and popu- 
lar magazines and newspapers in the 
United States during the past year. 

A new edition of the booklet entitled, 
‘Questions and Answers on Tung Oil Pro- 
duction in Americ was published by 
the American Tung Oil Corporation in 
June of this year. This booklet is looked 
upon as the most reliable and conserva- 
tive summary on the subject that has 
been published, and is not only distrib- 


Ludington Patton 
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uted from the corporation’s office in 
Washington, but. by government depart- 
ments which receive requests for informa- 
tion on tung oil. The demand for the 
booklet is so great that the supply is 
running low again. 

One of the efforts of the corporation 
is to warn the public against unsound 
proposals of numerous individuals and or- 
ganizations for the sale of stock or small 
units in projected tung oil groves. Some 
of these proposals promise quick and 
large financial returns, and it is feared 
that such enterprises may have a detri- 
mental effect on the work of legitimate 
planters of tung oil trees. It is believed 
that the American Tung Oil Corporation 
has been of service in offsetting unsound 
propaganda of the sort referred to. 

At the request of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Flor- 
ida, the general manager of the American 
Tung Oil Corporation prepared a state- 
ment on tung oil culture, in which he 
stressed the importance of the various 
factors Which make for sound develop- 
ment of tung oil production, such as suit- 
ible land at reasonable prices, adequate 
capital for carrying the groves to pro- 
luction, and competent and econom cal 
management. This statement was read 
at a meeting on tung oil during Farmers’ 
Week at Gainesville the middle of Au- 
gust, and appeared in all the American 
paint trade journals. Copies were also 
sent to the secretary of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, to the Florida 
Grower, to the editor of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations at the University of 
Florida, and to the Associated Press. By 
this means a wide distribution was ob- 
tained for our ideas in trying to prevent 
the promotion of questionable tung oil 
enterprises, 

Despite 
China, the 
country during 


the unsettled conditions in 
exports of tung oil from that 
1930 have exceeded all 
previous figures. As a result of the iarge 
supply of oil from that source, and in 
sympathy with the lowering of all com- 
modity prices, the price of tung oil has 
reached an unusually low figure. How- 
ever, with the return of business to nor- 
mal conditions, the price of tung oil will 
undoubtedly return to a figure where its 
production in this country will offer at- 
tractive possibilities. It is estimated that 
there are now 7,000 acres of trees grow- 
ing in Florida, with several hundred ad- 
ditional acres in other Southern States, 
and it is believed that several thousand 
acres will be added during the coming 
winter. This steady growth in the acre- 
age is most encouraging and fully justi- 
fies the work of the tung oi] committee 
in starting the production of tung oil in 
the United States. 

It is also gratifying to report that 
through ‘the efforts of the committee tung 
Oil has been retained on the free list in 
the tariff law enacted in 1930, in spite 
of very active and powerful influence 
which endeavored to include tung oil under 
the high duties imposed on imported ma- 
terials which might be construed as com- 
ing into competition with American agri- 
cultural products, 
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Cost Accounting 


For the past several years 
mittee has been working on a 
cost system for our industry. 
efforts have been successful is 
to by the approval the system 
with by those of you who 
it. We feel that we have 
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best possible system for arriving at the 
cost to prouuce our product, however, 
we feel that not only in our own indus- 
try, but in all industries, great empnasis 
has been placed on cost to produce, vut 
that we have not given sufficient thought 
and efiort to the cost to sell and dis- 
trivute our product. 

We quote trom the cost accounting re- 
port ot 1928 on this subject: 

‘Your committee presents the question 
to you executives of paint and varnisn 
manutacturers—Is it possible to have 
standard costs for the seliing end of your 
business? As an industry, are we in suffi- 
cient control of our cost of doing 
ness and our overhead? 

“The application of cost accounting 
principles to selling is in its infancy. In 
our industry it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that selling costs more 
than manufacturing—with some manu- 
facturers and with some classes of trade 

a great deal more. Cost accounting for 
selling is important in the ratio ot this 
greater cost. 

“Why should the cost accounting com- 
mittee draw your attention to these prov- 
lems in its report? The answer is, be- 
cause these problems may be discussed 
at other meetings much more inteliigentty 
and in more detail than in this brief at- 
tempt to bring them before you, it is our 
thought to recommend to the members 
of the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association:— 

‘Kirst, that your manufacturing meth- 
ods and operations be thoroughly exam- 
ined, overhauled, and systematized, and 
that a more thorough knowledge of the 
elements of manufacturing and 
operations be had by the executive heads 
of your firms. 

“Second, that the costly methods of ob- 
taining and retaining sales and distribu- 
tion for our products should be_thor- 
oughly analyzed, dissected and studied so 
that the selling and distributing of paint 
and varnish will be more efficiently and 
economically carried on in the future 
than at present, so that our industry may 
compete and keep pace with the keen and 
aggressive competition existing today.” 

In recent years, practically all execu- 
tives and accountants in the major in- 
dustries have been forced, by the rapidly 
increasing costs of ‘‘doing business” and 
by the keen competition encountered, to 
give this important phase of their busi- 
ness serious consideration. As a result 
of this thought, a reaction, almost uni- 
versal, has set in against the old time 
method of lumping all such expenses into 
one sum and determining one percent 
total yearly sales in order to arrive at 
the “cost of doing business’ with all 
different types of trade and all different 
types of customers. In line with this 
changed viewpoint, your committee be- 
lieves that our industry should fall in line 
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with other industries and give our best 
thought to the proper solution of this im- 
portant problem. We believe this to be 
the outstanding accounting problem con- 
fronting our industry. 


Cost of Increased Sales Volume 

Many sales managers seem to have 
idea that the main function of the 
department of the business is to secure 
orders—and increase sales volume, Pro- 
duction at reduced manufacturing costs 
has led to energetic and sometimes super 
efforts to obtain greater volume 
What about the cos of increased 
effort to secure increased volume? 
Is the cost justified in relation to the 
zross profit realized? Orders are not at 
end in themselves. They are merely 4a 
means to an end. The real object of 
every business is the making of a net 
profit. Naturally then, any order that 
does not produce a net profit defeats the 
real purpose of securing the order 

In our endeavor to properly allocate ad- 
vertising, selling, distribution and admin- 
istration expenses, we may well profit 
from our experience in costing our manu- 
facturing expenses There are two dis- 
tinct stages or divisions in our manufac- 
turing cost procedure:—(1) the allocation 
te the individual costing unit of those 
charges which apnlv directly and indi- 
vidually to that unit and to no others; 
(2) the apportionment over the various 
costing units of those charges which do 
not apply directly but which are com- 
mon or joint costs of two or more units 
We developed the costing units and ar- 
rived at the proper direct charges to each 
unit and endeavored to formulate the 
most equitable method of allocating the 
indirect charges so that we arrived at 
the cost f6 operate each producing unit. 
Whatever services were rendered by each 
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unit for the various products 
cnarged to tnose products based on tne 
time it required to render the service. 
Just as we departmentalized our fac- 
tory activities, so must we department- 
wiize our selling and distribution activ- 
ities and just as we charged the direct 
manufacturing charges to the various 
producing units and apportioned the in 
direct manufacturing charges to the vari- 
ous producing units on the most equitable 
basis obtainable, so must we follow a 
similar method in our costing of the ‘‘ex- 
penses of doing business. The old 
method of the number of gallons pro- 
duced by. the entire plant divided into 
the total of all expenses of operating the 
entire plant-tg arrive at our production 
cost ot each class of product, proved 
utterly inadequate, and if it had 
persisted in would have caused a great 
joss in our industry. We just as strons 
believe that the old method of lumping 
expenses of doing business and arrivin 
ut one percent. on the total yearly 
volume is unreliable and if continually 
used will give very unsatisfactory results. 
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Departmentalized Selling 


Since we are proceeding along the same 
two principles aS in our Manufacturing 
costing, let us first departmentalize our 
selling and distribution activities. We 
will suggest four main activities or de- 
partments—(you may have others you 
wish to recognize):—(1) Creating de- 
mand; (2) obtaining and handling orders; 
(3) storing, handling and delivering prod- 
uct; (4) billing, extending credits, making 
collections, accounting and general ad- 
ministration of the business. Having ar- 
rived at the divisions of activities, we 
must next decide to what the 
of these activities shall be charged or 
assessed. This can be done in either one 
of two ways as follows (1) By 
of product, or (2) types or 
of sales. 

(1) By 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc. 

(2) By divisions of trade 
sales, industrial sales, railroad sales, ma- 
rine sales, painters’ sales, etc. 

Our problem now is to <« 
selling and distribution expenses 
our four divisions of activities and 
allocate aS many of them as _ possible 
‘direct charges) direct to the Class of 
Product or Division of Sale for which the 
service is rendered and then use an 
equitable basis for the apportionment of 
the remaining expenses common to two 
or more Classes of Products or Divisions 
of Sale (indirect charges). In a report 
such as this it cannot be expected to ; 
out in complete detail an accounting sys- 
tem with accompanying forms to handle 
this problem. We will, however, indicate 
the general principles and illustrate the 
application of these principles to the 
problem with the thought that we may 
stimulate your interest in this matter 
and that you will each work out a com- 
plete plan to cover your own conditions 
—the committee will gladly render any 
assistance possible to any member re- 
questing it. 

First we will consider the four selling 
and distribution activities :- 


(1) Creating Demand. Under this di- 
vision charge all advertising and sales 
promotional expenses of whatever kind. 

(2) Obtaining and Handling 
Under this division charge all 
salaries, commissions, bonuses, 
ete., and the expenses of the 
partment in receiving the orders from 
salesmen or through mail and making 
out copies to various departments of the 
business. 

(3) Storing, 
Product. Under 
éxpenses of warehousing, 
ing, shipping and 
drayage and cartage. 

(4) Extending Credits, Billing, Book- 
keeping and General Administration of the 
Business. Under this division charge the 
complete expenses of the credit, billing 
and aceounting departments and also such 
items as salaries and traveling expenses 
of executives and managers, rent, insur- 
ance, taxes, etc. 
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Next we will consider the method of al- 
locating these expenses over the 
product or divisions of 

(1) Creating Demand Charge direct 
to that product or division of sale all ex- 
penses incurred trying to create a demand 
for that product or division of 
For example, a special kind of ad- 
Vertising for one product or one 
division of sales only. On all advertising 
una sales promotional work done to create 
a general demand for all your products, 
apportion this to all divisions of saies on 
a basis of the sales dollar. 

(2) Obtaining and Handling Orders. 
Charge all expenses in obtaining orders 
for a particular class of product or a par- 
ticular division of sale direct to that class 
of product or sale. For example—a sales- 
man selling one of product only or 
selling to one type of customer only 
charge all the expenses incurred in his 
effort to that one product 
or type of sale Expense of handling 
orders can’ very readily be apportioned 
to that class of product or division of 
sule on the basis of the relative numbe1 
of orders received and number of items 
on each order, Where a salesman sells 
all products or all divisions of 
cure the number of calls he makes 

complete on 
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(3) Storing, Handling and Delivery of 
Product. Storing can be apportioned to 
each product on basis of occupied. 
Some handling and delivery expenses can 
be charged direct to the particular prod- 
uct and others will be apportioned on 
basis of number of packages or weight or 
a combination of both 

(4) Hetending Credits, Billing, 
ing and General Administration of the 
Business. The credit department expense 
can. be apportioned to divisions 
on basis of number of customers to each 
division Billing department expenses can 
be apportioned to divisions of sale on 
basis of number of bills rendered anc 
number of items on bills Accounting and 
general administration expense items ol 
the business should be apportioned on 
those which will give the most 
equitable results. Each item should be 
studied by itself and if appor- 
tioned on a service basis. In the last 
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Advantage of Scheme 
Allocating 
expenses as 
vou to 


your selling and distrib 
indicated above, will enab 
predetermine your net profit 
class of product or division of sale, since 
from the gross profit of «¢ division ¥v 
will deduct its own t of selling and 
distribution to arrive a the net profit 
It will enable you to predetermine 
vour profit on any 1 and lus 
you to set proper 
various ciasses 

May we add that it is not ne« 
ac not advisable, to employ 
ledger accounts for the 
various expenses, It is much better to 
prepare a chart of expense analysis and 
ise only controlling accounts for the 
major items Using method, clerical 
reduced to a minimum and the 
reports for operations showing results for 
t counting period and accumulated to 
provide all the records necessary for 
purpose 
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We might also suggest here that as we 
have set up standards of time for the 
various perations through the various 
departments pur and 
checked these ‘ 1 ith actual 
paid for and standard 
costs for the rious products 
n our factory and \ 1ecked these 
tandards with our tot: st, SO, we be- 
hould standards set up in our 
and distribution counting for 
activities and for tl allocating 
activities to the varisus products 
ind classes of sales, and the actual broken 
down should be checked with 
these standards. Each of you can work 
out the details of such a plan as is suit- 
ible to your own case 

As a result of the above method of ac- 
counting for selling and distributing ex- 
penses, it is often clearly shown that 
many divisions of ind even indi- 
vidual Customers sold are unprofitable, 
and that no possible saving in production 
costs can compensate for excessive selling 
and distribution costs If you will make 
proper use of information 
you will either get a price for the product 
which will compensate for the selling and 
distribution expenses as well as the manu- 
facturing satisfactory 
net profit or eliminate types 
of sales which are so costly s absolute 
to prohibit a net profit product s« 
sold and distributed. Surely this avenue 
opens up a most fertile field for effecting 
savings and increased net profit. 

As we all know, the cost accounting bu- 
reau which has operated under the super- 
vision of the accounting committee 
for several years, Vays been oper- 
ated at a loss and in the course of the 
recent reorganization of our activities it 
has been decided to discontinue the cost 
accounting bureau 
tivity. The committee is gl to announce, 
however, that special arrangements have 
made with J. A. Royer to co-operate 
with the committee and with any membe1 
who desires any services along the line 
of factory costs or in developing the idea 
of selling and distribution expense as out- 
ined above Mr. R been with 
the association for the past year and his 
services will be avai 
rates to any member at any me, 
through ‘ tion 
quarters. We feel i h 
rangement there need backward step 
but that the work can go forward as in 
the past. 
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after careful considera- 
definite recommendation of the 
National Association of Paint Distributors 
at their meeting February 26, 1930, and 
recognizing other problems in our in- 
dustry, sent out a questionnaire August 
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members of the Amer- 
Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, and while, as might be ex- 
ected, sixty-eight the members did 
not reply, there was nevertheless a def- 
and, we believe, conclusive expres- 
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sion from the 152 
lows: 

89.2 percent are in favor of using fiber car- 
tons. 

85.4 percent in the packing of round cans in 
fiber cartons are in favor of the boxes con- 
taining not more than four Il’s, six %'s 
twelve \%’s, twenty-four pints, twenty-four 4, 
pints. 

88.1 percent are similarly in favor in the 
packing of square cans in fiber cartons of not 
packing more than six 1's to the carton, six 
: twelve 4's, twenty-four pints, twenty-four 
lo pints. 

72.7 percent are in favor of entire eliminatior 
of the %-gallon can for all paint products 

68.1 percent are in favor of eliminating the 
1%4-gallon can for all varnish products 

However, only 42.9 percent answere: 
on the question ‘Would eliminating the 
gallon size bring about sufficiently increase 
production in quarts and lower your costs suffi- 

ently to justify a smaller differential betweer 
gallons and quarts?’’ 

88.6 percent ire in 
% pints in house paint 

6 percent are in favor of also dis 
4 pints in house paint and/or family 
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To question No. 7:—‘‘What further simplifi- 
eation problems do you suggest for considera- 
tion by the association at this time?’’ only 
eleven made any suggestions or rec ymmenda- 
tions 

And your committee, in considering 
these, feels those most worthy of your at- 
tention are :— 
A—Reasonable 
for o'l colors 

BR—Eliminating bringing out additional sizes, 
such as two-gallon steel kegs—every consumer 
requirements being served by present 1-galion 
or 5-gallon keg. 

C—Continued reductions in number of shades 
in various lines, particularly house paint 

In studying through various replies and 
comments made by the individual manu- 
facturers, it would seem there would be 
unanimous approvai of discontinuing the 
\4-gallon package if retained for O. W 
and I. W. house paint, flat white, floor 
paints, and interior enamels. 

However, except for one or 
panies who, with just one or 
and whose volume, therefore, has 
mitted them to arrange for their 
special type package, and packing 
your committee believes that if the in- 
dividual manufacturers were to be gov- 
erned by the wishes of their distributors 
and dealers, the decision in favor of the 
elimination of the half gallon package, in 
all lines of either paint or varnish prod- 
would be almost unanimous, many 
of the individual manufacturers not want 
ing to take this step, feeling certain of 
pressure later from their sales depart- 
ments to reinstate them because their 
competitors had not entirely discontinued 
the half gallon package, or, as a 
argument, later reinstated them 

Therefore, as the future of our industry 
is closely linked with the true economics 
service that we give the public throug! 
our distributors and dealers, and since 
admittedly the various points covered in 
our questionnaire and this report are all 
in the positive interest of simplification 
and standardization, which are bound to 
result in lower costs, increased inventory 
turnover and, therefore, fresher goods 
and better all-around service to the public, 
your committee recommends that our as- 
sociations take such steps as are neces- 
sary to insure further simplification and 
standardization, as outlined and recom- 
mended in this report be put into effect 
at as early a date as is practical 
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Discussion and Action 


In the active discussion 
lowed Mr. Cook’s report, Mr. Martin 
called on the secretary. Mr. Heckel, 
to explain the steps which would be 
necessary to give effect to the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Mr. Heckel 
said that manufacturers other than 
those in the association would have 
to be circularized and when their an- 
swers were received and collated, the 
Simplification Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would be asked for 
a meeting between manufacturers and 
consumers. 

Although Mr. Cook explained 
many large companies were in favor 
of the recommendations, provided the 
association took action, it was the feel- 
ing of some, Mr. Sulzberger and Mr. 
Phillips among them, that further de- 
liberation was essential. Mr. Phillips 
wanted study of the question ot the 
differential in price for quarts if the 
half-Ballons were eliminated. Mr. Pat- 
ton thought this might be gone into 
later, but that the meeting might well 
vote then and there for the elimina- 
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one-half and one ter 
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motion of Mr. 
duly seconded it wus voted 
report be received with thanks 
that a special meeting of the members 
be called at some tuture time to con- 
sider the proposals in detail and 
action. 

Three brief reports were distri puted 
but not read at this They 
follow: 
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has developed of sufficient 
Warrant the calling of a 
meeting of our committee, no report 
covering its activities will be made 

The situation regarding synthetic gums 
should clarify itself during the next year 
and the committee then 
a position to render more 
ice 


As nothing 
importance to 


hopes t 


positive 


Fire Prevention 
your fire pre- 
particularly 


report should be 


During the past 
vention committee has 
active as has been the 
inception This year's 
considered as supplementary to or a con- 
tinuation of those for 1928 and 1929. The 
activities and accomplishment art 
briefly summarized, as follows 

1 Represented at a meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, No 
vember 14 and 15, 1929, in Washington, 
dD. C 

2. At above meeting, a committee 
created on spontaneous heating and igni- 
tion, and a member of the fire preven- 


year 


been 


was 


G. D. White 


Chairman on Fire Prevention 


tion committee represents associa- 
tion on that committee 

3 Attended a meeting of the 
Fire Protection Association in 
City, May 12 to 15, 1930 

4 Examined pamphiets: (a) “Regula- 
tions for Spray Coating,’ issned by the 
Pennsyivania Department of Labor and 
Industry: (b) tevised recommendations 
of the advisory committee on automobile 
spray painting to the Industrial Com- 
missioner of the State of New York 

5 Had the rate reduced from 75 
cents to 50 cents on explosion insurance 
for lacquer manufacturing plants and for 
paint and varnish factories where lacquer 
manufacturing is included in the same 
buildings or separate buildings in 


our 


National 
Atlantic 


base 


close 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


proximity to the paint and varnish plant. 

6. Co-operated with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in the preparation, 
and distributed to the members of oul! 
association, a booklet setting forth 
“Regulations for the Construction and 
Operation of Pyroxylin Lacquer Manufac- 
turing Plants.”’ 


Naval Stores and 
Petroleum Products 


An attempt was made during the past 
year to develop a working program for 
your committee It does not appear that 
the preparation of an annual report, sum- 
marizing published statistics on the pro- 
duction and marketing of naval stores 
and petroleum products alone, justifies the 
existence of the committee. We consulted 
past chairmen and other members of the 
association and were forced to conclude 
that unnecessary duplication of effort on 
work, normally covered by committee ac- 
tivities, is quite possible under the present 
scheme of handling such matters. 

We believe a slight adjustment of the 
present system of collecting information 
on raw materials will result in greater 
benefit to the association members. The 
two sub-divisions of the association, Di 
Gardner's laboratory and the federation, 
are in close touch with all the investiga- 
tional and technical work on the raw ma- 
terials of our industry There is more 
research work in progress today in the 
naval stores and petroleum industries than 
ever before. The federation and the paint 
and varnish research laboratory are in 
position to get first-hand information on 
all this work Dr. Gardner is a member 
of the executive committee of the federa- 
tion and through the medium of the ad- 
visory committee, a close co-operation and 
distribution of work is maintained be- 
tween these two divisions. The plant man- 
agers’ committee, appointed by the 
dent of the association, is the contact 
medium between the federation and the 
association. It would seem that this com- 
mittee would be a logical channel through 
which information on raw materials 
should pass to the association. I believe 
this was the substance of a suggestion 
made by Mr. Wakefield in 1928. The 


presi- 


E. W. Fasig 


Chairman on Naval Stores and Petro- 
leum Products 


chairman of your present naval stores and 
petroleum products committee strongly 
recommends that this suggestion be given 
serious consideration by the association. 


The session was then adjourned. 


Second Session, Monday Evening, October 13 


Following a dinner meeting of the 
Educational Bureau at six o'clock, the 
president of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
Wells Martin, called a night business 
session to order at 8:15 o’clock. The 
principal item for consideration was 
the report of the reorganization com- 
mittee This was left to the last. 


Constitution, By-Laws 


Mr. Martin called on F. P. Cheesman, 
chairman of the committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws, for a report. The 
committee recommended the adoption 
of a new section 3 and a new section 4 
of article 2, which provide for the ap- 
pearance in person before a majority 
of a quorum of the board of directors 
of any member against whom charges 
have been brought in connection with 
the anti-rebate agreement, The 
changes were adopted. 


Educational Bureau 


Mr. Martin then turned the meeting 
over to Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of 
the educational bureau, who gave his 
own report and called on the heads of 
other sections for their reports. Mr. 
Trigg said the meeting was in the na- 
ture of a celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the bureau, which he 
declared had been of inestimable value 
not alone to the industry but to the 


general public as well. The story of 
the industry would be quite different 
today, he said, had it not been for the 
activities conducted. Among the move- 
ments within the industry which he 
reported as having been initiated and 
conducted were flax, soy bean and tung 
oil development, the scientific section, 
the Save-the-Surface campaign, sim- 
plification and the Gregg Memorial. 


Save the Surface 


Felton, reporting for the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Save-the 
Surface campaign in the absence of 
A. D. Graves, gave details of expendi- 
tures on national advertising, editorial 
and promotional work, and forecast one 
item in the reorganization plan, name- 
ly, the curtailment at this time of paid 
advertising. 


Horace 


General Manager's Report 


Mr. Horgan, the general manager, 
explained that he would make his re- 
port but a brief preliminary to the re- 
organization report to come, but as- 
serted that the consensus of opinion is 
that the foundations of the industry 
and of the associations are sound. He 
declared his belief in the continued 
need for group co-operation. Mr, Hor- 
gan paid tribute to the late S. L. Sulz- 
berger, and, on the suggestion of Mr 
Trigg, the secretary was instructed to 
draw up a suitable testimonial on be- 
half of the association. 


Mr. Heckel, as secretary of the bu- 
reau, made the following report:— 


Report of the Secretary 


As a preface to my formal report I 
moved to offer some general remarks 
garding this educational bureau and 
twenty-five years of fruitful service 
behalf of your industry. 

The educational bureau, so far as mys 
knowledge extends, is unique in associa- 
tion history Its original purpose, t 
which it has consistently adhered, was t 
protect, improve and elevate the industry, 
on the one hand, and to educate the con- 
suming public on the other. Into its per- 
sonnel has entered, during those twenty- 
five years, practically every man of the 
industry who was willing to serve it, 
without personal returns, direct or in- 
direct, on those terms. 

During this quarter of a century it has 
had but three chairmen. Mr. Patton fron 
1904 till 1907, when he was elected presi- 
dent of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, guided it during 
the formative period, while it was seek- 
ing and finding the path which it has 
since followed; Norris B. Gregg, from 
1907 until 1927, when, like a good soldier 
he fell upon his shield; and Ernest T 
Trigg, from that time onward Not one 
of these men wanted the job; but having 
been convinced that it was their duty t 
accept it, they forgot their personal in- 
terests as business men and Competitors 
and gave the industry the best that was 
in them. The same is true of every mar 
who has served or is serving on this un- 
usual committee. The breadth, the fas- 
cination, the pleasure of such unselfisl 
service seemed to arouse their enthusiasn 
and they forgot for the time their owr 
businesses in planning for the advance- 
ment of the industry. I have been 
to this work from the beginning, and 
therefore know whereof I speak I some- 
times suspect that my own innate altruisn 
may have impeded my personal fortunes 
but be that as it may, close associatior 
with these men has been a spiritual ex- 
perience of which I am glad and proud 


Altruism Is the Guide 


It has been muttered here and there, 
from time to time—and we might as wel 
come out with it and look it in the face— 
that the educaional bureau is a close cor- 
poration of big manufacturers, seeking té 
control the industry for their own benefit 
No greater slander could be conceived. 
The criterion for service with this body 
is ability and willingness to serve un- 
selfishly. What it has accomplished has 
been placed freely at the disposal of all 
what it averted would have drawn life 
blood from the smaller concerns where it 
might only have annoyed the big ones. 

When the pioneer bureau tackled the 
job of helping the paint business, it was, 
by and large, a business in which no self- 
respecting man could take any partic- 
ular pride. As a whole and en masse it 
was a sick and sorry mess, full of iniqui- 
ties crying to heaven, and threatened wit! 
legislative discipline from every side. To- 
day—well, you know what it is today— 
not sanctified in many instances it is 
true, yet, as a whole, honest, progressive, 
serviceable and candid. Much of this 
admirable change, gentlemen, I verily be- 
lieve the industry owes to this educational 
bureau, 

And, having 
that is in me, I 
port: 

The bureau during the past 
held three meetings Washington, 
tober 14, 1929; New York, January 21, 
1930; New York, June 25, 1930. 


close 


confessed the fait! 
with my re- 


thus 
proceed 


fiscal year 
Oc- 


Government Certification 


At the October meeting, which was held 
in the Gregg Memorial building, much ot 
the time was occupied with a discussior 
of the certification plan of the Bureat 
of Standards, Dr. MeAllister appearing 
as proponent of the plan Subsecuent 
negotiations have considerably modified 
the original proposal, without, howeve) 
noticeably changing the belief of those 
interested in its desirability The certi- 
fication committee will doubtless 
upon this situation in detail. 


At the January meeting E 
was appointed to succeed E 
on the bureau, Mr. 
dered his resignation 

At this meeting also, in compliance witl 
a resolution from the board of directors 
of the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a committee was 
appointed “to study the various activities 
of the organized industry as a whole, and 
to make such recommendations as to the 
continuance, discontinuance, modificatior 
or acceleration of these activities, and als« 
recommendations as to methods of raising 
the necessary funds and the allocatior 
thereof.” 

The June meeting was devoted larg 
to the report presented by Mr. Trigg, 
chairman, on behalf of the reorganizatior 
committee, which, in its final form, wil 
be presented for your consideration at 
this meeting 

Since all other matters of 
connection with the work of the 
wi'l be presented in other reports, 
unnecessary to repeat them here 


report 


S. Phillips 
Ss Booker 
having ten- 


Booker 


moment it 
bureal 
it 1s 


Certification 


It was reported on behalf of the cer- 
tification committee that the Bureau of 
Standards had decided not to further 
promulgate its scheme for certification 


at this time. 


Scientific and Technical 


H. A. Gardner reported both for the 
scientific section and the technical ad- 
visory committee in the absence of 
D. A. Kohr, chairman of the latter. 
Mr. Gardner showed lantern slides of 
the tung oil developments throughout 
the world, as well as slides of modern 
equipment for research and testing. 


Treasurer's Report 


Henry L. Calman’s report as treas- 
urer, showing a slight’ ‘deficit in sub- 
scriptions with relation to budget, was 
received and filed. 











Reorganization Report 


Mr. Martin, the president, then called 
on Ernest T. Trigg, chairman, to sub- 
mit the report of the reorganization 
committee, which was as follows:— 


At a meeting of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc., held in New 
York in January, the president appointed 
a committee to make an investigation of 
all the activities of the industry. The 
reason for this is obvious to all members. 

This committee after a_ prelimfnary 
meeting conferred with the educational 
bureau the following day, and later con- 








directors of the 















sulted the executive committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. These meetings and consultations 






resulted in the apvointment of a commit- 
tee of fifteen, by the two presidents and 
the chairman of the educational bureau, 
representing a cross-section of the entire 
industry, as follows:—H. S. Chatfield, 
Wells Martin, A. D. Graves, 
Martin, Ludington Patton, 
tice, William Richter, Ernest T. Trigg, 
Elliot S. Phillips, L. P. Moore, E. J. 
Cornish, M. L. Havey, R. B. Robinette, 
Charles J. Roh, Charles J. Caspar. 

This committee had its first meeting 
in Washington March 6, and decided on 
the following program:— 

(a) To formulate plans for simplifying 
the co-operative work of the industry. 

(b) Effect economies in all co-operative 
work. 

(c) 
plan. 

Four meetings were held in Washington 
and New York. 

At these meetings subcommittees were 
appointed, specifically instructed for spe- 
cial studies These subcommittees held 
a number of meetings at various times 
between the meetings of the larger com- 
mittee. 

Detailed 










Herbert W. 














Evolve a more equitable financial 









comprehensive investigations 


were made of educational bureau activi- 
ties. including scientific section, unfair 
competition bureau, “Clean Up and Paint 


Up” campaign, “Save the Surface’ cam- 





Ernest T. Trigg 


Presented Reorganization Plan 





cost accounting bureau, and other 


paigen, 


committee agtivities, with the program 
constantly in mind. ; 
It was the desire of the committee to 
preserve what was good in them 
All Views Considered 
Much discussion centered on the value 
of the various activities because of the 
varied viewpoints. No two on the com 
mittee appraised them the same, but 


solutions were finally reached through an 





attitude of consideration for each others 
viewpoint. The committee feels that all 
nterests were cared for equitably under 


and financial plans. 








the reorganization 

Naturally, those who do a can g ds 
business receive a greater benefit from 
the “Clean Up and Paint Up’ campaign 
ind the “Save the Surface’? campaign 
than those who do an industrial business, 
(mn the other hand, those who do an in- 
dustrial business receive a iarger propor- 
tion of benefit from the unfair competi- 
tion bureau and the scientific section of 


the educational bureau. 





The reorganization plan contemplates 
placing all our efforts under one respon- 
sible head, and a detailed plan has been 
worked out to accomplish this and avoid 
duplication of efforts. The activities rec- 
ommended to be continued are Scien- 
tific section of the educational bureau, 
infair competition bureau, editorial and 
promotion department of the ‘“‘Save the 
Surface’ campaign, half of its present 

a comprehensive “Clean Up and 
Paint Up" campaign, and traffic bureau. 

It is recommended that space “Save the 
Surface” advertising be discontinued and 
that the cost accounting bureau be also 


liscontinued 


The obligation by the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association in accepting 
the “Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign 
will be fully met in this reorganization 
plan 

Concurrent with the study, word was 
received from the chairman of the _ flax 
development committee that it would co- 
ordinate its efforts with other agencies 


now at work in this field, with greatly re- 
duced expenditures, 

It also contemplates moving the offices 
in New York and Philadelphia to the Nor- 
ris B. Gregg Memorial building in Wash- 





ington, after suitable provision has been 
made to take care of them 
Dues 
It was felt that the dues to both the 






Manufac- 
National 


Varnish 
and the 





American Paint and 
turers’ Association, 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





should 


Varnish Association 
heretofore 


Paint, Oil and 
be continued as 


The two organizations are different in 
their structure and while many of the 
purposes of both are the same the or- 
ganizations are different and their identity 
should be preserved for the present at 
least. There will be no change in dues 
if the committee’s recommendation is fol- 
lowed, 

Financial Plan 

For many years there has been a com- 
mittee on budgeting to study the question, 
feeling that the time would come when 
such plan should be devised. The reor- 
ganization committee feels that the time 
is now ripe for such a plan. Much effort 
and time is consumed in solicitations of 
funds for all activities which can be 


avoided if all will see the benefits accru- 
ing from a unified organization and one 
financial solicitation in addition to dues 


The plan contemplates a reduction in ex- 
penditures from $475,000 to $200,000, 

This plan of necessity should be a sim- 
ple one and one that lends itself easily to 
adjustment up or down, depending on the 
requirements and the desires of the in- 
dustry, and the following plan was ap- 
proved by the committee to meet these 
specifications. It is based on domestic 
sales of materials manufactured by the 
companies subscribing. 

















Class Domestic Sales Amount 
Under $75,000 $30 
2 75,000 to 150,000 6o 
3 150.000 to 250, 000 100 
Bes 250,000 to 500, 000 200 
5. nOO.0O0 to 1,000,000 sim) 
1,000,000 to 700 
1,150,000 to 1 
2,500,000 to 2 OOO 
9 5,000,000 to 3.000 
Mw. 8 7.500.000 to 10,000,000 4,000 
ll. " 10,000,000 to 12,500,000 000 
i2 12,500,000 to 000 6,000 
13 “ 15,000,000 to 2 OOH S00) 
14. ° 20,000,000 to : 000 10,000 
ln 25,000,000 to 30,000, OO) 12.000 
16 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 14,000 
17 2 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 16.000 
1s.. 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 1S, 000 
iv 3 $5.000,000 to 50,000,000 20 O00 
“ou 1/25 of 1 over 30,000,000 | is 
S20,000 
The proof that the committee members 
believe that the plan is sound is evi 
denced by the fact that the committee 
themselves lave accepted it for their 
companies, if approved by the convention 


















It was approved by the board of directors 
of the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the executive 
committee of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Assoviation. All the members of 
the educational bureau also approved it 
for their companies, and since the) any 
companies have agreed to it, after - 
ing it explained to them 
How the Plan Will Operate 

The operation of the reorganization and 
financial plans will be under the control 
of the educational bureau of the paint ai 
varnish industry, which body it is sug- 
gested be appointed as follows 

(a) The presidents of the two asso 
ciations by virtue of their office shall eae 
be a member of the educational bureau ; 

(b) Three members shall be appointed 
to the educational bureau each vear by) 
the president of each association, vith 
the restriction in the case of the appoint- 
ees of the National Vaint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Ine that not less than 
two shall be paint or varnish manufac- 
turers, and that the third shall be man- 
ufacturer and a member of the ssocia 
tion The method of ratifying the ap 
pointments made by the two presidents 
to be continued as now, namely, by ma- 
jority vote of the educational bureau 

(c) The officers of this body chairman, 

ice-chairman, and other officers shall 
be elected annually, but in no case shall 
any officer serve for a longer period thar 
three years. 

From this body shall be appointed a 
joint budget and finance committe¢ hich 
will supervise and budget the activitic 

Recommendations 

The reorganization committee kes 

the following recommendations to the co 


vention :- 
1. That the 
plan herewith 


financial plan and this whole 
submitted be appro, 


2». That we individually approve the 
financial plan for our companies 

3. That the financial plan and the en- 
tire plan be presented to the board of 
directors of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
executive committee of the National Paint 
Oil and Varnish Association, for milar 
approval 

$. That all present investors to actiy 
ties that will be continued be billed on 
present contract commitments intil De- 


cember 31, 1930. 


>. That all members and contributors 


should accept the approved financial plat 
Apportionment of Budget 
The following allotment to the vari 





ous activities was reported as agreed 
upon by the reorganization commit 
tee 
Execut | I x 
ne £47,705 

lucatic bureau 7.030 
Scient t O00 
Sa the irfac ou 
lean Uy nd | ' ( 4 (Hd 
Unf ) l 10.000 
lratl bureau 00 
Rent (7) 104M) 
Miscellaneou 7 

rotal $20), 000 


Reorganization Discussed 


Mr. Trigg presented the all-impor- 
tant report with great clarity and de- 


liberation, stopping frequently to inter- 


polate the committee’s reasons for 
reaching the given conclusions, and 
explaining that frequently at the start 


of deliberations the minds of the com- 
mittee had been miles apart. He de- 
clared that the committee believed all 
interests were cared for and that, in 


the working out of the plan, the indus- 
try and the public, too, would be bene- 
fited. 

Mr. Martin, 
sion, asserted 


before 
his belief 


opening discus- 
that the items 





of the report constituted the most pro- 
gressive imaginable. Henry I 
Calman immediately moved the 
tion of the report, in 
the recommendations ¢ 

The first 


steps 





adop- 
iccordance with 
r the committee. 
commentator on the report 
was H. L. Wilkinson, who declared his 
belief that the cutting out of the 
advertising of the Save-the-Surface 
campaign was a species of 
to retreat, for which he saw no 
He thought that if it were impossible 
to spend as much as previously, a mod- 
ified sum might be spent, but the work 
should on in way. To 
Mr. Trigg replied that the activities of 
the editorial department of this cam- 
paign were to be continued, and he and 
others emphasized the scope of this 
work and the achievements in the way 
of magazine and newspaper articles. 
Frank P; Cheesman was another who 
could not the value of the policy 
of entirely cutting out the space ad- 
vertising of the Save-the-Surface 
movement. 
Mr. Trigg 
to explain 








space 


1 
ik 


bugle ca 


cause, 


£0 some this 


see 


ealled 
to the 


on Charles J. 
members 


Roh 


who had 


Third Session, Tuesday 


On 
joint was held by the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association and Federation 
of Paint and Varnish Production C 
in the concert hall of the Royal York. 

After brief discussion of the recom- 
mendations from directors 


Tuesday morning, 


session 


October 


14, a 
closed 


the 


lubs 


boards of 


and committees, Ralph H Everett, 
chairman, presented the report of the 
plant managers’ committee. The e- 


port is follows:— 


as 


Plant Managers 


Following the plan expresses 
plant managers’ committee report as 
vear, namely to retain “as me bers 
plant managers’ committe ge 
jority of the mer who HVE se ed 
two o ore vVears, the committe 
vear as been composed of te ‘ 
have had previous experience in this } 
This ommitee ssumes office 
time of the ition ree x a ‘ ‘ 
functioning Le ore ea 








R. H. Everett 


Chairman on Plant Managers 











effort will be made te eta 
rienced working majority « this « 
tee 
During the past vez the 
indertakel was an atten 
- iring more ‘ ers for tl Ame 
Paint and Varnish Manufact t \s 
i ) rom ( gg t rie bye 
tion Ww se firn ile ‘ t és 
! ie ( 
i est ind ) 
) t ( 1 , t 4 
é ouragit sult I 
” tudy ade « tl ( 
pp or is 1 ‘ 
nossib wi arcana ¢ d 
I pe ot m t 
me bye re en a 
ind lie vortal } 
ct ! in 
The pla ! ‘ comn ‘ 
in ¢ rtunity to w } t ( 1 
l th t ‘ ©\ pp ' 
arly thre ! the advantage W 
has been ainedl Vv the ippointment 
Dr. Gardner as a membe ot the dyvis 
committee of the federation An examp 
of this type of contact has been the 
sembiing of epor fron he nal i 
members of the plant managers comn 
tee, as to tne reaction of the technici 
committees of the various clubs, on elt 
lars as issued bv the scientific section, on 
being circular No, 362—‘Studies on the 
Hiding Power and Tinting Strength ot 
Pigments and Paints,” which includes 
practical brush-out test on linoleum, ane 
which in the opinion of the technical com 






mittees of the individual clubs of the 
federation has great merit. 

In addition to the collection of dats 
regarding this circular, four representa 
tives of the plant managers’ committee 
were selected for further work in their 


laboratories, on a check up of 


six types of paints, distributed to them, 
results obtainable 


which might typify the 
by following this practical brush-out test 


individual 


O- tober 30, 


1930 49 

















olced curiosity as to the effectiveness 
of the working of the new sliding scale 
ot subscriptions the Ck for the 
\doption of this particul method. 
MMi Roh said that only twenty ¢ 
firms had in the past supported by con- 


tributions all of the major activities in 
advertising, promotion, 
study, whereas the new plan would put 
all, large and small alike, on the same 
plane. It was revealed by Mr. R 

that fifty-three firms, more th in tw 

the number which had contributed to 
all of the major activities, had ex- 
financing 


resear } rd 


pressed approval of the new 
plan. 

H. S. Chatfield and P. H. Callahan 
briefly indorsed the proposals incorpo 
rated in the plan, Mr. Chatfield stress- 
ing particularly the advantages of the 
concentration of solicitation activities. 

The question being called for, the re- 
port of the reorganization committee 
Was adopted by an affirmative vote of 





the entire gathering. There was no 
opposition voice. 
The second session was then ad- 


journed 


Morning, October 14 


A col 


fection and resume of the 
four laboratories indicates the 
icability and fair concordance of re- 
that may be obtained by different 
operators Undoubtedly, with more usa 
results would be obtained 


these reports 


pract 
llts 


en closer ee 
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applicable in a modern business associa- ing number of cases have been handled 
tion through State olficials. 7 
Wisdom is radiant, and fadeth not : \ Again, gauging the financial value of 
And easily is she beheld of them that love her, its service, by rendering iegal opinions to 
And found of them tha | 


May I, as an outsider, honored by your 
invitation to address your members, vel 
ture these few remarks concerning 


mike Gihetcadl te one there ¢: P ; 
established knowledge that bet 7 t seek her aid the officers of the National Paint, Oi] 


no official differs nce between out ° } 1 j i - 4 . I t Oo] She forestalleth them tha esire to know and Varnish Association, as well as of 
Whiten cannot be wetted by See ae } “el f° 4 catehe t , ny making herself first known. He that riseth up the manufacturers’ association, the un 
good sense; that in our gratituce z : is a as , ec e to early » Seek her hall have no toil, for he fair competition bureau has saved our 
show tolerance toward other nation i ae rian. Siivwesiees shall find her sitting at his gates. For to think associations the necessity of paying the 
have a heritage of suspicion, hatred Upon net perfectness of understanding, and large annual retainers that most ofher 


nage a . iy y c Let me her te from ‘ he that watcheth f her » sth quic 
fear in relation to their neighbor 1 ae 1 ; fre from vs ; a . t} : eat associations pay to attorneys to guide 
ecetT book f ‘ ro care yer 36 on  € a 


You are met at a time when the h Ty word ‘Set “ ft 1 herself seeking them that » worthy of her them safely through the intricacies of 
family is undergoing a painful readjust ver. ame ; esture ! ind in their path she ay eth unto them legal entanglements. No estimate can be 
ment of its affairs ; : : ne ‘ ‘ that graciously, and in every purpose she meeteth made of the amount thus saved, but fol 
In Kurope, apart from Gre ni ' : the m. For her true beginning is esire f two associations as large as ours it is not 
Which I will refer later, t ' ! t | } va | discip! “ ae wr sels e is love unreasonable to hazard a guess at $20,- 

oe cn ’ ? ‘ : ; ne - ' r 1 ‘ > er > 
dit ial and 1 t ; : sanenent rr hroug 4" her; an ove © opsery e of he 000 as the price that would otherwise 
ion to social and economik tis ' ‘ a ’ in ne ! ! ws nd to give he« to her laws confirmeth S ; a ; | 
of major importar th ft- ‘ro opre ! t t rrupt tt I 1 have to be paid for this phase of the bu- 
’ I riance, t , I Te f t € t pt ic 0 en desire of Ww lo rOo- ’ . 
lems from. the uiring | ‘ ‘ ee anid v4 cla ota a , ms reau’s service Difficult as it is to assess 
These have to be a } ut vy th y P , s J 2 a replacement cost to the personal and 
tions sneer d while 1 This mb Biss play Dr. Wilhelm Krumbhaar, director of professional type of service rendered by 

oO conce ‘ wh ishing ’ i combination © oVvi en . 7 Wooo ; : ; 
of suspicion, distrus d . one betw n workmen at the Institute of Varnish Research for our bureau, from the very nature of its 
anothe r Who will rj ade in th atisfied consumers i Germany, who had presented a techni- work, it is altoge ther impossible to esti- 
great task? dealism of a dreamer, bt he fi £8 cal paper before the production clubs a _ eS — a - the 
= . . ‘ . t y - st : > InauUuSLry, Oo ne exten ha 1 alds It 

tuss i Chin ane thre ‘ 0 vitte on ol se, in preting : . Te f ‘ C 3 
In Russia, India, lina, at f hard 1} n comm Monday, told the joint session of all breaking down the barriers to fair com- 


Mast, there are upheaving och ' deep human instinets hat wil i i oi that he had learned in a six months’ petition, the bureau is doing its share in 
ie ¢ eve tio wilt oN pl } n ff; necordes i . : . rie ; eu ’ i § ing s she i 

nomic _~ os ul rey i jo , play : ‘ : iffa t sojourn in the United States, and de- eliminating costly waste. To the extent 
er . ‘ tie 1 government ¢ open door opp \ ; : . q 

Se anraass s calitionh nae F ie os oe _—— clared he had certainly received more that it aids in checking misrepresentation 
e graves 0] al impo ppeo t é 1 a s ; cae, es aga A: 
Great Britain is passing throug is sometim than he had given. it A ance th good will ot the entire 

: industry and increases the value of re 


period of transformation in which she rt iting eX | u ’ The report of the unfair competition putable advertising. To the extent that it 


f } gre «le ov j \ ) \ ‘ rise 5 . 
seeking to aa herse rah ae : me we ! ’ : scien US} aa committee and bureau was presented interests customer industries in the aims 
OFA new era. one is Conon — . ae ae was Dy Ludington Patton, chairman; and desires of our industry, the bureau 


tic Oolitic | n ocial ] Iw 0 ’ ‘ ry . Por 
pumereteee nal, » a ical : . ; “- ; i O : ; ; Thomas J. McFadden. manager, and makes it easier for each reputable indi- 
‘ s . } a = I i i ! ‘ ! A ‘ | i i ‘ it - . vi i r *le > . 
nae ial founda ! f her pow Le portant i ! t ‘ it M. Q. Macdonald, counsel. The report a aS ‘tl ak Wan Gar 
ercis io o uw ' importance i . T » ‘xtent » “e 
l re s secure as in pre-war day o e have the will to enquire al te eure follows: ucts fo the extent that they rendet 
ong r a i mn pr ce 2 eae re SS aacaal ioe legal advice, the members of the bureau 
find the path through he jungie © 0 understanding ann . meh t- it possible for our associations to 


¢ her . 1} ‘ tir ol a 


lems which bese ‘ will ux ‘ I L Ww tie rie Ps — a unction more efficiently in the service ot 


kingdom 


sourcefuines courag and consciousne 


volit 3s f 1 . ‘ “ * 
capacity o her people, it © wi N mer at d_ improvem« = oe . L nfair Competition The unfair competition bureau has but 
through. IHler people ( ul are through wh aes = : made a beginning on its expanded pro 
- sick ; Your unfair competition committee in gram. For sane and careful aavaiowens nt 
ra pee f e' ; presenting With its thirteenth annual f plans that should be most effective in 
past carry the assur: th thes uy se ctios gaan eport, I er your information and long run, the work of organization 
be equal to Ww! Y n the way oO approval, as well as for your comments, naturally has been neither hurried nor 
Isut may v t, witl e ol ind : suggestions and criticism a stateme nt of spectacular. The committee is glad to re- 
responsibility nizance ot ! pene almo ! i" o the activities and accomplishments of the port satisfactory progress by the bureau, 
struggles fag ople whose hes d ) é i man we unfair competition bureau during the first despite the fact that uncertainty as to 
ources h t t pacity 3 have ' oOce Ne no : year of its operation under a new plan equate funds to some extent retarded 
ing tested the limit. This island kins from the high gra tuti the operation. For twelve vears the bureau Gevelopments. 
dom, who ysical border ‘ In occasional piece of good work from | had been operated by M. Macdonald It must be borne in mind that the dis- 
wked aw: a corner of tl Sti o ow grade concert iy speaking, under the enormous handicap of attempt- tressing business conditions throughout 
Texas, has been the mother o ‘J tl owever, you cannot get , _™ < single-handed to deal with the mani- the past year have contributed toward 
forces which encompass the glob ; from a shop tuned p to U ie " fold problems of business practice In a increasing the work of the bureau and 
has enriched the nations beyond meast eareful work, neither can you get i - vast industry throughout the country. toward sharpening the critical attitude 
of repayment through exemplification in ful work from a shop accustomed to do Despite the difficulties, Mr. Macdonald's toward its work, both by those who do 
organization and practice of the nobler ing work carelessly In every qualits work was so effective in demonstrating not care to co-operate and by those who 
creations of our civilization. article made, whether it is of meta " the value of self-regulation to our indus- seek enforced co-operation to the point of 
. . mineral, wood or leather, cloth or paper try and to the publie that plans were domineering coertion. There is no doubt 
Penalities Being Paid paint or varnish, there is an unseen in- begun last vear to make this work even that malpractice tends to increase in 
gredient, a content which the chemist more effective. \ccordingly, your com- time of economic depression Nor is 
cannot show in his analysis—the stats mittee retained Mr. McFadden as man- there any doubt that the extent of mal- 
aging, practicing and seeking to profit of mind—the ideals of the one re sponsible ager of the pureau to develop aoe xpanded practice tends to be exaggerated at such 
through irrational inflation and specula for its existence, and upon this factor, program and, as funds ge tod, to The times. Not all hard competition is un- 
tion, extreme in character and expressed more than upon the physical matertats prove the facilities of the eee ae fair, but in a period of distress there are 
in many forms. In the reaction and de entering into it, depends the satisfaction annual report of your manager is @P- more than the usual unjustifiable com- 
flation which we are now experiencing, of the ultimate user. pended hereto. Ej plaints —— the conduct of com- 
fear has weakened faith; confusion f inances petitors, ‘urthermore, there is a defi- 
Character a Power nite limit to the jurisdiction of such an 


lows want of confidence; constructive ; : P , ae og i ; 
effort. pushed aside, unemployment as- Character is a natural power, like light Obviously the first requisite to efficient organization as our unfair competition 


sumes disturbing proportions. ‘The world and heat. Men of Character are the con- operation of the unfair competition i bureau, Being a private organization, 
over there is inability and indisposition to science of the society to which they be - — 7 adequate financing. ee a8 though it renders quasi-public service, it 
purchase freely, and in natural sequence long. Before all knowledge that is ac- r ig the task of your commit ae fe. has no authority to enforce law nor has 
there is an accumulation of commodities, quired by study, and all forms of. skill vide. From the outset it was oaer ee — it the rights and immunities incident to 
with smashing reduction in their quoted that are perfected by practice and ex - order to preserve its impartiality enn this power. It cannot subpoena wit- 
ies B perience, comes the moral force that is independence in settling controversies, the nesses, nor would it be justified in re- 
“ it all we have a reminder that a given by character bureau should take no part im selentine vealing confidential sources of informa- 
debauch, whatever its nature, is followed _[ assume that members of your asso- a its own operation, For = mee tion. Thus it is handicapped in secur- 
by a “morning after.” If its manifesta- Ciation consider it essential to have in of ‘i erg [ ton bare oe ana sae ing evidence as a basis for enforcement 
tions are international as well as national, each plant an organized department for pene itures of the yureau lave or a action. On the other hand, the bureau 
the “morning after’ discomforts and dis- scientific determinations, vet in industry i See with an approved but a must depend upon regularly constituted 
tresses will cover a longer period of ad senerally, and in business commonly, rhe unfair competition committee, public officials to enforce this law, and 
justment than our impatience will easily there ‘8 disregard for the spirit of ae therefore, undertook by solicitation of in- it goes without saying that, while it co- 
accept, during which, true to interde Bence Ae 5 working asset and force a dependent subscriptions to secure an op- operates closely with these officials, the 
pendence in human relationship, the in- tinuously in operation in the practical di- erating fund of $50,000 and a guarantee bureau does not always agree with the 

nocent suffer with the guilty. rection of their enterprises. of the same amount annually over a five- resulting action. or roi actic n. 

, ! » Webster defines “Research” as “Diligent year period. It has been a long and not This much is said to indicate the 
What shall we do about it? enquiry, the search for facts and prin- entirely pleasant task for your committee limitations of the bureau. Fundamen- 
Have stout hearts, fine courage and ciples, laborious and continuous search to secure these funds, and the desired tally, however, its work is not policing 

steadier judgment; plan constructively for after truth, examination with continued financial goal has not yet been reached. and enforcing. The bureau exists 

the longer future. Few things in life care, and the determination to seek dili Approximately 25 percent of the members primarily to advise our industry upon the 
seem to be more difficult than the long vently.” of the Manufacturers’ Association, to- varied problems of self regulation. An 
view. Our crowded days keep us jostling Gripping enquiry of this character is gether with three non-member manufac- increasing number of disputes are being 
among the events of the moment, with a much neglected objective in the dis- turers, making a total of about 5 percent settled voluntarily by the parties directly 
never an hour to measure our horizons 01 charge of our duties as executive and of the number of firms within our indus- interested through the unfair competi- 

a vista to see them. We should promptls administrative officers. In this neglect try, constitute the subscribers to the un- tion bureau. To an increasing degree 

carry through remedial measures, that we fail to solve the problems within our fair competition fund. For the generous the bureau is invoking the good offices 

those who suffer first shall benefit first reach. We do not know what they are support of a few your committe Is grate- of other private organizations such as 

Take a resolute stand against pessimism We have not eyes to see, nor ears to ful, but it is hoped that in the future all tie better business bureaus, in the cor- 

und eraven fear; place no faith in nos hear You rightly stress the advantages will want to lighten this financial burden rection of errors in business judgment. 

trums or panaceas. We have had our of scientific enquiry and research in the by bearing their just share of responsi- Over an ever-widening field the bureau is 
fling, and, called upon to pay the_ price manufacture of paints and varnish, but bility in this vital activity. spreading its campaign of education, ad- 
vising our industry of its rights ana 


there is a manlier way than scolding o1 I would have you consider that ‘“‘diligent . . 
viving evidence of blue funk. The need enquiry,” “the search for facts and prin- Committee Meetings Guster, and haus cryeteiias our com - 
10n desires for better business practices. 


is for robust confidence in a return to ciples,”’ “laborious and continuous search Your chairman takes this opportunity 2 ; : 
sane and well established methods and after truth,” is not the exclusive obliga- to pay his tribute of thanks to the mem- With the advice and consent of your 
practices, and for redblooded men and tion of technically trained mids Its bers of the unfair competition committee committee, the unfair competition bu- 
women to lead in effective planning and practice is within the sphere of all who and to call your attention to the service reau alms to serve as one for all. As 
diligent effort in their own field of desire to understand better the why and rendered by them in attending long and this aim is more widely understood we 
uctivity. what associated with the business for frequent meetings throughout the year at fecl sure that the bureau will win the 
Sustained betterment and_ restoration which they are responsible. It will bear no little inconvenience to themselves. The unanimous, albeit critical, support of the 
depends upon the persistence of those the wear and tear of daily use, and those enthusiasm and conscientious interest in entire industry, so that there will also be 
qualities which rest upon character and who live with it will discover it is a this work on the part of the several mem- all for one. 
purpose—“hard work, patient pertinacity, rugged, vital force in effective service bers of your committee have resulted in 
willingnes to co-operate, and vigerous Its application may be in the prepara- effective aid to the new manager of the 
leadership—beyond these are two speci tion and supervision of budgets before bureau. Lest there be any fears of bu- ™ o_¢ 
fically english assumptions common each new business period begins, not reaucracy or arbitrary direction of this Report of Unfair Competition 
sense and the transformation of the superimposed, but prepared and presented industry's program of self-regulation, it 
antagonist into a privileged colleague.” complete by responsible officers, in col- should be understood that, within the Bureau 
3 laboration With the men and women who limits of a workable committee size, the 
Profit a By-Product will carry them into effect; it may be in members of this committee are fairly rep- 
I bring to you the view that profit at accounting methods, wliich not only ac- resentative of the varied interests of the 
its best is a by-product in the conduct curately record the transactions, but industry. Furthermore, aside from pro- 
of business. It is in what we give in which at short and stated regular inter- viding adequate funds, the committee’s 
understanding and spirit to administrative vals report how the actual performance relation to the bureau is that of a consult- 
duties that we gain in measure and size, compares with the budgeted forecast, for ing and advising body. The unfair com- 
and in constructive leadership—the syn the time to correct errors is while they petition bureau has been given wide dis- 
onym for progressive business. are occurring. Preventative measures, cretion in its plans and activities and has 
I submit for your consideration that in not post-mortems, should de the govern- not been required to submit reports in 
planning his business the corporate man ing ereer a: our atairs. such Sorel as =e Somme oe It 
ager or senior executive should place in ‘he results may be exempified in the cannot be too often repeated that com- points ee : ° a 
oho of priority :— ;' simplification of practice, in methods of munications made to the bureau in con- a a are eee vr She Feanen Vas 
ny . . . ‘ Paw . . ets araizs ‘ ‘ > an erimas wien tjlence are respecte Martionlarly ae as i as 
First:—Consideration for the consumer standardization, in labor-saving devices, fidence are so respected. Particularly as fact or the extent of unfair competition 


have “guts and 


achievement 


The people upon this Continent are 
paving the inevitable penalties for encour 


The unfair competition bureau submits 
herewith its annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1930, The cases, 
herein cited as settled or pending, are 
those in which the bureau has requested 
action or furnished information and ad- 
vice upon request of government au- 
thorities. No action has been taken by 
the bureau without first conducting its 
own investigation. Several matters cur- 
rently under observation by the bureau 


of his products. in a co-operative spirit throughout the the manager and the advisory counsel are 
qualified attorneys the committee has con- 
confidential 


Second:—Consideration for his work 
men who make and market the products 

Third:—Consideration of the return 
upon his invested capital. 

If seniority after this order is accepted 
as a working standard, management and 
work people must make common cause in 
co-operative effort, whereby the con- 
sumer’s requirements for quality product 
at fair prices it met. This done, satis- 
fied consumers will be working allies, and 
enlarging profits will natufally follow, 

The initiative for such co-operation 
rests upon the employer, and if he is 
equal to this duty, joint goodwill and 
joint effort will result in enlarged output 
of products which please, lower costs per 
unit, the decision for further achieve- 
ment, accompanied by higher wages and 
increased home comforts for the work; 
people. 

Meantime. consumers have become free 
advertising agencies, spreading the news 
of quality product at attractive prices. 

Perhaps you will agree with me that 
under such operating conditions little 
consideration need be given to the re- 


reduction 
products, 
enlarged 
workpeople, 
business, 
overheads, 
larger profits, and greater stability. 


organization, 
betterment respected 


between 


deepened sistently 


consult them. 


Work of the Bureau 
The activities of 


conceived 


employment, 
the unfair competition 


Recommends Building Up 
There is a building-up process inherent 
business 
consideration. 
knowledge, 
character. 
broader, 


appended 
manager. this work, 
however, 
its service 
the possibilities for future action. 

The secretary 
industry 
consulting a private attorney for the pur- 
instituting 


understanding, 
association 
generous considera- 
satisfaction accomplish- 
consideration 
enterprises 
communities 


complaint 
Commission 


householders 

administration 
unconsciously 
trusteeship 


workmen, retainer fee of $5,000 was posted. 
represents a 
attorneys commis- 
sponsibility 
exercise of managerial 

May I in closing quote from an ancient 
thousand 


the bureau has 
enforcement 
Commission, 


rendering full 
literature. confined 


perhaps you may 


involved. 
Personnel 


During the past year the following 
have constituted the staff of the unfair 
competition bureau:- 

1 T. J. McFadden, manager and 
counsel, 

2. M. Q. Macdonald, advisory counsel. 

3% P. M. Lorraine, representative 
(since January 1, 1930). 

4. Garrit Lydecker, special represen- 
tative (for two weeks). 

5. One regular stenographer. 

6. Temporary stenographer for one 
month. 

From August 9 to 23, inclusive, Garrit 
Lydecker, manager, commercial depart- 
ment, National Better Business Bureau, 
through the courtesy of that organiza- 
tion, served as special representative of 
the unfair competition bureau. In this 
capacity, Mr, Lydecker made a pre- 
liminary survey of certain competitive 
conditions within this industry in the 
States of Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, 
and filed with this bureau a report con- 
taining valuable material and suggestions 





































for further investigation. During this 
survey, Mr. Lydecker had a number otf 
interviews with manufacturers and dis- 
tributors and with state officials, to ex 
plain the work of the unfair competition 
bureau and to gather fact 
tions. Various items incl 
port are now under investigatio! 

On January 1, 1930, P. M. Lorraine was 
appointed a representative of the infair 


and sugges- 

















competition bureau, for purposes ex- 
Plained in a bulletin issued February 1 
1930 Briefly, the duty of this repre 
sentative is to serve as liaison agent be 
tween this industry and a customer in 
dustry As this was the beginning of a 
novel experiment in industrial relations 

an experiment which is being watched 
with interest In Many quarte t! firs 
representative Was placed i au district 
with limited problems and within easy 
reach of the bureau's office n Washing 
ton Accordingly, Mr. Lorraine has re 
sided in Greensboro, N, © to study thre 
competitive problems of this industry it 
its relations with the southern group of 
the furniture industry. I frequent 
speeches before various groups and by a 
constant round of visits, interviews, and 


conferences, Mr. Lorraine has spread the 
aims and desires of the paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry The fundamental 
reason for making this sort of appoint 
ment was the desire to interest a cus 
tomer industry in our mutual problems, 
in the hope of uniting forces to combat 


malpractice There are increasing evi 
dences that this plan is succeeding 
From many quarters come reports that 


barriers to fair competition are breaking 
down. 


Mr. Lorraine is not serving as a detec 
tive He is an observer, whose presence 
is Known to everyone, and whose Ma 
purpose is to remail readily available 
in a limited district to emplovert ame 
employees of our industry as wel “ 
our customer industry so that t 





competition bureau may advise al 
advised. 


Federal Court Cases 





Federal Trade Commission Cassoff, 
q F (2d) 790, Cireuit Court of Aj»peals 
Second Circuit, February 17, 1950 T 
case was taken to the court by the 
Federal Trade Commission to secure en- 
forcement of one of its orders After 


investigation, undertaken at the reques 
of the unfair competition bureau, the 
commission had issued a cease and de- 
sist order “‘against L. F. Cassoff, an in- 
dividual doing business under the names 


and styles of the Central Vain and 
Varnish Works and the Central Shellac 
Works.”’ The commission’s order had 





been based upon a stipulated statement 
of facts, wherein the respondent admitted 
that he had been selling a product lab 
eled as “White Shellac’ and “Orange 
Shellac’’ without indicating the presence 
of substances other than genuine shellac 
gum dissolved in alcohol On the basis 
of this stipulated statement of facts the 
commission issued an order that went 
beyond orders in similar cases by requir- 
ing the respondent to abandon the un- 
qualified use of the word ‘“‘Shellae’ where 
the product was not pure shellac, unless 
accompanied by words clearly and dis 
tinetly indicating that such product con- 
tains other substances with the percen- 
tages of all such substances, ingredients, 
or gum therein used clearly stated on tle 
label, brand, or other containers 

As pointed out by the court, “there 1s 
no evidence which requires a statement 
as to the percentage of other ingredients 
which make up the respondent’s substi- 
tuted shellac. If the respondent labels 
his goods and advertises the same as 
‘shellac substitute’ or ‘imitation shellac,’ 
accompanied by the statement that it is 
not 100 percent shellac, that would he 
sufficient to prevent a fraud upon the 
purchasing publie. The order to cease 
and desist will be modified accordingly 
and, as so modified, will be enforced.” 





In other words, the circuit court modi- 
fied the commission's order by striking 
out what was virtually a requirement for 
a formula label, and declared that the 
order as so modified will be enforced 

yy . €&. @. Jaltimore Paint & Color 
Works, Inc., 41 F (2d) 474, Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, June 19, 1930 
The court aftirmed an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued against the 
Baltimore Paint & Color Works The 
order was directed against short measure 
and the use of the word “Army” or 
words or symbols of similar import in- 
dicating manufacture by the United 
States. The question of violation of the 
order was referred by the court to the 
commission. This is another matter 
where the original investigation had been 
undertaken at the request of the unfair 
competition bureau. 


Stipulations 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
discretion, allows certain cases to be set- 
tled by stipulation. Hach official rele: 
announcing a settlement by this proce 
dure bears the following explanation by 
the commission :—‘Names of individuals 
or firms signing stipulation agreements 
are not mentioned in the commission’s 
press releases or publications, but the 
facts in each proceeding are vresented 
to show methods of competition con- 
demned by the commission as unfair, for 
the guidance of industry and protection 
of the public.” Among the stipulations 
announced during the pi ; are sev- 
eral which have been , by manu- 
facturers or distributors of paint, varnish, 
lacquer, shellac and painters’ supplies 
Owing to the fact that some of the de- 
tails are omitted from the official releases, 
it is not always possible to tell whether 
a case is one of those in which the bu 
reau was the complaining party. It has 
also appeared in other cases that appli- 
cations had been filed by more than one 
complainant. The commission, however, 
ealls upon the bureau for co-operation 
whenever necessary without regard to 
original source of complaint. The follow- 
ing notes indicate briefly some of the 
practices which the signers of these stip- 
ulations have agreed to cease and desist 
forever from pursuing :— 

“Rubber” Enamel—By stipulation num- 
ber 539, released June 26, 1930, an in- 
dividual dealer agreed to abandon the 
use of the word, “Rubber,” in any way 
that might tend to deceive the public into 
believing that the product is made in 
whole or in part from rubber. 

Rubberseal—By a stipulation dated 


se 
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not contain to exceed 
and most of them contain less 
amount. It will be noted the 
tain from 5.7 percent to 20 percent water. 
In order to keep this from separating 4 
<mall amount of alkali is commonly used 
to cause soap emulsion with the oil of 
the paint Addition of water im such 
quantities as found here 
adulteration of the paint, and, of 
deception is practiced by failing to 
the label the amount of wate! 
Miscellaneous Matters 
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products, Thereupon the u 
tion bureau secured al ny 
the Better Business Bureau 
which found that the Val's P 
pany had been shortlived an 
abandoned its business 
New Paint Factory 
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starting a paint fac 
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Imftorma 
ised as to 
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certal 
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bureau referre 
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to the effect 
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who contemplated 
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of commerce was given certain 
eau and was ad\ 


tion by this bur 
procedure ecuring 
sky laws of the State in 


inder the blue 
question 


Co-Operation With Other Agencies 


During the current 
petition bureau t 
tion of a number of other ag 
in the solution of mutual problems 
the various better business Hur 
been of valuable aid in maki 
tions, in purchasing Materials 
and in settlir isputes, We 
larly indebted to the bette! i 
reaus of New York city and iladelphia, 
and the National Better Busin Bureau 
The Nationa Association of Pur 
Agents has also 
ance by communic 
of the unfair comps 
army of purchasing agent 
the country \n example of 
letin issued by the National 
Purchasing Agents at the 
pureau, Urging purchasin 
goods bought on pecifica 


that specifications were 


has sol 


massing 
rendered 
iting ce 
tition 


Commercial bi 
of an extensive 
tion. In an effo 
of bribery for the purpose of 
possibility of securing ’ 
the bureau has been corre 

forty different trad 


assurance 


Some 
and has received 
of these that they would e 
tvely in securing a federa 
law. Aside from legisiation . : 
bureau has sought concerted action in 
combating commercial bribery It is mal 
ing a special effort to call this practice to 
the attention of customer industries After 
pointing out the waste and cost involved 
as well as the unethical and illegal nature 
of the practice, we are securing ¥v iluable 
from the hotel and automobile 
industries as well as from the furniture 
industries. Co-operation with the furniture 
industry is not confined to the southern 
district, but is being spread throughout the 
The manager of the bureau has 
visits to certain furniture 
manufacturers in T.os Angeles to help pre 
vent the spread of incipient bribery in the 
sale of lacquer in that city 
Legal Opinions by the Bureau 

One of the facilities offered by the un- 
fair competition bureau to this industry is 
the rendering of legal opinions upon re- 
quest of officers and executive of our trade 
them in making their 


assistance 


country 
made personal 


associations to aid 


il decisions 
for the burea 
sel of firms 
reason legi 
ibjects ot 
iations. Dur 
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au on the following 
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e regulations of that 
corporation doing business 


State 
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State 
regulations on 


Rtesale price maintenance 
Legal effect of patent lik 
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General Memoranda 


The unfair competition bureau frequent- 
lv receives requests for information about 
the experiences of this industry, particu- 
larly in regard to self-regulation. During 
the current year information was 
furnished on various topics, including the 
following 

1. Experience of this 
arbitration—Memorandum furnished in 
response to a request from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, School of Law. 

2. The trade practice conference of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry 
Memorandum furnished in response to 
request from the Wharton School of 
Business, University of Pennsylvania 
3 susiness ethics—Memorandum fur- 
nished in response to a request from the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 

It is interesting to note 
bureau had engaged in 
with the Harvard School of 
final examination in the course on 
Ethics” in that institution, given in 
January, 1930, included the following 
question involving this industry: 

“October 1928, umder the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
aint, varnish and lacquer and allied in- 
dustries adopted a ‘trade practice submit- 
tal’ condemning commercial bribery and 
agreeing ‘to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission or its duly authorized agents, 
reasonable times, to have access 
purpose of examination, to any of 
which may be necessary for 
nvestigation of commercial bribery, with- 
out resort to legal process.” Henry Allibine 
had been invited to attend this conference 
but was prevented at the last moment 
from attending. Just about a year later, 

representative of the Federal Trade 
Mr. Allibine and 
the full extent 
‘submittal,’ ir 
what Was generally rec- 
gnized as a prevalent practice—the in- 

stry being ‘honeycombed with cor 
bribery,’ to quote one of the 
im the trade What 
should Mr. Allibine take 


Publicity 


In keeping with its desire to keep the 
ndustry and particularly our 
tion informed of its plans and activities, 
the unfair competition bureau 
orted to publicity through various 
diums, such as frequent releases to the 
trade press, speeches, articles and special 
ulletins 

Speeches: During the 


such 


industry with 


that after the 
correspondence 
Business, the 
susi- 


ness 


ut all 
for the 


the records 


‘ommission called on 
his co-operation, to 
provisions of the 


sked 
f the 


eradicating 


course of 


associa- 


me- 


current year ad- 
made by members of the bureau 
included the following: Messrs. McFad- 
den and MacDonald shared programs of 
the Philadelphia Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, and the Paint, Oil Club 
of Baltimore. Mr. MeFadden also ad- 
the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association Western zone convention 
at Del Monte, Calif., the semi-annual 
convention of the Southern Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association at Sedgefield, 
N. (., and the Congress of Industries at 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Mr. MacDonald ad- 
dressed a luncheon group of furniture 
manufacturers at Lenoir, N. C. Mr. Lor- 
raine has given several informal talks 
hefore various groups in North Carolina 
and Virginia 
irticles The manager of the bureau 
has contributed monthly articles to the 
Bulletin of our association, on topics in 
cluding: the following “Procedure in 
Cases of False Advertising,” “Good 
Business Ethics,” “Commercial Bribery 
Is an Unfair Method of Competition,” 
Regional Plan for Investigating Unfair 
Competition,” “Inventories,’’ ‘Methods of 
mpetition Condemned,” ‘‘Paint Laws of 
States,” Reciprocal 3uying and 
Selling,’’ “Misrepresentation Checked,” 
Newspaper Advertising of Our Indus- 
try.”° 
‘Special 


dresses 


dressed 


Bulletins During the current 
ar the bureau has sent to various mail 
ng lists special bulletins on the follow- 
ing ubjects The Grand Rapids ease 
appointment of Mr, Lorraine, general let- 
ter of information about the bureau 
brandinge of shellac, Federal anti-brib< ry 
bill, New York anti-bribery bill. 


It is the hope of the bureau that special 

] ims can be issued more regularly 
1 future Mach bulletin, however, re- 
ited in such an increase in correspond 
ence that the limited ize of our staff 
necessitated a temporary restriction of 
this activity during the past year 


Fundamental Aims 


inevitable that a report of this 
should seem to stress enforcement 
than co-operation, and this is so 
Variety of reasons In the first 
adjustments made voluntarily can- 
explained in the same detail as 
made only after intervention by 
public or quasi-public official, A 
policy of giving detailed publicity of 
voluntary settlements would hinder that 
type of procedure. It might be used as 
a threat to force settlement, and it might 
easily be the subject of misinterpretation. 
leading to an undeserved penalty in the 
business, ; 

Furthermore, excess publicity would 
often prevent desirable adjustments since 
parties would prefer to gamble upon the 
inadequacy of the law in forcing a change 
in business conduct, 

Involuntary adjustments, on the other 
hand, are already matters of public rec- 
ord in most instances, Further publicity 


It is 
hature 
rather 
for a 
place, 
not be 
those 
some 


loss of 
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of the fait desir- 
abl 


tices 


accompli is frequently 
e to illustrate specifically those prac- 
Which are condemned To avoid 
misinterpretation such publicity often re- 
quires a detailed statement of the facts 
and of the verdict or other settlement. 

An increasing number of disputes are 
being settled by voluntary action involv- 
ing the good offices of the unfair com- 
petition bureau. This phase of its serv- 
ice the bureau deems of prime im- 
portance, but it undoubtedly wins less 
attention than the more formal pros- 
ecution of complaints, for the above rea- 
sons and for the added reason that human 
nature still leads us to gloat over the 
difficulties into which others have fallen 

The bureau invokes the process of 
arbitration wherever it seems just and 
feasible. It is to be understood, how- 
ever, that this industry's repeated pledges 
of co-operation with public officials re- 
quires the bureau to submit evidence of 
violations of law and to request appro- 
priate action by the governments. The 
bureau exists to aid in the suppression 
of unfair methods of competition and not 
the suppression of evidence as to the 
violation of laws or agreements. Because 
it is convinced that these regulations re- 
flect the sincere aims and desires of our 
industry the bureau will continue its ef- 
forts to secure conformity thereto. 

Finally, the unfair competition bureau 
does not stop with the correction § of 
particular instances of malpractice, but 
seeks the underlying causes of abuse in 
order to prevent recurrence. 


William Zinsser, New York, gave an 
address on “Selling With Brain: 
which was as follows:— 


Selling With Brains 


start to eat scrambled 
eggs containing just one bad egg? The 
entire dish did not taste good—to put it 
mildly. It was not the fault of the good 
eggs. They became tainted through no 
fault of their own 

Well, that's my theme The responsi- 
bility for any industry being demoralized, 
debased and profitiess can be laid right at 
the door of a few “‘bad eggs” in every 
line. 

In talking with 
I find there is no 
are identical, They 


Did you ever 


industry after industry 

difference Problems 

y have to do entirely 

with policies, and were it not for 

the courageous leadership of a 

hysterical few who keep their spirits up, 

and their prices up, this 1930 depression 

would have been limitless and led to one 
of the worst panics 


our country has ever 
known. The allegation that the average 
American business man is a coward, eas) 
intimidated and thrown into a } 


ortunatelys to be true 


Sales 
non- 


seems, ull 


My plea 


he ranks of those who realize 


is to ask you to 


that s< 
Impeor 


ones, 


today 


business principles are even more 
tant during bad times than good 
and that imitating the tactics of con 
pPetitors who have ecome empty oft 
mind and pocketbook is unsound 
lous and inevitably leads an ¢ 
try to ruin. 

When President 
non-membe 0 t 
Varnish Manu 


speak to you, . he 


Martin asked me 
American Paint 

y \ssociatio 

wanted n 

frankness 


brougs 


talk right out wit n isual 

and that he wouldn't 

my double-b: ele 

said that anything 

ditions in the shellac business, which 
am very familiar, would hold 

for every other industry, including paint 

ind varnish That's pretty 


being compared to your shellac bret 


Need of Change 

Progress in industry is always hampered 
yy the unwillingness of business men to 
change their view Ferries 
way to bridges tridges are giving ay 
to vehicular tunnels, but men cling with 
a stubbornness that is almost appalling 
to old-fashioned business ideas I find my 


He 
about con- 
with 


probably 


hard on vou, 
ren! 


point of gave 


competitors using and suggesting the same 


with competition that 
me to use in 1910 
forgotten what is tl 


axiom 


methods of dealing 
my father advised 
Most of us have 

\ BC of business It is the oné 
that time can never change, and 
the way I would put it The reason 
for the existence of any business, the 
only excuse a man has to employ 
and capital, is to pay a decent wage to his 
employees and to produce a profit for his 
Profits do not result from 
participation in ecom- 


from 
people who would not know 


this is 


labor 


stockholders 
price wars or 
petition wit 
their overhead if they met it in the 
with a high hat on 
The stock market 


business de pression 


street 


crash coupled with a 
certainly again dem- 
onstrates another fundamental truth toc 
many refuse to recognize even now when 
cold facts are sticking out all around us, 
and that is that the law of supply and 
demand still prevails. We cannot Gm 
tinue under altered conditions to 
bevond normal consumption possibilitic 
We cannot tell our sales departments that 
their job i l more and more n order 
our Capacity, and ha 
all do the ! 
iming market 


is palpably 


produce 


Sane 
and expe ons 
orb indefinitely what 
production in every field 

More manufacturers are doing 
heavy thinking in these days of 
selling and more are at last realiz 
to cut price meconomically j 
way NOT to stimulate selling 

I have frequently used the 
the automobile industry, whic t 
throes of its price cutting wat 
manufacturers right 
the left whether they can afford it or not 
The price is being steadily hammered 
down, until the buyer, for example, can 
finally buy a car for $899.97, with 
attachment known to man, including a 
hammock for baby figured in the price, 
but which actually cost a thousand dollars 
to build. That looks great from the buy- 
er’s point of view, but it stands to reason 
that the automobile manufacturer cannot 
stay in business long on that basis, and 
so he fails His factory is shut down; 
hundreds of people in the factory and the 
selling end are thrown out of work; the 
tire, glass, leather, steel and paint manu- 
facturers who were selling the automo- 
bile builder are paid ten cents on a dollar 
have lost a good customer besides. 
logical to assume that with this 


xample 


worst 


slashing to the and 


every 


and 
It is 


going on in every industry, the buyer of 
the car, who thought he was so fortunate 
in buying below working for one 
of the businesses affected by the automo- 
bile failure and he as a result 
position, and has to sell his own car at a 
just as the manufacturer did who 
started it all. It is all a vicious circle. 


cost, is 
loses his 


loss 


Ford’s Example 


Ford’s idea of volume was his 
his example has been the un- 
thousands of other concerns en- 
imitate his system. The 
difference was that Ford knew his costs, 
but what is equally important, reduced 
his prices only as his volume warranted 
it and not before he had the volume. He 
was not chasing a_ will-o'-the-wisp. He 
had almost an original idea in his fielad— 
not something that anyone else could 
make, like a mixture of shellac and alcvg 
hol, or white lead, zine, turps and oil 
The world is full of men trying to ix 
Henry Fords, but tuo stupid to under- 
stand their own problems. They are sell- 
ing at cost or less in an effort to get all 
the business, assuming that when they 
have the volume, profits in some magical 
way will automatically appear. When 
all merchants wake up to the fact that a 
small, profitable business has it all over 
a big volume at cost or less! With pro- 
duction under control, moderate profits 
would quickly replace losses which are 
altogether too prevalent today. 

One of my competitors several years 
ago told me that my problem was differ- 
ent than his, he had a much bigger busi- 
than mine—two factories—the big- 
xest shellac business in the world, and he 
had to sell under me to get the volume 
that would cover the necessary produc- 
tion He thought [I was joking when I 
asked him if he ever thought of shut- 
ting one factory, thus cutting his costs 
in two, and asking a little more on a 
quality asis for the output of the re- 
maining plant A year later this concern 
was in the hands of the banks. Theirs 
was the biggest shellac house all right, 
but a lot of good it did them! Again, 
I say, that PROFITS are the test of suc- 
cessful business management. 

Today mergers are frequently consid- 
ered the cure-all for bustness ills. Some 
mergers are excellent, but merging in 
itself is not a cure. Most mergers to- 
day are horn of necessity. Three fel- 
lows who can’t stand up alone try 
hold one another up. The result is a 
wobbling, unwilling, unhappy concern 
that must be pruned down eventually to 
nelude total individuality, whole- 
sale dismissal of executives and workers, 
and the sale of two out of three factories. 
Such mergers are the direct result of 
obsessed by a volume mania 
not making a living. 

The fact that dozens of houses, includ- 
ing many of good size, in every line, 
not maki money makes it possible, toe 
for the lar fearless, far-visioned, cost 
knowing house to gather up one wea 
competitor after another for a_ sor 
Companies that were leaders 
reputation had been establi 
for years simply disappeared, due to 
nability to have courage 
ip with changing conditions Cut-throz 
ompetition and trying to “keep up wit 
the Joneses” drove them out 


Henry 
success, but 
doing of 
deavoring to 


ness 


Toss of 


businesses 


once 


whose 


enough to kee 


the day of 
ver? Must we 
tern? Should we 


ust because a 


individualism in busines 
follow a chain store pat 
also jump off the bridg 
prominent competitor 
bent on suicide? I think no 
established concerns have as great an 
opportunity as they ever had, through 
clean selling policies, through selling up 
to a quality instead of down to a price 
stick out like a thumb from the 


“anything to get an order’ scramblers 


business t 


sore 


In my own industry my two oldest and 
rest competitors have disappeared. 
They remind me of sky-rockets—a big 
flash, a of noise, an explosion. Better 
to be a Bengal light burning with 
steady, if not a flashy brilliance. 
is, Was ard always will be, a | 
beause high quality is 
With cheap price and our 
ong life and steady growth is evidence, 
[ think, that the convictions I express 
are at sincere with me and that 
we practice what we preach. 
Would the paint industry be better off 
if it were to meet in Toronto ten years 
hence and we were just a handful? Savy 
SIX Plants with six sets of salesmen and 
only six factory payrolls? In a growing 
country with a growing need for pain 
and varnish products wouldn't it be bet- 
ter for us all to meet as a few hundred 
mnaufacturers, all enjoying our propor- 
tionate share of business and prosperity? 
[wo prominent banking friends of mine 
tell me that we are but on the threshold 
of the greatest era of consolidations we 
} ever known I for one think that 
concentration of power in every line 
the hands of a few may be good for 
he few, but not for the future business 
prosperity of our nation, 
before the stock market 
industries had profitless prosperity 
several yvears—fine Zood cx 
umer demand—but no dividends. Large 
ompanie and small ones, too, were 
reaching out greedily for new busines 
r many cases greatly increasing tot: 
sales, but owing to keener competitio 
earning very ttle more net profit 
ley made any money at all. 


nouse 
priced 


consistent 


least 


crash 


sales, 


Production and Sales 


scientific 
ana as a 


Some 
hecame the 


years ago production 
result in the 
production scheduling unit of almost anv 
Plant today a clerk can look at a card 
of any article produced, tell you how 
many operations it through, how 
ong each operation takes, and the 
manufacturing cost of the completed ar- 
ticle, 

At the 


rage, 


gxoes 


other end of the scale is the 
sales unit. I keep stressing that here we 
find tremendous room for reform. Few 
salés managers can tell you the individual 
sales cost of any article and in the major- 
ity of houses sales costs are generally 
expressed in vague percentage figures. 
Here is where executive vision is partic- 
warly lacking. Too many concerns sel! 
inefficiently by spreading their activities 
over too large a territory, preferring vol- 
ume to profit. Should they analyze their 
sales, confine their activities where their 
greatest market lies, expand slowly, cut 
sales expenses, it is very likely that the 
entire volume of business today, instead 
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of being below normal, would be above, ers can ruin an entire industry and 


and with increased prosperity Scientific, tolerated in enough industries. cat 
intelligent selling, based on selling prices poverish a government and its people 


Which show a profit, will do for our coun- 


try exactly what scientific production has Bettering All Business 

























































































done The vast majority of us did not 
realize that we were inevitably on th: And the time will also come w n tl 
Way from profitless prosperity to profit- leaders in an industry, working for the 
less depression until we went down fot betterment of their partic ilar fi ld, will get 
the count. And we don't yet know the support of leaders in allied industries, 
enough to grab the waitthg wet spongs and thus all business will be vettered 
tu bring us Dack to clear thinking ait Thus, the leading houses in the varni 
There is just one stumbling block to and paint industries should support the 
industrial reform in every industry and leaders and war sainst the price “WEeCkK 
that is the bad egg whom we allow to ers in the color, gum, alcohol, barrel 
contaminate us instead of refusing to can and allie industries They should 
consider even for a moment his stale and ‘treat others just as they would like othet 
unhealthy ideas. Throug! associatior to treat them Buyers should support, 1 
work Wwe must either educate him o1 try to break, get around or stret« cous 
make him reap his just deserts wi of ethics of members of other industries 
pulling us all down to his level They should look with contempt, almost 
I'm enough of an optimist when T a0 With suspicion and = distrust nh seller 
I think this can be done The right kina who have not enoug self-respe 
of trade association formed to develo? up to a code of ethics which a hie 
Inarkets, to study the proper wavy to fic- vritten laws of business self-respect and 
ure costs and overheads, to agree ot sound mana ent 
quality standards, to eliminat: unfair It's good 
pt retices und to. stabilize industry b nu r tha 
intelligent and protective co-operation i 6 
the only solution. Such an associatior : 
benefits the whole industry—not only tl : . . ' ‘ . 'D 
Fe ener but the jobber, dealer, r “ae 4 ay * \ > 1 esol 
aan a eer it mutual flattery, preet elves on 
Wh, ad a shellac association that dre ] rules f busir i refu 
up a code of ethics whos: » om id i spa vache I rathe 
Wisdom not even a “bad uld i ‘ resl inalys t 
tion. We thought we had graduated lividuals and as a trade ont let 
kindergarten n 1 e 7 t vearing b Ss 
lid abuses i } ind ‘ ‘ 
en once rule 2 ind « ! re 
eir cada cea sess ‘ ins oid aeent = 


times and wit}! then lis t Wee 


ted 






























































































structure In other vords \ t lat ns ra t 
dustry is entirely dependent upon the men First \ issociation must represent 
Who are in it, and until t¢ nti ' lera maj : ; 4 
“ he ignorant, stupid or the de e heat comeeraa ih the indnatre bP oe 
‘ ate below-cost seller can Ie shown the I refer to integrits et aime it se eascc’ 
liz Or eventually eliminated by the ead t b } we 1 of 
ers and more intelligent members in the ember tl nu Yo 
' istry, there can be no isting prospe1 wolf it ‘ ne d prt 
ACY And the ironical side of the whol the protective mantle, t Che 
picture is that these irre sponsible sellers isset and the goo idvertising e oO 
Vho are not only selling below cost. but issociation membership Let the bad ee 
a moOsSt cases are skating on thir ice and issoviate wit ; t) 
fl rting with unfair and uneth ‘al tactics, cized, is cust 4 a 
tese Very men, who can impoveris an MacNamee to ' Wien 
entire industry, are looked ipon by the hitting below t ra 
sovernment and public as benefactor s disqualification fro enacia tio a 
vecause they are price cutters whet aes ership 
to be regarded as the greatest du Second The Sia ote 

ger and menace to prosperity erative mindé d eaxpaiie of a y 

My company is often discouraged when vond immediate transactions, bevond 
leading houses in industries we serve and porary depressions like this, and wi 
who are coping with the same problen to work for the common good of it 

mong themselves, hearten, encourage try and its public 

in Support. the cheap, unethical seller, T rd Wiaon acgreniinihi a 2 = sa 
not realizing that they are upsetting con ndorse and aubscribe cy. waa ae 
structive, modern, co-operative mechan see that they are lived up to: also. put 
disit £, and also really helping to shoot into operation systems of cost, adopt irref- 
Om a gun aimed at themselves They utable and specifie. codes [a = 
ae break down a sound ethical barrier lect economic data and conduct re¢ a 
7 “% aaiee anit eee eee x. gg tion Which are to be the common property of 
months for : ne: . > aken 200d egg members, all of whom in tur 
aaa we = ee ames to ene a4 m 2 uarantee . at they will ndorse 

ee Sves follow such steps carefully workes 

when our government instead of rown for them f i ndividua secs a aera 
ings upon ethical business co-operation, will as for the es Se ee woes = 
realize that one or two Irresponsible sel I wonder has this all : ndod % * 


Save the Surface Activities 
Reported by Manager Mordan 




















At a dinner meeting of the eduea- at eadquarte) respo r ona 
tional bureau Monday, October 13, H tiona idvertising Co-operation is been 
kK. Mordan, business manager of Save rendered to the many freela e writers 

. > 1 otne -eNncie 
the Surface” campaign, ma i com ere : ji, pe” ; 
prehensive report on the ctivitie t e oe eget Ss 

since the last meeting of the cum - p 
palgns executive committer Jan | 

‘i 

This report showed a wide scope o Re 

ctivities In everyv section of the cour re 
{ 4 

tl ind increases were in evidence it 
Many Instances, z 
National Advertising hn io b exelu- 

4 ; Sive ry i Member ot tt i 

Six full pages in full color it the bee r WRN ye York s 
Saturday Evening Post reached a tion tall vere f mit 
circulation of 3,500,000 each time dura 
Three half-pages in black and white Nine full page, ei eature llustrated 

ppeared in the “Country Gentleman heWspaper mats have beet d and 
reaching nearly 2,000,000 each issue re ised since the last meeting These go 
These national advertisements struc! fo a selected list of 500 newspaper We 
, know definitely that 281 of these papers 
new note in selling paint and vai . - : 

+ a i ae } . 5 use Some OL this material euch month, 
nish and the vast number of inquiri« with a total circulation of 3.532.678 
received from consumers gave evi- Since January 20, 1930, three new 
dence of their selling powe1 papers have carried fourteen exclusive 

articles, with a total circulation of ; 





Editorial Service XSY. At this writing, six exclusive art eles 


are scheduled for early insertion in four 











Of the editorial service, Mr. Mordan prominent newspapers, wit t total cir 
sid eulation of 1,548,002 Two articles have 
The publicity work this yvear has been been contracted to appear in two different 
most gratifying Periodicals, newspaper newspapers having a circulation of 638, 
and broadeasting stations are requesting Sta We furn sh the Home Owners’ In 
material daily In many instances it ha stitute with articles regularly Their cet 
been necessary to turn down such re Vice is syndicated to 20 newspaper with 
quest because of lack of sufficient taff a circulation Of 4,000,000, 
to handle the work Our entry into the We have a regular list of twenty-seven 
radio field has given us a new source of farm periodicals, with a circulation of 
publicity, reaching a vast number ol 4,875,904, to which is released stofies 
people covering that field Seventeen have used 
One hundred and sixty-nine articles ap our material in part or in whok "he 
peared in sixty-two different magazines, circulation of the seventeen is 3,827,759, 
with a combined circulation of 35,474,550 but this figure is ineluded with the 
Sixty-three articles have been written, general magazine circulation of 35,0380 
released and are scheduled to appear in O77. 
the near future in forty-two magazines, We have sent out three mimeographed 


With a total circulation of 13,576,326 

We have agreed to furnish five maga- 
zines with a story each month The cir 
culation of these five magazines is 163,- 


articles to 200 picked newspapers each 
month throughout the year While we 
have only a spasmodic clipping service 
on this series, previous returns indicate 


599. . that about 30 percent of this list is using 
One of the most notable insertions this the service, with an estimated circulation 
year has been a full page in full colon of about 16,000,000 readers a month 


in the May issue of the “Ladies Home ee rege 
Journal,” Save the Surface Magazine” continues 
We have gone over stories from twenty to be edited by us each month and now 


national publications for technical cor- has a total circulation of approximately 
80,000, 










rectness, etc. These articles were written 

by the publications, but it gave us a Our editorial service is proving more 

chance to insert propaganda that would valuable each yvear and since the cam 

otherwise not have appeared paign’s inception has been gradually built 
Decorative service has also heen ren- up to a point where editors now look to 


dered to many individuals who have called us for their paint and varnish material 











ble to you, or do you think we can do it 
Il feel that we will all be sunk without a 
trace if old ways do not make way for 
modern leadership, trained to operat 
a profit rather than for showy but un- 





sound figures. This is the time of times 
to start. I am confident that the much- 
awaited business turn is here. Wall Street 
is waiting to follow business, not busine 


Final Session, Tuesday 


Mr. Martin called the final session to 
order at half-past two o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon, October 14. After further 
brief discussion of the place of the 
Gregg Memorial Building in the assets 
of the association, Mr. Martin called on 
B. J. Cassaday to summarize the high- 














Urinito Genrt 


eo oer) 












B. J. Cassaday 
Gave Convention Highlights 


lights of the convention. Mr. Cassaday 
stressed the significance and value ot 
the reorganization plan, and urged the 
members to study all printed reports 
and addresses, especially those ot Mr. 
Hobbs and Sir Joseph Flavelle. 


Officers Elected 
Following the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, the members moved the 


Trade and Sales Promotion 


Over 7,000 of the 1930 window «¢ 


is- 
plays were reported to have been sold 
ind 65,000 “Guide Books of Painting 
and Varnishing.’ The new sales train- 
ing course enrollments reached a total 
of over 4,000 

The new “Save the Surface” 1951 
window display, judged by everyone 
who has seen it to 1 \ 
produced, was exhibited in full size 
ind color for the first time at the an 
nual conventions in Toronto 


e the best ever 


The central display panel is 41% 
inches wide by 30 inches higl The 
two side cards are 14 inches wide by 
I1S% inches high and so designed that 
an individual can may be placed be- 
neath the brush strokes of the slogan 

The copy in the center of the road 
reads “On which side of the street 
do you live?” One side of the street is 
brilliantly painted, while the other side 
is badly in need of paint and varnish 
The huge painter figure in the back is 
pointing decisively to both sides of the 
street 

Each small house is a unit in itself, 
being from all appearances a model 
house built for the oceasion. This 
third dimension idea featured last 
vear’s display also, but this vear it 
has been enlarged to incorporate all 
the houses. 

Orders are now being taken for these 
displays at $1.85 each, for delivery in 
ample time for distribution 

Full color proofs and details are now 
available from the “Save the Surface’ 
Campaign, 18 East Forty-first street 
New York. 

Six monthly issues (four pages each) 
of “Save the Surface News" were pub- 
lished since the first of the year, con 
taining the national advertising and 
other features. Ten thousand of each 
issue have been distributed to manu- 
facturers who in turn pass them on to 
the dealer and painter through their 
salesmen and executives. 


Motion Picture Films 


Mr Mordan further” stated that 
“since January 20 our two films have 


reecived wide distribution ‘Home Is 
What You Make It’ between January 1 
and September 15, this year, Was 


shown 191 times; ‘The Romance of 
Paint and Varnish’ was shown 119 
times.” 
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Wall Street I hope that the paint indus- 
l tr »ppor- 


nity that lies before t the yt perou 





Afternoon, October 14 
unanimous election ol Lie 
officers 

resident, W. C. Dabne ‘ 
Dabney Company, Lou 

Vice-president Wells Marti! ot t 
Martin Varnish Company, Chicago, and 
I t S. Phillips the Devoe & Ray! dl 
Company, New Yortk 

tr t Charles J. Rol | Mur- 


Tribute to Mr. Heckel 


office : id ee] 











of George B Heckel who ins been 













’ ‘i vor] of the association 
for twenty-five vears He explained 












that Mr. Heckel would remain with the 
issociation, giving it the benefit of his 
lone vears of experience, but that, In 
the operation of the new plan by 

lich activities will be centered and 



















concentrated in Washington, it was felt 
that idditional secretarial services 
were essential to relieve Mr. Heckel of 
some of the new and arduous work. 


Mr. Elton had therefore been nomi- 
nated 

All members joined in paying tribute 
to Mr Heckel, and it voted that 
the association should draw up an offi- 
cial resolution wishing him long life 





and happine SS 


Mr. Dabney, ; 
dent. declared his hope that all mem- 





he newly elected presi- 


bers would avail themselves of the 
sel es of the associatiol Adjourn- 
ment Was then taken, and the assocla- 
tion went into joint session with the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
‘ i ol (see priee oh) 


Reorganization Plan 





5 eorganization plan approved by 
hot issociations calls for a reductiol 
in the promotional ac es of the in- 
dustry Commenting his new plal 

lo its adoptio1 Mi Mordan 


























Su 
| emplated er 
s Surt rl ente 
? ye \ ) 
t ! t majo ine ’ 
i yarts s promot it \ 
nple real ! 
S ! id 
‘ il { 
, . ; o bl val 
budg it San Surf (‘al gr 
ised mate ' ! mn 
) e! source hi ivs 
il ral part T Tl 
‘ D "W ! t mK = i Ae) 
disp Vs t q cle Lo ] ! 
d Varnis ile 
ts and other display 1 i ive 
Was et s suppor 2 
I \ pinion tha u ear 
ey’ considerablk ! tall 
nls ‘ mea of « 1 reby 
a the nd ! \ pon t 
t } l yy its mone 
¢ nla nu vw remembered 
ntempla etaining he ed i Sel 
; 1 st oO yur trade ‘ es pl 
mot Relief fron ! financla 
worri vill give taf ! time t 
ire t ird se 2g \ and vat 
=] I é torial service, 1 tl 5 
eal e ca ed on in a ma er W 
} ’ iased ind t tatir 
i ‘ ‘ ay b re in 2 
nub! 
. itior dver ! eto by 
fat . ted ‘ nit) vat ul 
‘ é t S I earne ] ped by 
many ait it wil t Ine before Chis 
importa rctlvilys re ved l t ul 
time the edito il sel t ind sue par 
( tl rade ind sales promo 1 work 
that is retained will function in the mos 
é 1 ’ ‘ vay ind keep rlive the 
] t ~ 
7 Si the campaigt neeptior n 1917 
j as sucecesstu met every problem an 
overcome every obstacle I can only say 
that it will meet this one with equai 
stre >| ind igor and give to the In- 
dustry the full « pacity that 1s left to it 





4. D. Graves, president of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc. and chairman. of the 
oint committee on “Save the Surface,” 

is missed at the convention He was 
forced to remain at home on advice 
ot his physician However, Mrs 
Graves was present, and expressed 
confidence In her husband's quick 
restoration to good health, 
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Proceedings of the 


ederation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


Eighth Annual Meeting, Toronto, Ontario 
October 13 and 14, 1930 


The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs opened its eighth an- 
nual meeting in the 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, at halt 
past nine o'clock Monday forenoon, Oc- 
13. EK. J 
president of the 


Root 


Louisville, 
called the 
the gavel 


tober Probeck, 
federation, 
session to order, and turned 


to A. E 
presided 


Stauderman, St. Louis, 
the 


representatives 


over 


who during reading ot 


the original papers by 


of the constituent clubs. 
J. J. Williams, of the 


of Paint and 


Club 
Varnish Superintendents, 


Toronto 


presented the following paper: 


Grinding of 
Dark Para Toner 


The Toronto Club of Paint and Varnish 
Superintendents undertook to investigate 
the grinding of dark para toner and the 
causes of variation in color, on the recom- 
mendation of its technical committee. 
This committee consists of the following 
members :—C. Ross Elliott, chairman; 
Messrs. D. T. Smith, EK. kK. Sparrow, Mack 
Langton and Charles Chapman. 

The committee drew up a questionnaire 
covering the vital points for study and 
sent it to each of the firm members with 
nu request that the answers be made as 
complete as possible. Three firm members 
were appointed to do the active work 
after the answers were received. They 
were the Imperial Varnish & Color Com- 
pany, Limited; Lowe Bros., Limited, and 
the Paint and Varnish Division of Can- 
adian Industries, Limited. The dark para 
toner was manufactured by the Imperial 
Varnish & Color Company, Limited. 


Questions Asked 

The questions asked were as follows: 

1 What vehicles do you use for grinding 
and why that particular type? 

= Do you determine the acid 
viscosity of vehicle? 

+. What is the ratio of linseed oil, 
wood oil and gums in the 
erind in this medium? 

4 What type of grinding do you find most 
satisfactory, roller mill, buhrstone mill, pebble 
mill or ball mill? 

5. What is the 
grinding? 

6 At 
what 


use? 


7 How long do you 
pusses are required to 

What are the losses on 

ling and how are they 

9. If ball on 


number and 


china- 
varnish, if you 


procedure you follow for 


what consistency do you 
amount of pigment and 


grind or 
vehicle do you 


grind or how many 
disperse the pigment? 
your method of 
determined ? 
pebble mill is used, what 
balls or pebbles toe charge do you use 
10. Is mill water cooled? 
11 Is the temperature of mill controlled? 
Are 
ing? 


ratio 


thinning liquids added during grind- 


The Answers 

The answers to the 
ed that the largest 
used consisted of 
boiled linseed oil, 
approximately 50- 


questionnaire show- 
proportion of vehicles 
raw linseed oil, kettle 
long oil varnish, 
r | illon oil length, and 
short oil mixing varnish, from 8 to 15 
xallons oil length, with the oil wholly 
chinawood oil : 


The buhrstone mill was used in 


case and usually three passes made 
Varying percentages of losses, 


spar 


every 

With 
To arrive at the best grinding in the 
quickest time it was decided to have the 
three member firms doing the testing 
gxrind in their own vehicles using the four 
yeneral types of vehicles and then making 
a commercial strength test using a twen 
ty-to-one reduction of these grinds and 
noting any difference in strength or color 

The following procedure was to be used 
in grinding and records made 
sixteen or twenty inch mill 
be 2% pounds of toner to one gallon of 
vehicle. Temperature of grind taken at 
beginning, when half finished, at end of 
each grind and the number of grinds 
to disperse pigment This temperature 
was taken by placing a thermometer in 
the paste as it dropped, in receiving con- 
tainer, from the mill. Amount of extra 
vehicle added during grind. The length 
of time required for each grind. The per- 
centage loss to be based on amount of 
paste added and amount at end of grind- 
ing. 

The following constants were to be 
taken on the vehicles:—Acid number, 
iodine number, saponification value, body, 
volatile, non-volatile, oil length, type of 
oil and gum, and weight per gallon. 


(rind on 
mixture to 


The analysis of raw linseed oil used by 
the members was found to be approxi- 
mately the same, acid number 1.5, iodine 
number 189, saponification number 190, 
viscosity A, and weight per gallon 9.30 
pounds, 


Constants Obtained 


bodied 
Spar varnish and 
nish were quite 
Mh, coustant 


The heat linseed oils, long oil 
short oil mixing var- 
different and the follow- 


were ained i= 


Garden of 


- toner 


oil 


length, 


gal 
Hleat hodied oi 
MGs, Juss 
No. 2 
No. 3 
ng oil spar 
No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 3 


Short oil mixing 


Oo. Re 


\n analysis of these vehicles will show 
that there is quite a wide variation in the 
constants, and we believe will include the 
medium for grinding used by most manu- 
facturers, , 

In the kettle-bodied linseed oil the acid 
number ranged from 2.7 to 6.7, the vis- 
cosity from less tnan A to K, and the vola- 
tile from nil to 66 percent. ree , 

The long oil spars had a variation In 
acid number from 5.6 to 11.3, with viscosi- 
ties ranging from G to K and volatile from 
15 percent to 61 percent. The oil length 
varied from 30 gallons to 52 gallons. The 
composition of the vehicles were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Chinawood oil and ester gum. 

”. Nine parts chinawood oil, one part linseed 
oil and ester gum. a 

3. Two parts chinawood oil, one part linseed 
oil and hardened rosin. 


In the short oil mixing 
acid number varied from 4.2 to 16.3, the 
viscosity from E to H and the volatile 
from 46 percent to 58.2 percent. The oil 
length ranged from 8 gallons to 14.4 gal- 
lons. The compositions were as follows :-— 

1. One part chinawood oil, one and a half 
parts linseed oil, one part Sumatra gum, one 
part kauri and two parts rosin 

2. One part chinawood oil, one part 
‘nd one part rosin 

8. One part linseed oil, 6.7 parts chinawood 
oil, 7.3 parts amberol, 6 parts East India ani 
one part rosin. 

As stated earlier in the paper, the pro- 
cedure was to grind the dark para toner 
on either a 16 or a 20-inch mill, using the 
liquids of the individual co-worker. 

To determine the number of passes 
through the mill necessary to completely 
disperse the pigment, the commercial 
strength test was arbitrarily selected, 
using a twenty-to-one reduction and zine 
oxide paste for the reducing medium. 

After the paste had been passed through 
the mill twice, a test was made with the 
paste, then some of the paste was mulled 
twenty-five times and tested to see if any 
additional strength had been developed. 
If additional strength developed, the paste 
was given another pass and tested. This 
procedure was continued until the mulled 
paste and unmulled paste showed practi- 
cally no increase in color strength. 


9 
Ss 


varnishes the 


Manila 


Comparative Tests 


The tabulation of the data showing the 
amount of dark para toner and _ vehicle 
used, the number of passes made, the tem- 
perature of the paste; the times required 
to make each pas and the found, 
was sent to a control laboratory, where 
comparative tests were made for color 
strength, using as near the same amount 
of pigment in each case as could be deter- 
mined by analysis. 

For the determination of 
ground in raw oil and 
extractions were made with 
ether on the centrifuge, five 
being necessary to completely remove the 
vehicle The extracts were only slightly 
colored from the para toner, 

Considerable trouble was encountered in 
separating the varnishes, and after trying 
humber of solvent mixtures we wrote Dr. 
(Giardner, of the Paint and Varnish Re 
earch Laboratory, Washington, D. C., and 
usked if he could suggest a method for a 
separation of types of vehicles Hie 

iggvested the use of 75 percent petroleum 
ether and 25 percent diethyl ether, which 
was found satisfactory 

When the let downs were examined 

irprising similarity of color from. eri 
of different members was noted, althoug 
a Variation in temperature ranged from 

deg. C, to 80 deg. C When the paste 

und at a temperature of 70 deg. C. to 
80 deg. C. was compared with that @round 
at lower temperature, no burning or 
browning of the color was noted, which 
Was contrary to that expected. This un- 
expected find showed that we would have 
to look further for the cause of burning. 

\ comparison of the time required to 
vrind one pound of dark para 
different vehicles showed that it 
time at the higher temperature. This is 
not exclusive, however, as the higher tem- 
peratures were run at one laboratory and 
have only been checked at one of the other 
laboratories, using raw linseed oil as the 
vehicle, 

Incidentally, this member was not 
to obtain this temperature vhen 
less than five pounds of pigment 
lone oil spar vehicle, 

In the naper presented by FEF. FE. Sparrow 
for the Toronto Club on “Mill Grindin 
at Atlantie City in 7 states “An 


loss 


dark para 
bodied oil, 
petroleum 
extractions 


these 


toner in 
took 


less 


able 
using 
with the 


19°27. he 


Olls, Gums, 

Linseed oe 
08 
S.40 


Linseed 


Linseed 


C.. We ister 
2c. W. 0 Hardened 
11.0 tosin 
9C. W. O. Ester 

: i. 


9.10 
8.78 


8.05 


1c. Ww. oO 
1510 


1 Sumatra 9.10 
Kauri 

~ Rosin 

1 Manila 

1 Rosin 

7.3 Amberol 
“i 

1 


00 


8.94 
" India 


Rosin 


interesting fact, not directly connected 
With the subject under discussion, was the 
comparative temperatures of batches con- 
taining large quantities of volatile, and 


Grinding Time and Temperature 


I t pass 
Time. 
Raw oil 
a ee 
No. 2 
No. 3 sree 
Kettle bodied oil 
No. 
ae ee 
No. 8.. 
Long oil spar 


em. Bees 
Short oil vehi 

No. 1 sae ‘ 

. 15.0" ww ¢. 
16.07 a 
linseed oil was used. 
batches ran a 


those in which only 
We found that linseed oil 
much higher temperature than those 
batehes from which considerable quanti- 
ties of volatile escaned.” 

It may be possible that 
the cause of the heat generated, 
using a small auantitv of pigment, 
was not enough material to cause 
generation. 


Second Series of Tests 

Another series of were run in 
which the pigment was allowed to sweat 
fortv-eight hours before grinding. It was 
thought this would reduce the grinding 
time, but on comparing with unsweated 
material, there was found to be no dif- 
ference, both requiring the same number 
of grinds to disperse the pigment. 

To determine if it would be advisable 
from the commercial end, which after all 
is what we are interested in, to pass more 
than twice through the mill, cryptometer 
readings were made on the and 
fourth grinds to determine if the opacity 
was increased, as strength tests showed 
there was more tinctorial strength de- 
veloped. The results of the cryptometer 
reading showed that the fourth grinds 
had less opacity than second grinds. This 
decrease of opacity on extra’ grinding 
may be due to a large amount of pig- 
ment going to a colloid state. 

To further augment this, we sent a 
sample of the second and fourth grinds 
of a sweated and unsweated batch to 
Mr. Nelson of the research division of the 
New Jersey Zinc Companv and asked 
him if it would be possible to make 
photomicrographs of the products, ex- 
plaining to him what we wished to know 
He very graciously made these for us, 
and while there is some difference in 
particle between the and 
fourth grinds, a definite conclusion can- 
not be drawn. 

It would seen. that 
would not warrant the 
labor involved for most 
grade enamel it might be 
grind the extra time. 

To satisfy ourselves on 
reduced some of the 
grinds with long oil 
volatile to brushing 
brushed them on 


moss action is 
and, by 
there 
heat 


tests 


second 


size second 


grinding 
time and 
For a high 
necessary to 


extra 
exti 


uses, 


this point, we 
second and fourth 
spar varnish, and 
consistency, and 
panels and found there 
was an apparent difference in opacity 
hetween the grinds The second grind 
had somewhat better hiding. The pigment 
was held as near as possible to 
the same amount Panels showing one 
ind two coats of these products on a black 
striped board are here for your examina- 
tion, 


contact 


difference in gallon weight 


Due to the 
of vehicles used, there were differences 
in the percentages of pigment in the fin- 
ished paste. Generally the compositions 
were in the following ratio: 
Percent 
Pigment, 


Yr 


linseed oil vehicle 
Kettle bodied oil vehicle. 
Long oil spar vehicle 


Short ‘oil mixing vehicle 


With this 


Raw 


proportion of pigment the 
pastes are of good consistency for grind 
ing and extra vehicle have to be 
added for three or four passes. It should 
be remembered that these results apply 
to the pigment we used Other sources 
of supply may act differently 

As livering is one of the 
countered in practice, we 
to find some indication of it 
but after standing for three 
mistes showed no formation of 


does not 


problems en- 
had expected 
in this study, 
months the 
liver. 


Temp. Time Temp 


The 


grinds are somewhat heavier in 

than the second, which would be 
One of the co-workers in grind- 
ing in another member's vehicle got a 
livering condition, but there was s&s 
question on the actual grinding conditions. 
When this was repeated, the livering con- 
dition was not duplicated. 


fourth 
body 
expected 


some 


Variations in Laboratories 


It was found that 
were encountered in the 
ut the different laboratories 
vehicles used. 

As the dressing of the mill plays an 
important part in the grinding of the 
pigment we have here impressions of the 
upper face of the mills used for this 
grinding study. 

The following table 
required to grind one 
und the number of passes for dispersing 
or developing the maximum color; also 
the average temperature of the 
during each grind. 


greater variations 
manipulations 
than in the 


will show the time 
pound of pigment 


paste 


Fourth pass 
Time. Temp. 


Third pass, 
Time ‘Tremp 


nd pass 


41° C. 22.0’ 
71 i 11.07 
11.0’ 


36.07 
10.37 
12.0” 


0’ 3x° 
6’ 74° 


0’ noe 


7 : 2.5" Fae c 2.5" THe 


26 , 30° Cc. 2.0’ 31° C. 


draw your 
believe 


wish to 
that we 


In concluding, we 
attention to some points 
of interest. 

The first is that of grinding at a higher 
temperature than is generally considered 
safe for dark para toner without burning 
or browning of the pigment and showing 
an apparent saving of time, also showing 
“u Saving on the consumption of water for 
cooling the mills. 

That there is no advantage in allowing 
the mixed pigment to sweat before grind- 
ing, but if time is not a factor, it can be 
done. 

That, for most purposes, we may _ be 
grinding our pigment too many times, thus 
increasing our costs without any material 
gain. 

That the cause of the burning of the 
pigment is due to some other factor than 
heat alone. Just what this is we have not 
determined. 

That a good grinding ratio is from 24 
pereent to 25 percent of this pigment and 
5 percent to 80 percent vehicle. 

That acid number up as high as 16 can 
without causing livering of the 
product, and that the oil part of the var- 
nish can consist wholly of chinawood oil. 


be used 


In closing, we wish to thank the follow- 
ing men for giving their time in helping 
prepare this paper—Alec MeckKay, of the 
Imperial Varnish and Color Company, 
Ltd.; W. Reeves, of Lowe Brothers, Ltd., 
and W. KE. Denmark, R. I. Kellam, and 
W. GG. Phillips, of Canadian Industries, 
Ltd 

Two papers on differing phases of the 
same subject were read on behalf of the 
New England club. The first one, by 
Kdward F. Maloney, was as follows: 


Yellowing in 
Coating Composition 
Part I—Oil Vehicles 


The subject of the “yellowing” of oil 
and paint films has continually been be 
fore the paint and varnish industry in 
particularly and before the consumers ol 
white and light-tinted paints and enamels 
generally This discoloration effect is not 
confined to products of the paint and var- 
nish industry, however, From time im- 
memorial the yellowing of ivory has been 
known More recently the result of this 
phenomenon has been found to be of im 
portance in connection with oil paintings 
paper, wood, cloth and pyroxylin mate- 
rials, But, despite the knowledge of its 
existence for a long time, there has been 
but a relatively small amount of pub- 
lished work done on the subject. 


Undoubtedly much effort has been ex- 
pended to improve the result in products 
where vellowing occurs, but possibly, due 
to the lack of sufficient knowledge for a 
scientific approach, the results of these 
labors are an improvement of products 
without a thorough understanding and 
without the elimination of the difficulty 
It was with the thought in mind that if it 
lay within the limits of the New Kneland 
Paint and Varnish Production Club to 
further the knowledge on this relatively 
important topic that they would lend 
themselves to the task. And in order to 
determine what extent the published liter- 
ature indicated the progress of the re- 
search this paper was written. 


Conflict of Opinion 


part of the liter- 
vellowing would 


\ perusal of at least a 
ature on the subject of 





reasonable 
pigments 
water colors, 


] themselves, 
dicated by 


vehicles, 
particularly 
generally to discok 
possibility 

increased 
combination 


diminished 
Tomlinson (? 


oils cause yellowing, 
later denied by Eibner(*), who connects 
discoloration ; 
unsaturated 


matter in 


presence 
glycerides 
refutation 
Morrell and 
vellowing 
with purified betaeleostearic glycerine, the 
crystalline chinawood 
discussing 
chemistry of betaeleostearic glyceride con- 
vellowing 
connected 
grouping 
groupings 
carboxyl 
Munzert(*) 
oxidized 
changed 
colorless compounds. 


glyceride 


property 
probably 
hydroxyl 
peroxide, 


presence 


contiguous 
molecule 
vellowing. 


formations 
pigments Similarly 
contends 
abnormal 
unsaturated 


Nauroy (7 
oxidation 
resulting 
products 


glycerides 
decomposition 
sunlight 
unsaturated 
products 
considered 


presence 
theories 


reversibility 
oring and 


indicates 
of the reaction by disc 





investigators indepen- 
dently built up the obvious conclusion that 
characteristic 
chemical 
reactivity 
constituents 
mention throughout 
literature 
knowledge, 
the yellowing of oil films usually, but not 
pigment, occurs in 
formation 
reversed 


necessarily 





sunlight. 

From the very recent work of Werthan, 
Elm and Wien(*) it would 
conditions 
infra-red 
pronounced discolorations and the 
occurs and 
Through 
constant 


reversal 
bleaching takes 
rates of discoloration 


the extreme sensitivity of the 
phenomenon. expresses 
rately what other authors have frequently 
suggested sunlight, 
and darkness, and is in accord with 
previous experience. Since yellowing was 
complete 
darkness, 
established whether 
phenomenon 
increasing 
yellowing 


accelerates 
decreasing 
yellowing 


whether 
counteracts 
bleaching 
»nosition of the yellow compounds.” 


Effect of Moisture 
investigators give 
prominent 


Practically all 
moisture humidity 
considerations 
discolor 
reater extent when dried in moisture 
air because of partial saponi- 
later(*) 
atmosphere, 
films will not yellow 


than in dry 


not confirmed 
statement 
generally 
Compared 


accepted 


conditions, 


the effect diminishes with moisture 
experiments 
the accelerating 
moisture. Morrell ( 


slightly, 


amounts, vellowing 
In general, driers incre 


concludes 


increased. 
lowing (! 
the influence 





The part of atmospheric oxygen or 
ammonia (! 
eliminated 
Werthan ( 

pigmented 


would appear 
essential 


eonstituents as 


approxi- 
ozonized 
hydrogen nitrogen. 
conditions 
humidity 

Furthermore, 
independent 


saturated 


tendency 
content, 
unsaturated expressed 
number, 


tendeneys 


atmosphere 


questioned, that not only vegetable 
sins, rosin, copals and fused amber show 
little defi- 


forthcoming 


vellowing 
nite explanation is yet 
yellowing, 
experimental 
other than oils alone 
recognized 

Pigments, 
themselves, 
themselves 


drving oils, because 


materially, 
vegetable 
their extensive 
experimental work on yellowing has 
Variations 
different 


included 
discoloration 
commonly pigments 
Munzert ( 


have offered the 


Morrell ( 
Nauroy (7 
valuable 


ally agreed 





titanium 


made with 


discolored, davlight 
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ordinary white lead films are used, 
oleic acid does not yellow, and the 
linseed oil acids vellow less than linolenic 
acid. Lead acetate-white lead gives 
stronger yellow than white lead, because 
Precipitated lead 
bonate gives less discolored than chamber 
lead. In all white pigment experiments 


it is hygroscopic. 


the influence of the amount of oil 


ticeable ; as the proportion is increased the 
yellow appearance increases. Results 
dicate a maximum rate of yellowing 
white lead at the end of six months, 
at 


for zine oxide and titanium oxide 
end of three months. At least with 


lead the color formation after six months 


gives the impression of a red shade 


addition of linseed oil acids as well 
erate the 





oleic and benzoic acids ace 


lowing. The basic or acidic nature 


pigments is not the deciding factor, 
usually the more basic pigments discolor 


the most rapidly. 


Differences in Oils 
As to the differences in tl 





raw linseed and bleached linseed, 
Because of the many variables 


play a part in the yellowing of oil 


further study may well lead through 
only the pure chemical field, but also that 
of physics. If this be true, the changes 
in linseed oil on standing in the presence 
of pigments, as referred to by Bough- 


ton('*-15), may become of interest 
wise, the word of Vfund('*) and 
lett(’*) on the properties of paint 


under ultra-violet light may become perti- 
nent. These and countless other works on 
the nature of clear and pigmented 
films and on oil and pigments generally 
may be needed to establish a complete 
understanding of the phenomenon of 


lowing 
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The second paper delivered on 
half of the New England Club was by 
KE. C. Atwood, and was as follows:— 


Part II—Water Vehicles 


This subject matter of paint vellowing 
was split into two parts by the technical 
committee of the New England club, prin- 
cipally because there seemed to be a very 
distinct line of demarcation between 
vellowing of paints with oil vehicles and 
ihe absence of such yellowing when water 
soluble vehicles are used. The pigment 


formulation seems to have little or 


ing to do with the yellowing whether 
natural inert pigments are used or whether 
the pigments are the common manutac- 
ones. Incidental to this study 
whereas considerable data 
was available as to oil absorption values, 
tinting 


tured 
was noted that 


covering or hiding powers, 


streneths, ete., for pigments in oil, 


was next to nothing available for 





s. 


ment factors in water vehicl 


data was obtained on this subject and 


presented below. 
Heat unquestionably has much 


with the yellowing of paint films. Where 
to exert 
counteracting bleaching effect, the 
lowing is not always rapidly noticed 


excess 


there is abundance of light 


Where there is lack of light and 
of heat, a white oil paint may turn 


within a few days and drop in reflection 
an initial of 80 to 84 percent 
to as low as 25 percent This condition 
is particularly noticeable in bakeries 


value from 


in industrial plants of many kinds. 
observations are that pigments play 
or no part in this action for an oil 
without pigment will change 





ly. This is easily noticed by looking 
hind pictures on walls that are decorated 
with transparent oil glaze, and this 


dition can be accelerated by heat. 
Heat does not seem to change the 

of ordinary glue, gum or casein 

paints This statement should be 


fied to the extent that when temperatures 
sufficient to start charring or simila 


neces 


composition are applied the paint 
sarily turns color, but this does not 
pen below 225-250°F 


cizers for such paints, such 


do not affect their resistance to heat 


lowing. Even small additions o 


saponifiable waxes show a marked yellow 


t 


ing Under these conditions, the specially 


treated and refined oils eem to 
greater yellowing than the raw oll 
added to form an emulsion paint 


results confirm the opinion of Maximilian 
‘inasmuch as water colors, 


Toch(') that 
pastel and tempera painting do not 
this particular deterioration, it Is 
evident that the cause does not 


the pigment itself, nor in the substratum 


which is painted, but in the mediun 
is used to bind the pigment to its 
dation. 


Atmosphere an Influence 


Atmospheric conditions appear to 
rreat influence on this yellowing 


nomena in oil paints. Serious yellowing 


takes place where there may be 


With chemical vapors as in sugat 
laundries and the 
\gain this seems to be a condition 
in the vehicle and not in the pigment, 





fineries, rubber pli 


Like 


for casein or glue paints seem to 


stand these conditions On the 


hand, the writer has year after year 
oil painted surfaces which do not show 


nature 
oils, Morrell points out an agreement with 
earlier investigators, and places the oils in 
the following order of increasing yellow- 
ing :—poppy seed, walnut, heat-bodied lin- 
seed, beta-eleostearic glyceride, chinawood, 


73 (1923) 


3, 2849 (1928) 


hem. Assoc., 


J. H. Moniteur de la VPeinture, 246, 


Ind. Eng. Chem., 5, 282 
*aper, 


color serious 


bound 


Ordinary plasti- 


is glycerin, 





trace of yellowing in homes on the islands 
off Cape Cod, which are remote from 
dense population and industrial plants 


experiments have indicated that the in- 
clusions of chemical bleaches of certain 
types in the paint seem to retard or re- 
duce the yellowing of both oil and oil 
emulsion paints The degree of effective- 
ness of such action is still a matter of 
more careful measurement It is cer 
tainly true that some additions will hasten 
the yellowing of oil and it would almost 
seem that there may be present in oils 
some impurity which acts as a dye inter- 
mediate and which forms the dye when 
oxidized after application 





Oils appear to have varving degrees 
of activity and ultimate end point of 
vellowing Soy bean oil yellows least of 


the drying oils in an emulsion paint 
Chinawood oil seems to be next, and lin- 
seed oil seems to be the worst offender. 
Treatment of the oil does not appear 
to help, for some tests with alkali refined 
oil gave more apparent yellowing than 
an untreated oil : 

The writer co-operated last spring in 
carrying out certain tests conducted by 
the plant managers’ committee to deter- 
mine the practicability of a brushout test 
for the determination of hiding nower of 
paints and pigments The method and 
apparatus are described in detail in cir- 
cular No. 362 of the Educational Bureau 
of the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. This test seemed 
to offer a simple and practical, but rea- 
sonably accurate method for studying th: 
hiding power of a group of paint pigzm« nis 
which are important to water paints but 
whose hiding power is seriously affected 
by oil or oleo resinous vehicles. At the 
same time it was of considerable interest 
to determine what practical effect water 
vehicles have on the hiding power of some 
of the common manufactured white pig- 
ments 














Linoleum Method Used 

The cryptometer obviously is not a sat- 
isfactory instrument for determining thy 
hiding power of pigments in water ve- 
hicles The dry index of refraction of 
the vehicle is so different from the wet 
index that the cryptometer gives a clu 
to the dry hiding power only for those 
pigments with a high index. For pig- 
ments with a low index the eryptometer 
indicates only the wet hiding power of the 
pigment which in most cases is one-half 
or less of the dry coverage. The linoleum 
brushout method as described by Gardne} 
Sward and Levy is therefore of consider- 
able service and can readily be used to 
measure both wet and dry coverage for 
water vehicle paints. 





The linoleum pad used. was 20 by 24 
inches in size, sent to us originally to 
make tests of a set of A. S. T. M paints. 
The black and white fields of the checker- 
board design were 4 inches Square. The 
brightness of the black and white fields 
were 10 to 15 percent and 60 to 65 per- 
cent respectively. A somewhat different 
procedure was adopted to make the meas- 
urements for the water paint dry coverage 
value than for oil paint determinations 
The can of paint with brush was care- 
fully weighed to plus or minus one-half 
gram. A thin even coating was then 
rapidly applied all over the board. This 
layer was dried by an electrie fan and 
another layer then applied. In most 
cases an attempt was made to get cover- 
age with three, five and seven coats. The 
ereatest accuracy should, of course, come 
with the greater number of coats. Such 
readings were usually higher but. thev 
were surprisingly close, so the results 
were averaged for the values given in 
table 1. 

Decision as to the end point or com- 
plete coverage value was made in every 
case by leaving the pad horizontally on 
a table lighted by daylight from a north 
window and viewing the pad from a point 
about two feet directly above its center. 
When viewed from directly above there 
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seemed to be the least question as to when 
the end point was reached 

Painting apid 
because of th g ’ ehicle 
No retardet d ! he 
drving beca t? 
du ed i a Livie ! ! 
dex of refraction of 
have disturbed the re 

rhe results of these 
ut tests for white pligm 
vehicle are given bel i 
is tabulated with them fe 
comparison the correspo! 
found in an oil vehicle as t | 
page 269 of circular Ne 362 It 
be noted that our results are fe 
pigment and for the ultimate bright 
value which each pigment would att 
in the casein vehicle In most cases and 
because of the color of the vehicle, this 


brightness value might be from 
fifths percent higher than the value 
oil vehicle The tinting values are t 
yet complete but should throw further 
nteresting light on this subject and give 
t better idea whether or not hiding powe1 
really approaches zero as brightness ap- 
proaches 100 percent, as has been ex- 
plained by Nelson and Stutz. 





The brushout tests in table 2 for the 
casein vehicle were all made by two as- 
sistants who were instructed in the method 
by the writer, and they had no concept at 





the time as to what was being attempted. 
Their results checked favorably with each 
other, and in several cases the writer 
made check determinations. The results 


checked so closely with the results give) 
by Gardner for oil vehicles in the case ot 
the zine pigments that numerous deter- 
minations were run to find why the tita- 
nium pigment values showed so low in the 
cusein vehicle. Our repeated tests checked 
hemselves, however, and in addition the 
titanated lithopone showed a value lower 








than expected, so it seems that some ex- 
1 be looked for in the rela- 
viors of the pigments in Water 





dispersions 


Values of Pigments 


It appears from these figures, togethe 
with the coverage results of certain pain 
formulas, that coverage values of these 
pigments are not additive in water ve- 
hicles, but bear some relation as yet un- 
known to the relative particle sizes Ne- 
ville and other investigators have show) 
that in mixtures of pigments, that pi 
of small particle size often exerts 
ing strength far out of proportion te its 
percentage composition, Oul tinting 
strength determinations yet to be ma 
may show more clearly how to estimate 
the coverage of a paint formula from the 
individual values given above 





The mixes of casein vehicle and pig- 
ment for these tests were all made undet 
standard and uniform conditions. <A large 
batch of casein solution, sufficient to make 
all the mixes, was made. The same 
amount of casein vehicle was used in 
every case at approximately the same tem- 
perature. The pigment was added with 
mechanical stirring until the mix was 
brought to a definite mobility. About 
three gallons of paint was made in each 
cuse, Mixing was continued until a very 
smooth paste resulted A definite weight 
of paste was taken in a can and thinned 
with water until a standard brushing con- 
sistency resulted I stency Was 
occasionally checked on a viscometer sin 
lar to one described by Seott Blair in the 
January, 1930, issue of Journal of Rheolo- 
ey. It was not found necessary to meas- 
ire each paint, because this factor did net 
seem to affect the brushout ‘st, provided 
the paint was thin enough to brush easily 












Other data were obtained which 
for this casein vehicle some of tne 
tion factors, pigment volume ratios 
similar factors which have been otf 
oil vehicle work, The data for oil 
tion, density and pigment volume 
obtained from circular No. 352 tor June, 
1% Pigment and Color Index by Gardnet 


and Levy. The other factors were meus- 
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ured and brightness values, determined o Table 1—Soap Vehicles Table 9—Zinc Oxide Paints sorter 
paintouts made from each mix, were me \ ave it ae Se eS ie "Ss Mi 
ured by comparison with a magnesiu es ron © - ‘ oW ‘ Mi ; oe 
carbonate block in a Bausch & Lon aru ‘ ue i 
polarization photometer \ ‘ ’ : y 
The full significance of the data 
tables 2 and 3 is not yet apparent 
the whole, the vehicle al rpt 
Ss about the same for the water 
e as for the oil It is to be expecte 
wetting phenomena may be different 
oil and water in some cases 
vould show up as abnormalities 
hot to be assumed that the 
Values for these pigments } 
even though the paste i brought 
proximately uniform mobility 
the other propertie necessarily 
\s an example, the reactivity of 
ide causes a very peculiar thi 
dition, which made some of t 
nents with his pigment difficult 


‘he pigment volume and absorptior i ! lin lea S ‘ , So Table 10—Sublimed White 
;, , , ; , Settling 


show up as important I 
made to obtain maximun ove re ’ . ! : ; , , Depth of cleat 
gallon of paint Other . 

il, it would indicate 

vera ge per gallon can 

s+ water vehicie by the 

her than by u 

nents with } 


otl 


Table 2—Titanox—Gardner-Parks Mo- Table 6—White Lead Pastes—Mo- 
bilometer Viscosity Readings in bilometer Readings (50-gram 
Seconds at 77 F. wish on oan) 


ide etel te 


setetatetei 


»blem 
coen lie o é ' " i : 
quid vt ! ~ ; I : 2 ‘ = . Table 11—White 


Theat 
vehicles w 
todas ! o 4 ae 7 . § 
A report on the investigation of : : ~ . os ; 1 4 
etalic soaps, prepared by the Paint 17 =H) : 1 73 71 
nd Varnish Superintendents’ Club ot . ‘ 20 14 1 é z re 
e Philadelphia district, was read } ’ ? ? : oy af 


J. 7 Baldwin. It follows 


Eftect of 
. . a : . 
Soaps in Paints 
The tudy of the effect of so 
ts was started by preparing + 
spersions of different soaps 
The soaps were added 
ich was taken to 400 deg. F Some ot 
soaps took up poorly The quantit 
soaps added was calculated so that 0.7 
ereent of lead metal should be present 
i the finished paint vehicles and / ) , > ” : “ : 
chemical equivalent quantity ol her ” , , " , 1 , ” Table 42—Comparison of Final Settling 
, The ainda oventities Ss Wels , “3 2 % OG ? 2 = Ps Readings for All Pigments 
added to three gallons of 1 l ‘ , > ‘ mA 42 oon, : a f 1 m on 
whieh was taken to 400 deg. F. it ! ; , , Mi 3 7 ‘ 
Ininutes Generally ten or fifteen 
utes’ stirring Was used to help ad 
the soan These observations are 


aenciegs Table 7—Titanox Settling 


Soap. Remarks. De 


on < 1 n 


ear liqu 


steurate “ stirred 


Dette 


Stirred 


Stirred 


1s 


1 3 a4 8.0 13—Chalking, General 
uu 1.0 =: . = . legree panel! 


Ix 


s the propertir f the Table 4—Zine Oxide Paints—Mobilometer Readings 


tabulated by the | ! . 
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Ml 6 Mos. 12 Mo 
titanox paint + , ot 17 


then ground co ! “ : oe a 8 ~ st a ee “0 wea 


lithophone, XX zine oxide, a ee ee : ee 
white lead basic enrbonate . | 1 2 » cake, (dark 
‘hate white lead, and _ titanoyx The \lumi na ; " ! lieht cake, pale, cl ayes Chalking by Metals 
ised both in making up the soap d At nate 1 =? 1 Bary Cane eee bon : 
rsions and the = paint pastes a ae 
iperb”’ varnish makers The I ! 7 
tained 25.2 percent oil , m re © 2t-8! ee H ae 
‘I e five pigment pastes were ‘ vle 1 1 Mere ake, me 
tr buted to five members. wl educed ren lineleat 1 1 No cake, dark 
the pastes with soap vehicles. T con linoleate : : ; » cake, medium 
centration of soap in the resulting paint inganese linoleat : ' all cake, dark 
vehicles was almost exactly half the con ( m linoleat , 5 pint PACKING 
entration in the soap. vehicle The ninun ‘ t J ~ ¢ ane. 
mount of vehicle in the resulting paint ! ‘ ran an ee 
is 40 percent by weight to 60 percent ‘ J , : 
pigment Two additional paint were . ! foe Siig 
ide as controls, one using “Sunerh”’ o oe , ane +n , cdi ols mand 
place of the soap vehicle, and the other 
ising a mixture of ‘“‘Superb” oj ind 76 . . i i i 
See Weeret ot green tans: o Table 5—Sublimed White Lead— Table 8—Lithopone Paints Settling 
roportions that a free fatty acid Mobilometer Readings (50-gram Depth ; : ‘ 
nt of 5 percent ir ¢ aint ehich i no: pon 
eae ee oan the paint v ‘ weight on pan) Dries ’ Wks. 24 Mo 14 Mo a ee 
twenty paints for each of the five . ren ‘ ; at ; 
ments. ‘ ; si rs ; a: ae ‘ » chalking 


of the following pigments le : . 7 ; 3 n cake, pal clo l y lk a chalking 
layer aenAnenti 


ike dar 


packed 


ganese 


Each paint was divided into thre 
Parts: one part was put in a 4-ounce oj : ‘ j 3 ‘ “ a : wor 
sample bottle and placed in a constant , . : : noleates—} 
temperatured room for settling tests: one ’ a " 7 ot 5S : Linoleates—very 
pint was exposed in natural and accele : Bs ; : ; $ ; Zine 
rated weathering tests. Two nints were 1 ‘ ‘ ; : , : Stearates and 
held for observation and Gardner-Parks S ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ 2 . 5 Oo \luminum 
mobilometer tests. 7 , : . E Slearates 

The accelerated tests were not success- 5 { ' 2 ‘ Re “ ag esi 
ful. The weathering tests were conducted ‘ 5 : : 5 64 : : ‘ 3 Catcium- 
for one year on a 45-degree panel. The : i bi : Stearates—best 
panels were given two coats of the pre- , | | 1 i re . Resinates—fair 
pared paints and the hacks of the panels !- i r 4 I " 3.0 3. Linoleates—poor 
Wwere given a coat of aluminum paint > , ” : ‘ r ‘ : i 8 : SUBLIMET> 
‘he panels were washed carefully about ' : : . ; ) Cobalt 
one week hefore the final inspection. The 7 5 - <b ‘ ‘ ‘ Resinate—bé - 
slower drying soans gave very poor- Reo Cinaaies : Linoleate—fail Tinoleate—fa in 
appearing paints during the first few Stearate—poor Stearate—poor 
months of exposure due to a collection of e ; , a , oth : Tr 1 ‘alcein 
lirt. All of the paint cats delee ta . ; f ea ; . : _ linoleate very poor aiclum— 

5 ; ‘ : Z tenes o* Zine Stearate—best 
reasonably well-wearing film, with the F . ‘ a Resinate—best Resinate—fair 
exception of the iron linoleate. ‘ 3 : : : ‘ ‘ : 3 ‘ Ste trate—vely poor Linoleate—poor 


it es and re 
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Cotinte— TITANOX. Rs on. by uae : <o Ry Agen cone which will help towards eliminating this At Such a point we would have a homo- 
Iinoleate—best ccnesihest oumeiticae: | sirekane phenol in an am- undesirable occurrence in paint products stleous mixture that would appear as a 
Resinate—fair, Oa Wola aa , aatae Lente «  i8 @ real benefit to the whole industry. solid color and the phenomena of floating 
Stearate—poor. ‘Treating Corporation  Welmas Salts conser Competition of other protective coatings, would disappear. In a particular green 

Tron— of sodium fluoride " dinitrophenol o other example, electroplating processes in a enamel we experimented with, the point 

_ Linoleate—very poor. rganic nitro bodies, and neutralized chro- variety of colors which, when successful, ot equal dispersion was reached after 100 

Zinc— mates, pressure impregnated " : give perfect films that have no float o1 hours’ grinding on the pebble mill. 
Resinate—best. 3. Zinc Metaarsenite, by Curtin Howe Core other shortcomings of many paint films, I anels prepared by brushing one coat 

sion” a poration. This treatment consists of pressur¢ indicate that we have to be on the alert to of the enamel after 24 hours’ grinding are 

. Besinate—beet impregnation of the wood with water solution correct the general faults in the type of submitted for your inspection. Note the 
Linoleate—fair. —— acetate and — —— j products we manufacture. I ‘Seach aaa amy lied 
Stears vary ° ° *ressure impregnate zinc chloride, by o anels eVpe , Sa > Manner aiter 

— Graseelli. ; Back to Basic Causes 100 hours’ grinding are also subimtte: 


Rosinate—best. >. Pressure impregnated neutralized sodium In dealing with causes of phenomena Note difference in color and absence 


















































































































































Stearate—fair. senite, by Anaconda Copper Mining Com- which occur in paint products we must wey float, 
L.inoleate—very poor. a anaes by the Halowax Corporation go back to the basic causes to be really ina tests on blotting paper of 24-1 
Other Weathering Effects This treatment is an impregnation With tri- constructive. In spite of years of effort erind showing blue ring—proof of colloid- 
Lead tearate—Distinct checki n t hlornaphthalene to standardize raw materials we are still al dispersion of the Chinese blue. 
Pac stearate- istinc cnec ne Oo asic < orne « . in > - _ ro ‘ ° ‘ 76 are work- . . = 
arbonate white lead; opening of aed on sub- 7. Lignophol, by L. Sonneborn & Sons, Inc. taced with the reality that we al work Spot tests on plotting paper of - ' 
limed white lead; other panels were in good Tignophol is a _ product of wood distillation ing with products that are not uniform hour grind show no blue ring. Our con- 
ondition. : onsisting of natural oil and gums with a when received as raw material, and our clusion is that the dispersion of yellow 
Zine stearate—Distinct checking on _ basic great penetration power for wood. processes vary so greatly that our finished now equals the dispersion of the blue 
arbonate white lead; slight cracking on zine S. Bruce tri-treated, by E. L. Bruce Com- products cannot be judged fairly by com- ; = 
xide. pany. We do _ not 4 ae ce ut — position but must be judged by pe fa Flooding Versus Floating 
‘ : < emicals é are se¢ t s reg ent aed . . ¢ 3 ‘ , + : . 
General (On All Pigments) h mi al ae — eee sc : i vata a rorman¢ e. In such a situation it eon At this point it may be well to distin- 
Cobalt— s a triple treating | > ee be well to canvas past experience ) see guish between flooding and floating f 
Resinate—best. The panels were treated in a standard if any condition or set of ae Ey oe a colors. Both refer to a condition of con- 
Stearate—fair. manner by the various treaters listed to produce the phenomena that is being centration of one or more pigments in a 
L,inoleate—poor. above , studied. If men of long experience oe mixture of pigments at the top of & ait 
¢ - < ve ‘ foie : oti . -ecardinge y > é = they which ne meiiae B& sbiili 
iia Because of lacking information on questioned regarding gm = oe ist which produces a different color sensa- 
ae ‘ kinds of paint that might work best over will usually responce es Dy ‘ Fe a me tion than the submerged portion of the 
I imoleate—poor, =<uch treatments, it was considered best of pigments which give them the mos film. Proof of the existence of this con- 
a i ¥ dition is accomplished by running 
Table 14—Summary la lightly over the top of a wet film 
-—Basic carbonate— —Basic sulphate Titanox——— sis exposes the difference in color be- 
white lead. “white lead. ——Zinc oxide——— oe Lithopor sain Settling — “Put sale re a the top and submerged layers. i 
rier. Settling ~~ Puffiness. Settling. — F’uffiness. Settling. Puffiness. Settling, oe soft oe) ; ” “cussion we wish to define flooding 
hve soft none scummy none very soft slight aUEs _ - sae ae none Se ae inform Concentration of one 0! 
Be cocce s+ SOK none hard none xummy aes ae ‘ none ! itration of color is uniform, the 
Daw ems ode none hard none soft poeta isk e+ 7 or sensation of color is uniform and is 
5 Soft none gummy none soft eal be ery soit alight aa vel ght nomo leous, This is a common occur- 
U.+-- +... Soft none hard none oe : e a ght very slight xummy ery slight rence In paint making, but is not objec- 
4 soft none hard none ott ee. eee » : mmy very slight tionable unless son ’ 
. . very very slight verv soft slight xummy ! ie : L i yITle conditior arises to 
3. : = none gummy = ry soft ory elient ery soft none gummy one — disturb the uniform appearance of the 
‘ . Soft Sais aaa ian “ slight of very Slight —s 7 ae We wish to define floating as a con- 
soft none soft: none sort very slight very soft slight uition of concentration of one or more 
soft none xummy none no reading et: t - nae iii eens in the top film, but manifest- 
Soft very slight xummy none soft very slight very & a. ng itself by separate formations of line Ss, 
- Soft very slight xummy gaseous soft considerable very sott slight en asl cTate dots, ete., producing color con- 
soft very slight gummy none soft ‘light eit et sli? . — cai . trasts, In other words a non-uniform film 
soft very slight gummy nene soft s vers Sn very a slicht ane Which is highly objectionabl We 
. Soft very slight sxummy none Ha very soft alight ” pre light soft that the underlying causes for one or 
. .soft very slight soft very slight sof . light none soft \ ore pigments concentrating in the top 
..-Soft none xummy none xummy oe site il anite s film are the same Saas Wile ¢ 
soft none hard nor soft very slight considerabl f ae : s ne whether the color ef- 
Sawaal e oa one hare one so ‘ ect produced is uniform or not, and 
rr »s this discuss \ j oo 
5 ] , ‘ . Ss ‘olors that have the greatest Nn discussion We wil consider both 
. . e ourselves largely to standard troubles, color: , : ; , phenome as identic: , , 
Discussion ; . oo baer eats: white. Three dif- tendency to float and invariably they head cate oe a A identical. Our reason for 
It will be noted that upon studying the ferent kinds of primer were used:—()_ the list with C. P. chrome green, and acl that an #1 ame | that floods uni- 
mobilometer readings of the paimts made ead and zine primer, (2) regular alumi- follow in order with chinese blue, umbe r anon: Hilly — ane by one method, sas 
up with the soaps listed that they reacted num wood primer, and (3) aluminum _ sienna, some or all of the common on , zontal position, ma ‘oh geod Be ee 
considerably. The reading advanced up- wood primer prepared by mixing the pigments and some aniline colors, nota rly able floating ‘w ly show very objection- 
ward during the first observations, some 2iyminum into amberol wood oil type para red. Some men of wide Cx Cree method, say dip a er a aad ee oon 
coming solid, and then finally returned varnish. The second and third coats might say that they have seen practical y on a panel = 7 = and allowed to dry 
close to their original reading. over all three primers were the same, all pigments float under certain conditions, ‘ lin rtic al positior ; 
The settling and consistency observa- j,amely lead and zinc. but usually the list is limited to the above If we accept the definition of floating 
tions revealed the following results :— All tests were run in quadruplicate, as the most offending colors. Some year ine concentration of color at the 
Basic sulphate white lead—Considerable set- each of the four being painted by differ- ago umber and sienna might have noes d dis ra and reter back to our previ 
‘ling of gummy nature almost throughout with mt operators. 2 this list, but on account of the oy oe a 1 : ee Seas ithe solubility of the ! 
xception of aluminum stearate, which was Our method of recording observations tendency to float the y are very rare y " Se€ > ue in the < hrome green enamel, it 
robably due to bodying effect of that soap is quite an elaborate one, the forms de- used these days as tinting colors and only rns appear as though we had estab- 
Rasie carbonate white lead—Settled in all veloped for the purpose will record the when no other pigment combination will iis sed an explanation as to the cause of 
ises to a soft and easily agitated paste, — tollowing:— produce the color desired. Other colors, the objectionable blue float. In all wet 
Zine oxide—Settled to a gummy mass with 1. Defects in panels as shown by an actual notably chrome green, cannot be so easily rn lilms there is a moveme nt of the 
ale ium_and cobalt stearates and also the tatty drawing before painting. — . dispensed with and the problem cannot equad phase lo the surface, This is due 
cide. The aoe was SS a — “ 2. Amount of preservative retained by be solved by substitution. to, several , Causes, but principally the 
anes Se Neate g oles , ac : > . . rence cray ° on 
nanganese and eat ’ a um ae n LP ag panel. : F . a sat Inasmuch as chrome green is simply a i e€ in gravity between the solid 
esinate, manganese resinate, aluminum stear- 3 The drying of paints over various treat- as as ‘ and iquid phase and the volatility of 









ite, and fatty acids, rts. mixture of chrome yellow and Chinese the 












































































liquid phase If the liq he 
: ; : ; ic ‘ , . » whic 1ase, liquid ase 
Lithopone—Excellent settling characteristics Bleeding through the paint of treatments. blue and it is usually the blue which moves to the surface and one of te» g- 
with all vehicles. Zine stearate had no set- >. Complete data on destruction of paint film floats, our committee decided that it would ments in the paint mixture is soluble in 
ling but. was puffy, also lead resinate, alum- by, weather. ' ; ’ 5 . be well to study the nature and properties the liquid phase, or is so finely disperse: 
ina ‘ resin: “ j 6. Preservative remaining in wood after , Chinese blue If we could determine b : J , 8s iy dispersed 
hum resinate, calcium resinate, calcium lino- Se hae kane Aiietanvad of Chinese blue. E . le in the liquid phase that it moves with it 
leate, aluminum linoleate, aluminum stearate, pas st . ete : the cause of _its floating it might lead to it is evident that that pigment will con- 
ind fatty acids In addition _to these tests, a duplicate na better understanding of the cause of centrate in the top film as it is left there 
Titanox.—Settlel to a gummy paste with set of panels is being subjected to activi- Other pigments floating. Chinese blue also by the evaporated volatile or’ held ther. 
ilcium stearate, zinc resinate, aluminum res- ties of termites by the termite investi- referred to as Prussian blue or iron blue by the accumulated non-ve atile or ! 
nate, cobalt resinate, and manganese resinate gating committee. It is hoped that a j. 4 complex molecule chemically known of the liquid phase. This engaged ee 
It was puffy with calcium resinate, lead lino- rather elaborate report on this work will as ferro-ferricyanide. When produced as what happens in the awoem pa ie ‘d 
leate, and fatty acids. be available for the 1981 annual meeting. a color pigment the process varies so explains the cause of the Stein einen 
All the paints for the exposure tests A further paper on the causes of widely that the chemical composition and fn any discussion of floating somenn 
were made up in a_ pigment percentage floating of pigments in paints and physical properties of the blue from var- will invariably bring the upside down 
basis by weight and not by volume. This enamels was presented hy C. A. Hol- ious manufacturers differ greatly. Aside film illustration forward, to suggest o1 
was done s0 as to have the same quan- kesvig on behalf of the Cleveland-Buf- from all being blue they ee — prove that floating is a color separation 
lity by weight of pigment to that of soap) fio Paint and Varnish Production Property in common and taal is mney ate due to differences in gravity between th 
present. The resinates as a rule gave Club It follows :— ean under certain conditions be made pigments used. In order to have first- 
the best exposure throughout and cobalt —— mii soluble in water and they all have a de- hand information regarding this experi- 
resinate in particular. This was probably cided tendency to form colloidal disper- ment we tried it with the green enamel 
due to the surface drying action of these sions when intimately mixed with many previously referred to. The test was 


soaps and the hardening action of the re . : liquids. This property is so constant that made on the 24-hour grind sample which 
resin present. I loating of Pigments in paint men generally expect to find their showed a decided 


float. One glass panel 


; ‘ . . re id stock of green enamel with a layer of was prepared with one brush eco; of 

me ce fro ] ‘ ock ye r 1 at of 

a Sotowng Se eyed cue Paints and Ename S blue liquid on top and the balance of the enamel which was allowed to dry in the 

.. . ecw ‘ ame Gates ni a Pant Ses theses Gna of buoinene Gentecstin green pigment more or less settled out. usual ae film mite up Another panel 
nical con ee oO a Ci "nis ‘ se Gays BINESS UCpress is ic ove ‘ i ; vas coated in an identic: > 

‘ F jonta’ (ileal ran haa by: Tl the Cleveland-Ruffalo club considers itself It is not difficult to prove that this blue ely ign dentical manner but 

Superintendents’ Club, was read by E. eens i ‘ i anes liquid actually is some form of solution »wed to dry film side down. We have 

. s ys ortunate i x selected a subjec , tienes 7" ‘se panels here for > inspec 

5. Sparrow: Oe tact on ane aaa ‘tiention of the Chinese blue. ‘The blue cannot Lape age here for your inspection, It 

OV era considera ble period orf time This he filtered out by usual methods; when note . th ey 4 | comparisons you will 

is the second year we have worked on this the liquid is evaporated and ignited, iron : le panel dried film side down 


° ; ‘ aol are nrese » as Trey is slightly lighter in color than the other 
[Termite Control paper and from present indications there and sodium are present in the ash. From This is the general observation, but we 


a practical standpoint the blue liquid acts 

























is no immediate danger of ‘‘unemploy- aan ; ; : . ; pe : were surprised not to note a greater dif- 
Through Prof. Merle Randall, of the . ” f we are nm id off” we are like a true solution. Nothing is gained rerence in c . few anal 
Usioenente of California, chairman of the oe a uae ta ar nner sae oo determining whether the blue is in placed on “the test. “put ie ae bee 
subcommittee on chemistry for the termite at least. By that time we hope that both true solution or colloidal dispersion. closely you will note what to us is a far 
investigation committee, | the California pigments and business will have stopped f If we establish as a fact that the blue more important matter, and that is that 
Paint Superintendent’s Club became in-  “foating.” cree is in some soluble form we can proceed the upside down film’ shows a decided 
terested in paint problems connected with A year ago at Washington we presented to a consideration of the observed phe- hlue float. If gravity alone would explain 
termite control, As a result, the club eonsiderable experimental data and con- nomena when chrome green is ground and floating in paint, we should expect no 
selected for its 1930 problem, “Durability cluded from it that “one of the principal thinned with the usual paint vehicles, oil, evidence of blue in the bottom of this 
of (Paint ee og wae ee underlying causes of floating is lack of varnish and thinners, film. 
ervatives That Are oxic to Termites. pigment wetting or dispersion.’’ This de- . oO explanati« na ee ne a 
Unfortunately, we will not have a rep- duction was arrived at mainly after ob- Soft Pigments Not Troublesome enna tee spanned cond of ie SS 
resentative at the 1930" apeens ae ‘nny servations of enamels ground and thinned As previously stated pure chrome greens ditions so far as gravity are concerned 
to report on the progress s our pe soport, ith liquids containing varying amounts are a mixture of lead chromate and Chi- exist as in the other panel. The force of 
There is, however, very — — ee} on «4 _rosin acids. It appeared that the nese blue with or without lead sulphate, gravity functions no matter whether the 
inasmuch as the test panes lave 2 tf presence of free rosin acids served to wet depending on the tone of the green. The top of the film is against the glass or not 
heen out about three months and nave and disperse the pigment. combinations, lead chromates and lead sulphate rarely But the presence of the glass at the top 
not reve aled very much definite im: gg snc ind enamels with rosin acid present con- cause floating troubles. Both are soft of the inverted panel prevents the nat- 
tion. A brief Gesertpron | os our wer taining different pigment combinations pigments and easily ground, but they re- ural movement of the liquid phase up- 
is given below and may be of interest «did not show as much float as the same tain their physical properties of solids and wards, or at least prevents evaporation 
to the various paint clubs, Oa ere enamels with no rosin acid present. In behave like solids in suspension in the of the volatile portion in that direction 
In way of explanation, we quote Itural the discussion following presentation of mixture for a longer time than Chinese Other forces arise which cause the vola- 
the I niversity of ¢ alifornia Agricu Sura the paper the question was raised if the blue. If an enamel is prepared by mixing tile portion to reverse its natural upward 
ixperiment Station, Circular No. 31 ce: difference in amount of float observed a dark chrome green (which contains a movement and it moves downward 
“Termite Investigations committee Was could not be attributed to the quicker set high percentage of Chinese blue), with against the force of gravity and escapes 
formed less than two years ago > of the enamels containing the cold cut a varnish and placing the mix’ in a through the lower exposed portion of the 
operative effort between various Seo, rosin solutions, It was evident that this pebble mill and sampled after a 12-hour film, We submit that any color soluble 
tries concerned and the University of Cali- factor had much to do with the amount grind we will find that the Chinese blue 1” the liquid phase which leaves from the 
fornia. nn a ee on of float present. has been partially dissolved or dispersed hottom of the film will be deposited or 
pip Rh mete od ar mosociations, power Expr rimental data was also presented ay the liquid. | If this sample is flowed on ae ee ae te er ee eoition. 
companies, telephone and telegraph com- '° show that “fine or protracted grinding a panel the blue float becomes evident. We think this explains the color differ- 
panies and the Board of State Hiarbor 'educes the tendency to float.” This is if the grindings are continued another ence of the two films ‘and also accounts 
Commissioners of California. The com- easily demonstratable and ‘appears to 2 hours and sampled the amount of blue §4) Sno goat of blue in the inverted panel 
mittee has as its ultimate aim the discov- Support the conclusion that ‘lack of pig- in colloidal dispersion is increased and the We believe that the reason that paint 
ery of the most effective methods of pre- Ment wetting causes floating.’’ By con- floating becomes more pronounced. The men generally have considered gravity as 
vention and control of the damage done tinued grinding or trituration, all the rind can be continued until the particular 4 qetermining factor in color floating has 
by termites.” pigments in any enamel combination are liquid combination used is saturated with heen that the colors that have given most 
"The California Paint Superintendent's More completely dispersed and the float the Chinese blue and there no doubt Is 4 trouble have been light gravity pigments 
Club in co-operation with the subcommit- disappears. This method of correcting point at which maximum solubility and Chinese blue, carbon black, para red, ete: 
tee on chemistry of the termite investiga- floating troubles is common practice. We maximum float obtain. During this grind- Jy the case of chrome green the specific 
tion committee in making paint dura- ®re not so sure that we can conclude Ing Process, however, the lead chromate gravity of the lead chromate might vary 
bility. tests over preservative treated from this, however, that the float is due contained in the chrome green is affected jy different greens from 5.21 to 6% The 
woods, the obvious aim being to find pre- to lack of pigment wetting; we are rather eeioce grinding action of the mill. We Chinese blue has a specific gravity very 
servative treatments for wood that will inctimed to believe that the reverse is true. end ne 28 the grind ee ae close to 1.80, ; ; : 
reve ermite des ection and leave the Je have come to this conclusion after ne nate comes ore oroughly : 
coe 4 ee ee eee ae oo tests another year’s work, which we now an dispersed in the liquid due to a breaking Elementary Gravity Cause 
were confined to three woods, redwood, sent. OE ren” gn emcemarates ane perhaps 8 t an order to eliminate gravity as a con- 
r ! ¥ “ - f » varticle siz ty - o of Ie ati 76 « 
white pen and Douglas fir and eight : At the outset we wish to submit the continued arinding ‘this may ‘Progress to auammel nelng teiuidion tne wines = 
types of preservative treatments as fol- statement that any effort spent toward the point where the yellow is as evenly fic gravity of 1.38 and Sainegn blu em 
1OWS i determining causes for pigment floating dispersed through the enamel as the blue. a specific gravity of 1.80. 9 ae diue with 


Here you will 
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note the red is lighter in gravity than the 
blue. Panels which have been prepared 
for your inspection show a very decided 
blue float. We consider this as conclusive 
evidence that gravity is not a determining 
cause of pigment floating. sefore we 
leave this interesting experiment we wish 
to make this observation :—The toluidine 
red was selected to use with the Chinese 
blue, first because it was lighter in gravity 
than blue, second, because it was lighter 
in color and would produce color contrast 
if floating occurred, and third, because it 
is an insoluble non-bleeding color. The 
presence of the blue float supports the 
theory we advance namely, that _ one 
cause of color floating is color solubility 

The experimental results of different 
members of our committee working with 
chrome green enamels all checked. It was 
decided to further prove the € ffect of color 
solubility on loating by tinting 
white enamels lithopone and 
varnish, with soluble col- 
yellow, red, brown black. In 
every instance the soluble color showed 
up in the flowed film as a color float 
In these experiments we worked with 
clear, filtered solutions of the various 
dyes. Here it no doubt is a_ condition 
of true solution rather than colloidal dis- 
persion as is the with Chinese blue. 

The use of oil colors as tinting 
colors is not accepted practice in paint 
making for many good reasons aside from 
their tendency to float In lacquer man- 
ufacture, however, where more active sol- 
vents are used, the matter of color solu- 
bility is more important, for many colors 
that can be successfully used in paint 
making will bleed in lacquer solvents, and 
bleeding is another name for color float- 
ing. This particularly true of the ani- 
line colors. Lacquer formulators must be 
constantly on the alert for color solubility 
ind dry color manufacturers supplying 
pigments to the lacquer trade usually in- 
dicate the degree of resistance their colors 
have to lacquer thinners In lacquer 
films however, the objection to color solu- 
bilitv is not usually due to the appearance 
of color float. The reason for this is that 
practically all lacquers | applied by 
spraying. This method of application de- 
posits thin, even coats which dry rapidly, 
due to the volatility of the thinners. 

The movement of the liquid phase of a 
lacquer film does not continue for as long 
a time as is the case of an enamel or 
paint film and consequently flooding is 
arrested when the film sets. If however, 
the lacquer is applied by brush, by dip- 
ping or flowing methods the same ob- 
jectionable flooding or floating occurs, 
providing the tinting colors used are solu- 
ble or very completely dispersed, for these 
methods of application require slower 
evaporating films to permit proper flow 
and the liquid phase movement approach- 
es that of a varnish enamel film. Objec- 
tion to color solubility in lacquer films 
is most pronounced in instances where it 
is desired to recoat or stripe over surfaces 
which contain pigments that are soluble 
If light top coats are applied over such 
a film the soluble color will bleed through 
into the top film, a very definite instance 
of uniform pigment concentration at the 
surface which we refer to as flooding 

So far our discussion has been confined 
to floating or flooding caused by colors 
which tend to be soluble. We are quite 
aware of the fact that there are many 
examples of color floating of pigments 
that cannot be considered soluble in any 
the word. Perhaps 
forms is the best 
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accepted sense of 
carbon in its many : 
example of this type. Carbon is about as 
nonreactive chemically as any element 
It resists solution in acids or alkalies; 
it does not combine with other elements 
except under unusual conditions of tem- 
perature If then carbon floats when 
used as a paint pigment it must be due 
to some cause other than solubility vo 

We have neither the time nor the abil- 
itv to engage in a deep discussion ot the 
, technical side of this problem in 
chemistry. We wish to submit 

consideration, however, this 
thought. The usual forms of carbon sup- 
plied the paint formulators, as pigments 
are products of combustion which during 
one stage of manufacture are smoke. 
Regardless of different physical properties 
due to different sources of carbon or dif- 
ferent methods of producing it, it is gen- 
that the ultimate particle 
size of such smoke is rather small If 
this is true it would seem entirely possible 
that in paint making processes where such 
smoke is used that the action of mixing 
and grinding would have a tendency to 
diffuse or disperse this very fine pigment 
through the paint product very thorough- 
lv. It would also seem logical to suppose 
that this dispersion might proceed more 
rapidly with this smoke pigment than ‘it 
would with other pigments contained in 
the paint. If then fine dispersion was 
more quickly accomplished and the par- 
ticles were free to move in the liquid 
phase it would seem natural to suppose 
that they would concentrate in the top 
of the film in the same manner as the 
soluble colors. 


Previous Experiments 

To support this statement we refer back 
to last year’s paper which included an ex- 
periment of a gray enamel made from 
black, lithopone and varnish and ground 
in a pebble mill. Samples taken during 
the early part of the grind showed a very 
objectionable black float. After thirty- 
two hours of grinding there was no no- 
ticeable dimunition of floating. From 
then on progressive improvement was 
shown until at the end of seventy-two 
hours the float had disappeared. This 
presents a perfect picture of the point we 
wish to make. At the outset of the grind 
at least a portion of the black dispersed 
more rapidly than the lithopone. During 
the grind the lithopone continued to lag 
behind until a point of maximum disper- 
sion of the black was reached, From then 
on the lithopone continued to improve 
until a point was reached at seventy-two 
hours at which the lithopone was as uni- 
formly dispersed as the black and the 
color appeared uniform at the surface ; 
the float had disappeared. 

Instances of similar types of floating 
can be mentioned. We have all seen ex- 
amples of the reverse of the results men- 
tioned above, that is, in a mixture of 
white and black, the white would float. 
At the risk of appearing to contradict 
what we have stated above, that is, ina 
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and black, t white 
risk of appearing to 


have stated above, we 


submit that with the known variations In 
raw materials in our industry it 1 en- 
tirely possible that under certain condi- 
tions a white pigment may be used which 
is partly soluble, or if not soluble will 
disperse more rapidly in a given vehicle 
than the particular black used for tinting. 
Proof of this statement is possible when 
we consider that we can frequently ellmi-~ 
nate the white float by ul erent 
white pigment and keep all other lactors 
constant 
and 
We could 
floating that 
ed only by the 
tions of the myriad colors and pig- 
ments used in paint manufacture. We 
have tried to bring out representative ex~- 
amples of various types ol floating, and 
there are no doubt many which we have 
not mentioned. Before we leave the sub- 
ject we wish to mention that troublesome 
condition of floating apparent When an 
asphaltum black is pigmented with car- 
bon for the purpose ot changing color ot 
increasing hiding. In this case we have a 
black which is in solution in the liquid. 
That is asphaltum or gilsonite. In that 
solution is suspended a carbon black, It 
the carbon black is not perfectly dis- 
persed through the black solution it will 
form a contrasting color to the soluble 
black when flowed on a surface, and the 
effect is a non-uniform concentration ot 
color which we define as floating. 
In our work to determine some of the 
causes of pigment floating we have ap- 
pily found some methods for reducing or 
avoiding this objectionable condition, 
While this is beyond the our 
subject, still it perhaps is the most inter- 
esting and certainly the most practical 
feature of the investigation We have 
already made reference to the effect of 
long or protracted grinding. If the extra 
cost of this operation is not objectionable, 
that is one method of reducing or elimi- 
nating floating troubles. Our other sug- 
gestions may be common practice with 
many of you, but we think they are valu- 
able enough to include in this paper. 


Effect of Inert Pigments 
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Some years ago a manu- 
facturer had occasion to apply a certain 
green paint on one side of shade cloth 
which had previously been coated with a 
white paint on the other side This _ in 
the manufacture of duel color cloth. The 
writer Was called to note the results 
which can best be described by sayin 
that the white side of the cloth had be- 
come blue-and-white polka-d@ot_ effect. 
The blue from the green paint had pene- 
trated through the white in innumerable 
places, making the cloth wholly unfit for 
use. On investigation it was found that 
the green paint was made from a 25 per- 
cent chroce green ground in boiled oil and 
reduced to brushing consistency with 
naphtha. The chrome green was struck 
on a base of two parts of barytes and one 
part China clay. The paint ready to 
apply contained considerable Chinese blue 
in colloidal dispersion which actually bled 
through the cloth at points where the 
conditions were right for its penetration. 
Investigation proved that the inert pig- 
ments used to reduce the green had a 
marked effect on the amount of blue in 
free solution. Barytes alone with green 
increased the amount of free soluble blue 
Asbestine alone eliminated a traces of 
solubility, and between these two pig- 
ments were others with varying degrees 
of effectiveness in stopping this condition. 
Finally a green was made containing the 
same amount and quality of chrome 
green, struck on a base of equal parts of 
barytes, China clay and asbestine, and 
the problem was solved and no more 
polka-dot cloth was produced. It is evi- 
dent that this suggests a very important 
feature in connection with floating or 
flooding problems. No change in the 
chrome green or vehicles was made, the 
only change was in the inert. We proved 
that some inerts have no tendency to ab- 
sorb or hold the soluble blue, while others 
were capable of absorbing or holding it 
completely. In other words, inert pig- 
ments have absorptive or fixing proper- 
ties for colors in much the same manner 
as textiles do, and in textiles we know 
that a color might be absorbed and fixed 
on cotton but have no affinity for wool or 
vice versa. 

This early experimental work suggested 
further investigation this past year into 
the absorptive or mordant qualities of 
many pigments used in paint and enamel 
manufacture We have not been able to 
more than scratch the surface of this In- 
teresting subject. Our club wish to 
continue this same field’ of investigation 
and present it more completely next year, 
but our work has progressed to the point 
where we can make some interesting as- 
sertions 

Our tests 
tures containing colors 
the solubility of the color, the amount of 
float can be materially reduced ana, In 
many instances, eliminated if inert pig- 
ments like China clay, asbestine or tale 
are introduced It must be understood 
that the amount of inert necessary to ef- 
fectively stop floating depends to some ex- 
tent on the quality of the inert but 
largely to the amount of soluble color 
present We have found that twenty-five 
percent of the total pigment used is 
usually enough to materially reduce float- 
ing If a white pigment is used in the 
color combination, we have found by 
many confirming tests that zine oxide 
serves to fix and hold soluble colors per- 
haps better than any other white. We 
are not sure whether this is due to 
greater absorptive properties or to 
quicker or more thorough dispersion, but 
in any event in such products where zine 
oxide can be used, its presence reduces 
floating very satisfactorily. We submit 
several panels to demonstrate this. 

In presenting this paper we make no 
claim to originality. The experiments 
and conclusions may be common knowl- 
edge to many of you, but if they are, you 
have managed to keep yvour own counsel, 
for we have not heard the subject dis- 
cussed among paint men along these 
lines. We wish, however, to quote from 
Leighous’ ‘‘Chemistry of Materials of the 
Machine and Building Industries,” page 
286, In discussing lake pigments he says 
“the colors used should be insoluble in 
water, oil and the ordinary solvents used 
in paints and varnish. But it often hap- 
pens that they are not insoluble, and then 
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the coloring matter of the pigment dis- 
soives in the vehicle and in repainting 
may even diffuse through the superim- 
posed layer of paint. If the top coat is 
ot a ditferent color, this is very objection- 
able. This diffusion of color is known 
among painters as ‘bleeding’. It may be 
overcome by the well-known property of 
carbon in absorbing coloring matter.” 
This indicates that as far back as 1917, 
when this book was published, Leighous 
had done some work on the same general 
problem that we have worked on the past 
year, 


Conclusions 


In conclusion we wish to 
our work as follows:— 


1. Color 


summarize 


condi- 
top of 


. floating or flooding is a 
tion of color concentration at the 
@ film. It can also be defined as unequal 
dispersion of the pigments in the film. 
_2. Two of the major causes for unequal 
dispersion are:— 

(a) Differences in 
the pigments. 

(b) Differences in ease or rate of dis- 
persion of the pigments. 

3+ Floating or flooding can be reduced or 
eliminated by:— 

(a) Selection of insolublé 
_(b) Using pigments of 
tive values, when soluble 
be avoided. 

_(c) Selecting pigments 
Similar dispersion rates in 
liquids employed. 

_(d) Equalizing differences in 
sion by continued grinding 
The following paper was read by 

Courtland F. Carrier, of the Missouri 
Paint and Varnish Company, on behalf 
of the Paint and Varnish Production 
Men’s Club, of St. Louis 
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Drier Standardization 


“What's in a name?” Only a designa- 
tion, if it is merely a word apart from 
the thing itself, but “name” may involve 
character, reputation, honor and fame. 
A new word may be coined from any 
euphonious combination of letters, but 
“Aridyne,” derived from two roots mean- 
ing dry and power respectively, has a 
descriptive significance which makes it a 
very apt term, and it does not seriously 
desecrate the laws of orthography, even 
though it is a Latin-Greek hybrid, lack- 
ing in “pride of ancestry.” A unit of 
drying power by any other name might 
be quite as useful, but now that the 
christening is over, perhaps the infant 
may be permitted to live and grow. 

The confusion and retarded progress 
which has resulted from the lack of any 
recognized standard unit of drying power, 
or of any co-ordinated uniform mode of 
expressing data on driers, which would 
make specifications, formulas or research 
work directly comparable, was called to 
the attention of the St. Louis Paint and 
Varnish Production Men’s Club in a paper 
entitled, “Standardization of Driers.” The 
text is available in the “Digest,” No. 97, 
of June, 1930, page 184, and also in the 
“American Paint Journal” of June 2, 1930, 
page 70. Various theories for the action 
of driers were outlined. To mitigate the 
very unsatisfactory situation in the drying 
art mentioned above, it was recommended 
that all drier data be expressed in terms 
of the relative percentage by weight of 
drier metal and drying oils only, which 
is a steadily growing practice of the best 
authorities. It was further suggested that 
a liquid drier containing 6.4 ounces of 
oil-soluble metallic lead in one U. S. gal- 
lon be adopted as a standard drier of 100 
proof strength. 

The above mentioned paper laid special 
stress on the chemical analysis of the 
drier as the criterion of standardization, 
rather than on the actual drying power. 
In the present paper it is hoped to show 
both the feasibility and necessity of con- 
sidering the 100 proof as 100 units, or 
aridynes, of drying powe without de- 
parting from the rigid mathematical 
standard based on chemical analysis as 
originally proposed. This change of view 
is necessitated by the possibility of having 
driers of unequal drying power in certain 
cases where the chemical analysis would 
indicate equal drying power For ex- 
ample, a chemical determination of the 
percentage of lead does not explain why 
equal quantities of metallic lead from 
fused lead resinate and precipitated lead 
resinate do not necessarily have the same 
actual drying power 

Before the aridyne can be accepted as 
one of the standard units in and 
engineering, it must be subjected to most 
pitiless criticism to ascertain whether it 
will meet the exacting requirements for 
a standard unit. If worthy of adoption 
ind general acceptance by science and 
industry, the will be no different 
than those to which all other accepted 
units of the past have been subjected 

First:—It must be susceptible to ex- 
pression in simple mathematical terms. 

Second :—It must be readily and iden- 
tically reproduceable 

Third :—It must be 
versally applicable, 


Choosing a Standard Unit 


Most of the established units, or on- 
stants, are simple because they are meas- 
ures of some physical dimension, or prop- 
erty, but many are comparative expres- 
sions of some intangible effect that is 
variable and dependent upon personal 
judgment. In the latter case, the var- 
iables must be limited by explicit defini- 
tion and the personal factor reduced to 
the lowest possible dimension. For ex- 
ample, to measure the length of this room 
in feet is a precise and simple operation, 
but to determine the unit strength of a 
batch of antitoxin, so that exactly the 
correct dose may be given, is accom- 
plished quite as satisfactorily in spite of 
the fact that human judgment must be 
depended upon to interpolate guinea-pig 
mortality into terms of human vitality. 
Therefore, it is not inconsistent with the 
best scientific practice to depend upon 
judgment of drying effect, based upon an 
arbitrarily selected standard of constant 
value, for the basis of a standard unit of 
drying ‘power. 

The aridyne requires explicit definition 
and limitation to meet the rigid ordeal 
of initiation into the realm of accepted 
scientific units. An aridyne is the drying 
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tests 
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power of 0.064 ounce of metallic lead in 
the form of an oil-soluble lead compound 
dispersed in a volatile solvent. Possible 
variables are greatly reduced by this 
limitation to oil soluble lead compounds 
that can be dispersed in a volatile solvent 
without the aid of any extra constituent, 
such as oils, gums or free acid 

A liquid drier of 100 aridyne strength, 
containing 6.4 ounces of metallic lead in 
one U. 8S. gallon will be found to be a 
very convenient standard drier for practi- 
cal use. It will be observed that the num- 
ber 6.4 is easily divisible by all the units 
of liquid measure in terms of simple whole 
numbers, i.e, a quart will contain 1.6 
ounces of lead, a pint 0.8 ounce and a 
fluid ounce 0.05 ounce of lead respective- 
ly. It also happens that the computation 
of lead to linseed oil works out in very 
simple figures. The number of ounces 
in one gallon of linseed oil by weight is 
so close to the number of fluid ounces in 
a gallon, that for ordinary mental com- 
putations it may be assumed to be the 
same If 0.1 percent of lead is to be 
added to 1 gallon of linseed oil, the weight 
may be taken as 0.128 ounce of lead 
without introducing an error of over a 
few thousandths of an ounce. This quan- 
tity of lead is exactly the weight corre- 
sponding to 2 aridynes of straight lead 
drier. A gallon of standard 100 aridyne 
lead drier will therefore furnish lead for 
50 gallons linseed oil to contain 0.1 per- 
cent lead, for 25 gallons of oil to contain 
0.2 percent lead, for 12% gallons oil with 
0.4 percent lead, and so on for all simple 
proportions. The addition of 5 to 10 per- 
cent by volume of liquid drier to linseed 
oil conforms with common practice. From 
the above it will be seen that the volume 
and percentage relationships of driers and 
oils can be computed and expressed by 
use Of very simple mathematical terms 
and the aridyne can claim to meet the 
first essential requirement. 


No Unit Heretofore 


Up to this time, there has been no rec- 
ognized unit for expressing drying power. 
This may be taken as good evidence that 
the time Was not yet ripe for the estab- 
lishment of such a standard unit, for 
there was no readily available drier that 
could be brought into a liquid state at a 
definite concentration and depended upon 
to remain at uniform strength. Resinates 
or linoleates of lead of good quality are 
readily available but neither otf them are 
at ali stable when dispersions are at- 
tempted in volatile solvents. An excess 
ot free acid is required for any degree 
of stability and oils, gums or special 
solvents are more or less necessary. It 
is difficult if not impossible to produce 
two batches of such liquid driers by the 
Same formula from the same raw mate- 
rials that will have the same drying power, 
and what is still worse, the drying power 
and general stability do not seem to re- 
main constant after a chemical analysis 
has been 

At the time of our earlier paper it was 
hoped to find that the determination of 
the metallic content of a liquid drier 
would serve as the basis for measuring 
the drying power in terms of drying 
units per given volume, but there is 
much scattered evidence of anomalies that 
require explanations which might com- 
plete!y discredit any system based solely 
on analysis. It is quite possible, as point- 
ed out above, to have equality of metallic 
content without necessarily having equal 
drying power Driers of such uncertain 
properties could not meet the second re- 
quirement of being readily and identically 
reproduceable and therefore cannot be 
used as standards. If such a thing is 
possible, the consideration of a tentative 
standard must discard from the start 
all factors upon which there is not a 
reasonable unanimity of opinion, and the 
number of factors upon which there is 
any unanimity of opinion is very limited 

The difficulty seems to have been over- 
come by the recent appearance on the 
market of a new type of metallic drying 
compound that is readily soluble in vola- 
tile solvents without the aid of any free 
acid, oils, gums or addition agents of any 
kind. The have the great advantage of 
forming clear solutions, free from sep- 
arated matter which apparently remain 
ef constant composition for indef{nite 
periods, In other words, it is possible 
to make a liquid drier so simple that it 
contains nothing but the metallic drier 
compound and a suitable solvent, thus 
eliminating a large number of possible 
variables at the outset, We have here 
for your inspection a liquid lead drier of 
approximately 100 aridyne concentration 
which was made by simple fusion of the 
lead compound at a low temperature and 
reduction with mineral spirits only. This 
is now over ten months old, perfectly 
clear, light-colored and almost absolutely 
free of any trace of separated solid. By 
making an analysis of either the raw ma- 
terial or the solution, standard liquid 
driers of definite metal content can _ be 
conveniently prepared, which will remain 
constant until used. The complete solu- 
bility of the solid makes possible the 
curate reproduction per formula of any 
desired drier concentration, once the an- 
alysis of the solid is known, therefor: 
a drier on the aridyne standard made 
from this type of metallic drier seems t 
meet the second requirement for stand- 
ard unit, of being readily and accurately 
reproduceable. 
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Theory of Drying 

Mathematical convenience and scienti- 
fic accuracy are no less essential in the 
practical application, or third test for a 
unit, than in the first two tests, but they 
exist in vain if the unit cannot be ap- 
plied in all cases under every ‘possible 
variation of conditions with unfailing re- 
liability Before applying the last and 
crucial test, it might be well to orientate 
our ideas on drying and review the theory 
of drying that for the moment seems to 
cover best the past, present and future. 

Certain types of coatings dry in the 
sense that they lose a constituent which 
has imparted the state of wetness, as by 
evaporation, but these do not require the 
assistance of a drying agent. The driers 
are only concerned in that type of drying 
involving a change from liquid to solid 
state, in which evaporation may or may 
not be involved, but in which chemical, or 
physico-chemical alterations are essential. 
Oxidation plays a most important part in 
the solidification, or drying of the so- 
called drying oils, but the catalytic theory 
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for the accelerating action of a small 
amount of certain metallic compounds 
offers more of an explanation of the oxida- 
tion process rather than a fundamental 
hypothesis of drying itself. It ultimately 
became evident that drying was more than 
simply the oxidation of a liquid to another 
substance which was solid. Solidification 
is possible without oxidation and drying 
can be made to take place in the absence 
of oxygen. The most comprehensive 
theory takes drying into the field of col- 
loid chemistry. 

Drying oils, and oils or varnishes com- 
posed partly thereof, are not simple chem- 
ical compounds, but appear to be extreme- 
ly close blended mixtures, the constituents 
of which are at least for the moment in 
a state of stable equilibrium with each 
other. Mixtures of this type are called 
colloidal solutions. They differ from or- 
dinary solutions in many ways, due prob- 
ably to the fact that in colloidal solutions 
the molecules are thought to act in groups 
while in the simple solutions they are 
more individually dispersed, or even elec- 
trolytically disassociated. As long as the 
equilibrium is not disturbed the colloidal 
solution may seem like a simple uniform 
substance and maintain its physical state 





indefinitely. The slightest change in any 
one factor may be sufficient to destroy 


the balance and when equilibrium is again 
restored the physical state may be quite 
different. Some colloidal solutions will 
change quite rapidly from liquid to solid 
condition when some external agency up- 
sets the equilibrium Such agencies are 
evaporation of some constituent, oxidation 
by the atmosphere, change of temperature, 
or even the lapse of sufficient time. Where 
actual chemical change has been involved 
in the process the ckange of physical 
State is not apt to be reversible. 

The immediate interest, the 
drying of oils, seems adequately explain- 





case of 


able along these lines. Slight oxidation 
ot the oil, which is accelerated by the 
presence of a drier, forms a new chemi- 


cal substance that seems to disturb the 
equilibrium and it is no longer capable 
of remaining with the other constituents 
in a unitormly liquid state, but tends to 
separate as a solid. When the amount 
of this solid material becomes sufficient 
to act as a skeleton for the rest of the 








mass, We find the entire mass taking on 
the properties of a solid even though 
much of it may still be in the form of 
liquid particles dispersed in the meshes 
of the solid skeleton. This does not re- 
quire complete oxidation, which is very 
fortunate, for even the best of driers 


would not solidify the oil within any con- 
venient time if it were necessary to oxi- 
dize all of the oil. 


Possibility of New Agent 


While oxidation seems to be the only 
type of drying that is involved in paint 
and varnish practice, it requires no very 
great stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive the possibility that some other agent 
will be discovered which will act on the 
colloidal equflibrium and solidify the oil 
without oxidation. A unit of drying 
power, defined as the aridyne is, in terms 


of a definite physical quantity of metal 
contained, would only be applicable to 
driers of the oxidation type if only the 


metal established the 
Standard, but as a measure of a certair 
effect it can be applied to measure any 
similar effect regardless of how produced 
Unless prophetically devised, a standard 
unit will too soon have to be altered or 
entirely abandoned. 


It will hardly be disputed that oxida- 
tion is one of the main factors in the 
ultimate destruction of a paint or var- 
nish film, yet in order to secure drying 
within a practical time limit, we delib- 
erately add substances which give th: 
process of destruction a flying start. Is 


percentage of 


it too much to hope that a new drying 
or solidifying agent of the type sug- 
gested above may be discovered? tub- 
ber technology has made miraculous 
strides since the discovery of the retard- 
ers. These cut down the oxidation and 
so prolong the life of tires and other 


rubber articles. Unfortunately the addi- 
tion of a retarder to paint would cut 
down the oxidation to a point where it 
might not dry in weeks, but if the neces- 





sity of oxidation as an essential part of 
the drying process could be eliminated, 
then it would be possible to add anti- 


prolong their life 
type of drying 
contain any me- 
therefore if the 


oxidants to oils and 
materially. This new 
agent will possibly not 
tallic element whatever, 
old aridyne lead drier standard is still 
to be of any use, it must be based on its 
absolute drying effect and only be con- 
cerned with the use of lead as a con- 
venient means of obtaining the standard 
effect. In the “Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Manager” of November 19, 1929, 
page 14, the suggestion is made by Mor- 
rell and Marks that certain organic bases 
containing no metal have an accelerating 
effect on drying, though not without oxi- 
dation. We cannot but feel that such an 
obvious improvement is ultimately in- 
evitable, but regardless of such revolu- 
tionary changes a unit based on the effect 
produced will always be applicable, there- 
fore the aridyne meets the test of uni- 
versal applicability. 


Experimental Study Required 





The accuracy of the application is a 
matter of detail which will require ¢ 
perimental study and development over 


a long period, by individuals and commit- 
tees in much the same way that all sci- 
entific standards have been gradually re- 
fined. The simplest method is to select 
a representative sample of good quality 
drying oil, preferably raw linseed, and 
use this as the basis for comparative 
tests. Two equal portions of this oil are 
treated with denitely measured quantities 
of standard 100 aridyne drier and the 
unknown drier respectively and the two 
allowed to dry at the same time under as 
nearly identical conditions as is possible. 
The relative time required to produce the 
same state of dryness in the two samples 
is then a measure of the relative drying 
power of the unknown in terms of the 
standard. 

This procedure eliminates most of the 
factors of variable nature, with values 
about which very little is definitely 
known, but it still leaves the setting of 
the dry point to human judgment. For 
ordinary technical application, this simple 
method will serve as a means of checking 
the relative drying power of batches of 


drier, or of the drying properties of lots 
of oil with the same drier, but when it 
involves different metals, or investigation 
of the variations in special drying fac- 
tors, some more precise method is essen- 


tial. The dry point may be indicated by 
weight. It has been suggested by Marling 


that an increase of 11% in weight may 
be taken as an indication of the dry point 
for linseed oil. If this figure be taken 


as a basis, then the time required to 
produce this increment of weight in two 
comparative samples may be fixed with 


satisfactory accuracy, but it should be 
kept in mind that this weight increase 
is really a measure of the oxidation and 
not necessarily of the actual drying. In 
cases of drying where the comparative 
conditions are so closely parallel that the 
oxidation is a straight line function of 
the drying, this weighing of the progress 
of the oxidation becomes a very accurate 
indicator of the dry point, but serious 
errors will creep in if the two samples 
under comparison are not strictly paral- 
lel. Until some better method is devised, 
this seems to be the best one to use for 
accurate comparisons, using every pre- 
caution to avoid introduction of any vari- 
able the value of which is unknown. 


Until the whole drying problem is more 
fully understood, it would seem wise to 
make tests by several different methods 
before drawing too broad _ conclusions 


from any tests on drying power of driers, 
or drying behavior of oils. It seems as if 
with a proper exercise of good judgment, 
that the accuracy of the application of 
the aridyne standard can be safely relied 
upon in technical and scientific drying 
problems. 

The adoption of a uniform mode of ex- 
pression for drier literature in terms of 
metal to drying oil and of an accurate 





standard of drying power, such as the 
Suggested aridyne, should permit more 
rapid progress in the solution of many 
unsettled problems :— 

What if any influence has the acid 


radical of the drier compound, assuming 
the quantity of oil soluble metal to be 
constant? 

To what extent is the drying power 
affected by variations in temperature, hu- 
midity, light and other possible influ- 
ences? 

What is the quantitative 
retarding effect of substances 
fere with drying? 

Assuming the drier metal to be 
pletely dispersed in an oil, to what ex- 
tent is the drying influenced by the 
method of incorporating the drier in the 
oil? 

To what extent, if any, is the drying 
power of a complete dispersed metallic 
drier influenced by the composition of the 
vehicle in which it is dispersed? 

These and many other questions might 
be answered now either wholly or in part 
if the vast amount of past research work 
had been recorded in terms that made all 


the 
inter- 


value of 
that 


com- 





the experiments readily comparable 
This situation can only be corrected by 
action of the official bodies of the indus- 
try and the co-operaticn of individual 


workers in conforming 
system which may be 
adoption of the aridyne as a standard 
unit must stand or fall on its own indi- 
vidual merits. The need exists, and un- 
less something better can be suggested, 
triendly consideration is requested. 


With any unified 
adopted. The 


Summary 
The “aridyne,’’ meaning drying power, 
appropriate name for 


is suggested as an 


a standard unit in the evaluation of 
driers. 
The value is defined as the drying 


power of 0.064 ounce of oil-soluble metal- 
lead dispersed in a volatile solvent 
Three tests are required of a 
unit:— 
1. Simple mathematical 
Reproduceability. 
8. Universal applicability. 


The aridyne 
requirements, 
to attention, 
give careful 





SClel 


expression. 





is thought to meet these 
its utility has been called 
and the industry urged to 
consideration to adoption. 
The following paper by Dr. Wilhelm 
Krumbhaar, director of the Institute 
of Varnish Research, in Germany, was 


next presented: — 
Blooming of 
y . .* 
Varnish Films 
For a great many years our industry 
has been interested in the all important 
problem of the blooming of varnish films 
Without its efforts having led so far to 
any practical rules. The good results ob- 
tained now and then in the manufacture 
of varnishes free of bloom were merely 
accidental, and could be reproduced only 
by carefully repeating such accidentally 
found condition The working on this 
problem has been made so particularly 
difficult, because it was not pointed out 
clearly which kind of blooming was 
meant Neither the loss of gloss formed 
on each varnish film by oxidation and 


disintegration of the surface is concerned 


nor the decay of gloss, which can be 
seen on each varnish film directly ex- 
posed to rain, and which is especially 


noticeable in varnishes containing limed 


rosin. Neither is meant that varnish 
bloom that comes from the sweating out 


of foreign non-comptible substances, as 


for instance wax, paraffine-oil, kerosene 
and others. Further, it is of no use to 
talk in this connection of the blushing 
and blooming of nitrocellulose lacquers, 


causes of which are well known. 

The phenomenon of the blooming of 
varnish films is quite different, but it is 
a very well characterized manifestation: 
it is a bluish-white bloom, its intensity 
varying from a weak bluish shine to a 
strong whitish cover. It is developing on 
the completely dried film, sometimes 
shortly after the drying process, some- 
times at a later time. This bloom can be 





wiped away in its early stage, but will 
always return, As time proceeds, the 
surface is affected and the gloss de- 





creases, but as a rule no complete loss of 
gloss and destruction of the surface oc- 
curs. This bloom develops particularly 
on such films which are exposed to 
draught, such as on corridors, gangways, 
staircases, kitchens, toilets, in one word. 
everywhere, where the temperature of 
the air as well as its contents in moisture 
and vitiated atmosphere change to a high 


degree; it develops considerably slower 
under more even conditions. 
Furthermore, the blooming depends on 
the moment at which, during and after 
the drying process, the film may be ex- 
posed to unfavorable influences, a fresh 
film being more sensitive than an old one. 
Generaliy only fresh films have to be 
taken into consideration, as in practical 
use the unfavorable influences are work- 
ing already on the film while still drying. 
It is important for the varnish maker 
to have a clear mental picture of the 
actual process of the blooming of films. 
Microscopic observation of the beginning 
bluish shine shows, that in its early stage 
fine bubbles of moisture are depositing 
themselves on the surface, especially on 
microscopic cells of corrosion, Here 
moisture adheres before all, because the 
oxidation products, which are developing 
on those parts, are water attractive. 








When the blooming becomes more dis- 
tinct, crystals of different size are to be 
seen by the microscope. They are sepa- 


moisture 
down or 


themselves out of the 
when the liquid is cooled 


rating 
drops, 


has evaporated through exterior condi- 
tions. 
How to Avoid Blooming 
But more interesting than all different 


ideas about the nature of blooming is the 
question of how to avoid the blooming ot 
varnishes and how to produce non-bloom- 
ing products I studied this question by 
eareful and systematic investigation in 
long series of trial batches. The method 
applied in these experiments has been as 
follows:—Varnishes were made according 
to plant experiences, components, ratios 





and conditions being varied according to 
the special questions. They were put i 
the usual way on iron-panels, that were 
primed by a black dull coat, as blooming 
was to be seen the best on this priming 
coat. Great care had to be paid to a 
uniform priming, in order to get com 
parable results, as after Many experi- 


ences blooming is very much affected by 
the primer, on top of which the varnish 
is coated. 

The different varnish-combinations were 
put on four different, but equally pre- 
pared, iron-panels which, after drying 
tackfree, were observed at different 
places, that is to say:— 

1. In a draughty entrance hall, 

2. Near a kitchen, 

8. On an open, though rain-protected, porch 

4. In a living room 





As far as the basic conditions for a 
blooming of the varnish were lying in 
the varnish itself, the bloom developed 
on all of the four different panels, ap- 
pearing in the just mentioned succession 
of number one to four All dates given 
below are average results, gained from 


those four trial-panels. The beginning of 
the blooming always developed quite 
denly, usually overnight, so that the ex- 
act time could be fixed easily 

The simplest task to begin with was to 
study the influence of the different metals 


sud- 


on blooming, which are used in form 
of oxides or hydro-oxides for the neu- 
tralizing of rosin or as driers. Trials 
were made with calcium, manganese, bis- 
muth, lead, zine, and cobalt. One hun- 
dred parts of rosin were treated at 465 
with two parts of the respective metal- 


oxide and six quarts of calcium-hydrate 
the resinates then were heated with one 
hundred and fifty parts of refined linseed 


oil in a current of carbon-dioxide at 510 
for about eight hours, until a dilution 
ratio of 65 parts non-volatile to 35 parts 


of mineral spirits was reached. In the 
varnish containing only calcium the rosin 
was hardened with 8& percent of lime. 
The trial with cobalt was made with an 
amount of not more than 0.2 percent of 
metal-oxide, taking into consideration the 


very pronounced drying effect of cobalt 
In this case the percentage of calcium- 





hydrate was increased correspondingly. 


The results gained from the observa- 
tion of these panels are most interesting ; 
they prove that the different metals have 


a very different tendency to blooming 
Caleium and manganese do not produce 
any bloom, bismuth, lead and zine develop 
bloom to some extent, and cobalt to a very 
high degree. Because of the practical im- 
portance of these questions an exact de- 
scription concerning each metal will be 
made in the following. 


No Bloom from Calcium 
Calcium has no tendency whatever to 
form bloom On such films only the 
loss begins to diminish after some time, 
however not due to blooming, but to a 
gradual disintegration of the surface by 
decomposition of the limed rosin In 





order to study the influence of different 
amounts of calcium, varnishes with re- 
sinates containing 8, 6, 5, 3, and 1 percent 
calcium-hydroxide were made The first 
three batches had the same acid number 
of ten after the process of cooking, while 
the acid value of the varnishes with 3 


resinate did 





and 1 percent of lime in the 

= 
not go below twenty-two, respectively 
thirty The two latter samples showed 


only a couple 
the high 
The other var- 
acid number ten 


blooming within 
consequence of 
abietie acid. 
with the 


intensive 
of days, in 
tent of free 
nishes however, 


con- 


proved to stay free of bloom. Therefore 
in making such varnishes not less that 
h percent calcium-hydrate have to_ be 
used in liming the rosin. On the othe 
hand, the amount of lime must not sur- 
pass & percent, as larger percentages are 


oleates during the 
process of cooking, causing the varnish to 
check while drying Besides this the films 
of such varnishes have a peculiar smoot! 
surface, which may not be wetted by a 
second coating. 

These peculiar phenomena due to 
reactions between limed rosin and linseed 
oil, having the effect that the calcium 
is existing not only as resinate, but also 
as oleate in the batch. Therefore, it is 
important to know whether the differe nt 
compounds of the calcium have a different 
influence on blooming. At first, pure cal- 
cium resinate was tested. For this pur- 
pose a varnish was made by treating a 
50-percent solution of rosin in mineral 
spirits with 7 pereent (referring to the 
weight of rosin) of calcium hydrate at 
230-250°, and by adding to this solution 
one and a half as much linseed oil as 
resinate was present. The linseed oil 
contained some manganese as drier, The 
film of this varnish remained just as free 
from blooming as the other one, just 


forming calcium 


are 
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described, obtained by heating resinate 
and oil together. 

To study the influence of calcium oleate 
only additions of oleate to the resinate 
could be tested, impossible 
to make a varnish merely of 


calcium-oleate and 3 


because it is 
sting 


con 


linseed oil Thus 3 





percent of calcium-hydrate were dissolved 
at 520° in the linseed oil and 25 percent 
of this solution were added to the limed 
rosin. The amount of linseed oil used in 
this batch was measured i Way as to 
get one and a half parts of oil on 





part of calcium-resinate and oleate. 
film of this varnish did not bik 
and therefore it can be tated that cal- 
cium in no chemical form whatsoe. 1A 
blooming. 


cause 


Tests with Congo-copal 


The capacity of calcium to act, » t 
say, aS preventer of looming is very re- 
markable, especially when considering th 


fact that limed rosin gets easily dex 

posed through water. Of course, tl 
good effect of calcium is to be seen es 
pecially in gum-copal varnishes. AS al 


example, Il am mentioning here some tests 


made with Congo-copal varnishes treated 
with calcium hydrate in different ways 
To the Congo-gum after running one per- 
cent of calcium-hydrate was added at 
570°, which dissolved easily without mak- 


ing the batch too viscous. After the lime 
was clearly dissolved two parts of linseed 


oil were added and the batch was cooked 
at 535° to the right consistency Then 
it was thinned down in the usual way, 


some manganese was added as drier and 
the whole was filtered carefully. This 
product was compared to a varnish made 
in exactly the same manner, however, 





without addition of calcium-hydrate. The 
films of the product, free of lime, got a 
bloom in a short time, while the varnish 
with the limed gum remained free from 
any blooming for a long time The 


amount ot calc 
the nature of the 
using Congo o1 






needed depends upon 
n; for instance, when 
however, 





ialf percent, 





when using Manila, a little more is need- 
ed. Though the melted gum, according to 
its acid number takes up from two to 
three percent «¢ calcium hydrate, the 
quantity of lime has to be kept as low 
as possible in practical us¢ It raises the 
melting point of the gum considerably 
and therefore makes the handling of the 
batch difficult. 


Furhermore, trials were made with gum 
copal varnishes treated with lime at or- 
dinary temperature by rotating in a drum. 


A varnish of the type mentioned above 
made of Congo gum and linseed oil, 


was treated for sixteen hours with one 
percent of calcium hydrate and was fil- 
tered after settling. A further test was 
made in the same way, adding besides 
the lime one percent of watertree zinc 
sulphate, which as is well Known, facili- 
tates the reaction between varnish and 
driers. The panel tests of these samples 


treatment with lime 
less suscepti- 
must be 


proved that the cold 
makes the films considerably 
ble to blooming. However, it 





borne in mind that by this treatment 
blooming only is retarded, but not com- 
pletely inhibited A favorable influence 
is noticed when adding zine sulphate. 
Similar to calcium, manganese is an 
agent that does not produce any bloom 
To get a clear picture tests were made 
concerning the kind of chemical com- 


quantity of 


pounds and regarding the 
For this pur- 


manganese in the varnish. 


pose varnishes were made of one part 
of limed rosin and one and a half parts 
of linseed oil in the usual manner and 


treated with manganese in different ways. 
One batch was heated with one percent 
of manganese oxide (referring to oil) be- 
fore thinning. To another one was added, 
amount 


atter thinning, a corresponding 

of manganese resinate, and into a third 
sample manganese Oleate Was Incorpo- 
rated in the same way. The films of 


these three varnishes remained free of 
ganese is existing in the varnish, is of no 
importance for the blooming effect, a rule 
that is not so very well known in our line 
that the chemical form, in which man- 


blooming, which leads to the conclusion 


Manganese Studied 


The influence of different amounts ol 
Manganese was studied in two series ol 
trials, one with gum varnish, the other 
with rosin varnish. The first one con- 
sisted of Congo gum, which was heated 
with one and a half parts of linseed oil; 
the latter one consisted of limed rosin, 
cooked with one and a half parts of oil, 
made of two-thirds linseed oil and one- 
third wood oil. In both series batches 
with 0.4, 0.8 and 1.6 percent of manganese 
(figured on oil) Were made. The panels 
coated with all these varnishes gave a 


result that was very surprising. Increase 
of the manganese quantity decreases the 
blooming, as far as it develops in conse- 





quence of other Constituents, as for in- 
stance in the cases just mentioned in 
consequence of unlimed Congo gum or 


highly heat 


ed wood oil. In both series ot 
trials increasing 


amounts of manganese 






not only retarded the blooming, but als« 
diminished its’ intensity. Other test 
contirmed this surprising fact and thus 





well-known rule, 
larger additions of 
cause stronger blooming, does no 
ie for manganese, buf that exactly 
the contrary is true. Therefore, in mak- 
ing bloom-free varnishes always as mut 

manganese as the color of the varnis 

allows should be used. 

Contrary to manganese, lead has a 
strong blooming effect, no matter whether 
the lead has been added as oxide during 
the cooking period or whether it has been 
added after thinning, as resinate or 
oleate. The more lead is contained in the 
varnish, the quicker and stronger the film 
will bloom. Already an addition as small 
as one-half percent of lead (referring to 
oil) is sufficient to cause blooming. 

Furthermore, another metal, similar to 


showed that the old 
cording to which 





lead in drying effect, bismuth, was ex- 
amined. Trial batches made of one part 
of rosin with a little manganese and one 


half parts of linseed oil, to 
always increasing quantities of bismuth 
as resinate were added, were thinned 
down and tested in the usual way. Only 
amounts of more than 3 percent of bis- 
muth (referring to oil) showed a visible 
effect, which means that bismuth influ- 
ences blooming much less than lead. 
Zine also is a metal causing bloom in 
varnish films similar to lead, the degree 


and a which 
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of blooming depending on the amount of 
incorporated metal. 

Cobalt, undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing drier amongst the metals, Was espe- 
cially tested. Cobalt already in smallest 
quantities shows a strong tendency to 
bloom. The compound, in which it is 
present in the varnish, is of no import- 
ance to blooming, and therefore it does 
not matter whether the cobalt is incor- 
porated during the cooking period or 
added to the thinned varnish in the form 
of resinate or oleate. The amount ol 
cobalt plays a different role, depending 
upon the nature of the varnish. Long oil- 
zum varnishes bloom the more inten- 
sively and the quicker the more cobalt 
they contain. Concerning rosin varnishes 
this rule does not apply, but there exists 
an optimum for the amount of. cobalt, 
inasmuch as at first smaller additions re- 
sult in a stronger blooming effect than 
higher percentages, and that only by tur- 
ther increasing the quantity of cobalt 
blooming is accelerated. This very pecu- 
liar resuit may explain many @ phe nome-~ 
non shared in practical use. Very 
noticeable is further the fact that even 
the very smallest addition ot cobalt will 
result in blooming—0.005 percent (figured 
on oil), that means a_trace of metal in 
the varnish will be sufficient to make the 


bloom. 
Qualities of Linseed Oil 


As can be seen from the various 
described above, pure 
oil does not make the varnishes bloom 
lt is a well-known_ fact, however, that 


varnishes short in oil give blooming films, 


ind therefore it is of practical importance 
1 r linseed 


to know the minimum amount of i 
oil, necessary for varinishes staying free 
of bloom. Just as important is the ques- 
tion how the method of cooking: the oil, 
how stand oil and blown Oils influence 
the blooming The trial batches of the se 
tests Were made with manganese as drier 
mly, the rosin was lh¢ utralized with /¢ 
yy reent of calcium hydrate, and the 
Congo after running was treated with 
one-half percent of lime at 010 deg. 

To get a clear picture ol these 
tions, at first mixtures of calcium res- 
inate and linseed oil were tested; they 
were prepared by adding increasing 
amounts of linseed oil to a solution of 
limed rosin in mineral spirits, made by 
treating rosin dissolved in this solvent 
with calcium hydrate at 230 to 250 deg. 
After six weeks the panels showed that 
the varnishes with small additions of oil 
from one-half to one and a quarter parts 
of oil to one part of limed rosin bloomed 
considerably, and that varnishes free of 
bloom are resulting if at least one and a 
half parts of oil and more are present. 
By using less than this minimum of oil 
the varnish films will always bloom and 
that the more the less oil is used. In 
surpassing the limit, the films remain 
free of bloom and that the more reliable 
the more oil is used. This remarkable 
result was confirmed through another 
series of trials in which limed rosin was 
heated with linseed oil at 500 deg. for 
eight hours. 

it can be well understood that the com- 
hinations of one and a half parts of lin- 
seed oil to one part of rosin are espe- 
‘ally apt to study the influence of dif- 
ferent processes of varnish making. First 
of all, three different varnishes of the 
type just described were made in varying 
the stage of polymerization; that is to 
say, varnishes of the same consistency 
hut with 30, 40, and 50 percent content 
of thinner. The panel tests showed no 
differences, thus proving that the degree 
of bodying has no effect on blooming. 
The same holds true for the temperature 
of the polymerization; varnishes which 
were cooked at temperatures ranging 
from 390 to 535 deg. did not show any 
difference in blooming. Neither was a 
difference noticeable in varnishes to 
which linseed oil was added in different 
ways. It did not make any difference 
whether the addition was made in small 
portions or in a whole; neither did it 
make any difference whether the rosin 
was treated beforehand with calcium 
hydrate or whether the lime was added to 
the hot mixture of rosin and oil. 

Strong blooming, however, is observed 
in varnishes containing linseed oif thick- 
ened to stand oil. Even pure linseed oil, 
stand oil with manganese as drier gives 
films which bloom very soon, and that 
the more the thicker the consistency and 
the higher the acid value is. The bloom- 
ing, however, is not exclusively due to 
the free fatty acid, but is just as much a 
characteristic of the polymerized linseed 
oil itself, as even quite neutral stand oils 
give blooming films. Therefore, white 
enamels, containing stand oil, cannot 
stay free of bloom always, even in case 
they should not contain any cobalt as 
drier. Also varnishes made of one part 
of limed rosin with one and a half parts 
of pure linseed oil stand oil bloom 
strongly, no matter whether they are 
made by adding stand oil to a solution of 
calcium resinate or by heating of limed 
rosin with stand oil, even if higher 
amounts of stand oil are used. It is of 
practical importance that hatches of 
limed rosin and stand oil are giving films 
of less bloom, if they are heated for sev- 
eral hours, 


Blown Oils Unsuitable 


Blown linseed oil furthers the blooming 
effect even still more than polymerized 
linseed oil. Blown oils, therefore, are 
completely unsuitable for producing non- 
blooming varnishes, Oxygen is injurious 
also to hot mixtures of linseed oil and 
limed rosin, and therefore during the 
cooking process air has to be kept away 
carefully. 

It would lead too far to discuss all de- 
tails here. 1 only can make you ac- 
quainted with the methods of such ex- 
periments and the chief practical rules 
resulting from them, 

Similar rules as described above for 
non-blooming rosin linseed oil combina- 
tions may be given for gum linseed oil 
varnishes. These varnishes must con- 
tain too at least one and a half parts of 
linseed oil (referring to the melted gum), 
provided that the gum has been treated 
with a small percentage of lime at high 
temperature and that only manganese 
has been used as drier. For a few spe- 
cial gums the minimum amount in lin- 
seed oil is even a little higher than just 
mentioned. Furthermore, the rule that 
ttand oil must be avoided for non-bloom- 
ing varnishes and that the stage of 
Polymerization is of mo influence what- 


films 


inves- 
i s d 
tigations linsee 


ques- 


ever on blooming holds tru¢ 
nishes, too, ; : 

Knowledge regarding the relationship 
between wood oil and blooming yet 
very limited, and therefore a systematical 
investigation was of interest To study 
the influence of the proportion of wood 
oil to rosin, as well as that of the tem- 
perature of cooking, one part of limed 
rosin was heated with four different 
amounts of one-half to three parts of wood 
oil at temperatures of 390 deg., 465 deg. 
and 535 deg., until the same consistency 
was reached in each trial. After thin- 
ning down in the usual way, Manganese 
resinate was added as drier. The result 
was that neither the quantity of oil, nor 
the temperature of polymerization, had 
any special effect on blooming, inasmuch 
as all films bloomed badly The next 
question was to find out how additions 
of linseed oil would influence the bloom- 
ing of combinations just described. Pre- 
liminary tests showed that linseed oil 
made these varnishes cosiderably less 
blooming, but to get a better idea a great 
number of experiments were made, vary- 
ing the proportion of linseed oil and the 
temperature of cooking 

In a first series of trial batches, bodied 
at 480 deg., the ratio of wood oil to lin- 
seed oil was varied. It was found that 
only those varnishes stayed free of bloom, 
that contained more than three parts of 
linseed oil, referring to two parts of the 
sum of rosin and wood oil. The wood oil, 
So to say, acts in these varnishes some- 
how as a _ resin and, looked at from 
this viewpoint the conditions exactly 
corresponding to those already described 
for rosin linseed oil varnishes, which stay 
free of bloom, if they contain at least 
three parts of linseed oil to two parts of 
limed rosin. 


Effects of Heating 

The tests regarding the influence of 
femperature resulted in finding out a new 
important rule, that is to say that non- 
blooming varnishes can be made by heat- 
ing the batch over a period of more than 
twenty hours at a low temperature, if at 
least 50 percent of the oil consists of 
linseed oil. These very interesting facts 
were well demonstrated by a series of 
varnishes made of 100 parts of limed 
rosin, 75 parts of linseed oil and 75 parts 
of wood oil, polymerized under a current 
of carbon-dioxide at temperatures of 375, 
110, 445, 480, and 525 degrees. Cooking 
temperatures up to 410 deg. resulted in 
non-blooming, higher temperatures in 
blooming varnishes, the bloom becoming 
more visible the higher the temperatures 
of cooking were. The same rule holds 
true for other combinations, containing 
more linseed oil, while those with smaller 
content of linseed oil do not stay free of 
bloom, even if made at temperatures be- 
low 400 deg. 

The length of time used for the 
polymerization and the consistency of the 
batch had no special effect, similar to the 
tests with linseed oil varnishes. For in- 
stance, two series of varnishes of the 
type just described were made, one heated 
ut 410 deg., the other one at 480 deg., 
being drawn after certain periods of cook- 
ing, thinned down and tested in the usual 
way. All samples of the first series at 
410 deg. remained free of bloom, while 
all samples of the second series at 480 
deg. were blooming badly. In all in- 
stances mentioned before varnishes free 
of bloom could be produced only by heat- 
ing together the limed rosin and the 
unpoolymeized thin linseed oil or wood oil. 
In using polymerized wood oil strong 
blooming effects will be noticed as well 
as in the case of stand oil. Influence of 
air during the cooking period, especially 
in form of blowing the batch, has a very 
bad effect. 

The relationship between blooming and 
the free acids of rosin and the various 
kinds of gum copal can be seen already 
from many of the trials described above. 
Abietic acid furthers blooming very much, 
and the varnish films are blooming the 
more intensively the more abietic acid is 
present, that is to say, the higher the 
acid value of the varnish is. Three dif- 
ferent varnishes made in the customary 
way of 1™% parts of linseed oil and 1 
part of rosin, which was hardened by 
increasing amounts of calcium hydrate, 
had acid values of 23, 48 and 76. In the 
panel test bloom appeared after twenty- 
four, twelve and four days respectively. 
As mentioned above, it is most striking 
that non-blooming varnishes result only 
when the ahietic acid is combined with 
calcium or manganese, but not with zinc, 
lead or cobalt. Also the esterification of 
rosin by means of glycerin does not re- 
duce the blooming effect, even if the ester 
zum is well neutralized. Therefore, films 
of ester gum varnishes, as a rule, are 
blooming very much. Sometimes this is 
eaused too by the presence of free 
glycerin attracting humidity on the sur- 
face of the film. 

The different types of natural gums are 
giving varnishes of different tendency to 
bloom. All trial batches were made with- 
out treating the gum with lime; they 
were bodied with two parts of linseed oil, 
thinned down and got some manganese 
drier, Varnish films with kauri, Manila, 
and Brazil gum and similar types are 
blooming badly, less with Congo gum and 
the least with Sierra Leone. It is a gen- 
eral opinion that the stage of depoly- 
merization of the gum is of great im- 
portance for the blooming effect. To see 
whether this was true gum varnishes 
were made in the manner just described, 
using Congo gums which were run at 20 
25, 30, and 35 percent loss of weight. 
No difference could be observed in the 
panel tests, thus proving that the loss of 
weight in running the gums is of no 
importance for blooming. 

Synthetic resins always are giving var- 
nishes that bloom badly. Trials have 
been started to diminish the blooming 
effect by a special treatment of the syn- 
thetic resins, 


Role of Solvents 


Finally, the role of solvents, used in 
varnish making, is of practical interest. 
The same batch was dissolved in mineral 
spirits, turpentine and solvent naphtha. 
The films showed no difference concern- 
ing the degree of blooming. Besides this 
the influence of the boiling range of min- 
eral spirits was examined with the result 
that all fractions of a final boiling point 
of 430 deg. did not produce any bloom, 
but that all fractions of higher boiling 
ranges are causing bloom, which is easily 


is as 


are 
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understood remembering the strong 
blooming effect of kerosene. In testing 
turpentine attention was paid to the fact 
that regarding the drying capacity there 
are differences between fresh distilled and 
old oxidized spirits of turpentine. One 
sample of the same batch of varnish was 
dissolved in freshly distilled, another one 
in old oxidized turpentine and both coated 
on panels as usual. The second sample 
dried better than the first one, but re- 
farding blooming no difference could be 
observed. 

Further tests were 
whether the amount of thinner and the 
temperature at which the batch was 
thinned would affect blooming. For this 
purpose first two varnishes were made 
from the same batch, but in different 
stages of polymerization, and secondly 
the same batch was diluted with the solv- 
ent, in this case mineral spirit, on the 
one hand by mixing at ordinary tem- 
perature, on the other hand by heating 
at 320 deg. at the reflux cooler. No dif- 
ference regarding bloom was to be no- 
ticed in the respective panel tests. 


made to find out 


Conclusions 

Looking all over the experimental work 
I talked about, we arrive at the following 
conclusions :— 

: which have to stay free of 
bloom may contain calcium and man- 
gsanese; the amount of calcium should 
be sufficient to neutralize free acids, the 
quantity of manganese should be as large 
is possible regarding color. Zine, lead 
and cobalt have blooming effect accord- 
ing to the amount of these metals pres- 
ent in the varnish. As a rule very small 
contents of zine or lead and just tra 

of cobalt are sufficient to cause bloom. 

Generally speaking, linseed oil gives 
non-blooming varnishes, but at least one 
and a half parts of oil, figured on rosin, 
are needed. Stand oils are blooming, 
which can be only diminished by heating 
them together with limed rosin for some 
hours Blown oils bloom badly. Using 
wood oil, non-blooming varnishes can be 
produced only by special combinations with 
linseed oil and at temperatures of body- 
ing not surpassing 410 deg. 

_Theresins used in non-blooming var- 
nishes must meet the following de- 
mands :—Limed rosin shall be neutralized 
as far as possible, the acid value of the 
varnish not being higher than 10. Ester 
fum may not be used at all. sums must 
be treated with a small percentage of lime 
after the running process; their blooming 
tendencies, however, vary greatly, the 
best one being the Sierra Leone gum. 
Synthetic resins so far are not suitable 
for producing non-blooming varnishes. 

Neither the nature of solvents, nor the 
manner of making the solution is of in- 
fluence for blooming. Solvents contain- 
ing fractions boiling above 430 deg. must 
be avoided. . 

I certainly hope that my talk gave you 
an idea of the various relationships be- 
tween the composition of varnishes and 
the blooming of the dried films, and I will 
be very glad if the rules and viewpoints 
for making non-blooming varnishes 
should prove to be of some practical use 
to you, 

The following paper, prepared for 
the Louisville Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Men’s Club by L. K. Scott, 
Kk. J. Probeck, and Otto Mileti, was 
read by Mr. Scott, who is with the 
Jones-Dabney Company, Louisville:— 


Varnishes 


Synthetic Resins in 
Enamels, House Paints 


In 1928 the Louisville Production Men's 


the subject, “Synthetic Res- 
contribution to the work of 
the federation. The paper given that year 
was on the use of BS-1 amberol, F-7 
amberol, and Congo ester in lacquer and 
varnish. 
The paper 


Club chose 
ins” as its 


convention in 
1929 was continuation of the general 
subject, “Synthetic Resins,” the resins 
studied being glyptal resins of the lacquer 
type and a continuation of the study of 
the use of the three resins mentioned 
above, in varnish. 

The program outlined for the 1930 paper 
was to cover the use of glyptal resins 
and vinyl resins in enamels, and glyptal 
resins in house paint. After work had 
been outlined and was in progress, it was 
learned that the manufacturers of vinyl 
resins had stopped production of these 
resins until further development work had 
been done on them, This part of the 
program was omitted. 

This paper is, then, a study of several 
types of (1) glyptal resins in enamel, (2) 
glyptal resins in house paint. 


given at the 


Glyptal Resins in Enamel 


For this study, four glyptal resins of 
different types were selected and com- 
pared against a standard* four-hour phe- 
nol-formaldehyde, 30-gallon wood oil 
liquid. Enamels on each of the five liquids 
were made up in the following colors ac- 
cording to the formulae given in table 
No. 1—Red, green, orange, and gray. 7 

Each glyptal resin was made up of 
glycerin, phthalic anhydride and an oil 
of fatty acid constituent. They were of 
the following types :— 

Flow Point** 
Min. °C 


1. Linseed oil and fatty acid type 7-1 
and fatty acid 


2. Chinawood oil 
A is 6-1 
Corn oil and fatty acid type 6-1 
4. Castor oil type and fatty acid 
CHP cvcs «+ 9-1/2 45 


is the same as the one used 
ientific Section, 
Manufacturers’ 
1928, and No, 


* This 
the ast 
\merican 
\ssociation, 
306. 1920 

Flow-point by 

«rg Corporation 

It is to be noted that types No. 1 and 2 
are drying oil types, No. 3 semi-drying 
vil, and No. 4 is non-drying oil type. 

The different enamel samples were 
ground out on a small (8-inch) labora- 
tory stone mill. 

These twenty 


standard 
two years. 
Paint and 
Circulars 


See S« 
Varnish 
No. 341, 


means of Stroock-Witten- 


method, 


enamels were brushed 
out two coats each on two steel panels 
(6 by 14 inches, 20 gauge), and one 
poplar panel (6 by 14 by % inches), 
fronts, backs, and edges being given two 
coats alike. One of each steel and wood 
panels were sent to Florida for exposure 
for a period of 100 days. One panel 
(metal) of each enamel was exposed on 
the Louisville fence for the same time. 

Drying Time:—No drier was used in 
any of the synthetic enamels. These 
dried with a slight amount of tack, the 
castor oil type having the most. gut all 
namels, including the four-hour standard, 
were recoated the same day, brushing as 
indicated in table No. 1. 

Table No. 2 gives the results of these 
weathering tests. 

The examination of each set of panels 
Was carried out by two observers. Each 
panel was examined and classified before 
the number and vehicle of the enamel 
was noted. 


Gloss and Chalking 

The panels were arranged in the table 
in order of increasing gloss in each color. 
It will be noted in every color that the 
standard four-hour phenol-formaldehyde 
30-gallons wood oil varnish had no gloss 
or very slight gloss at best, and very 
bad chalking as compared to the four 
types of glyptal enamels which exhibited 
very good gloss and no chalking in every 
case, except the grays, the gloss of which 
was reduced somewhat. The gloss of the 
different types of glyptal enamels in red, 
green, and orange was very good, there 
being scarcely any difference between the 
exposed and unexposed sides of the panels. 

The chalking of the four-hour standard 
enamels increased in the order, red (least 
chalking), green, orange, and gray (most 
chalking) ; whereas, there was no notice- 
able difference in the glyptal enamels in 
xoing from red to green to orange. 

The general order of gloss is fairly 
consistent for any one color whether on 
wood or metal panels. It is as follows 
table 3 


o— 


Collection of Dirt 


standard four-hour enamel films 
collect and hold less dirt than do the 
glyptal enamels, because they chalk so 
very much more. From table 2 the order 
of least dirt collection for different types 
of glyptals is linseed, chinawood, corn and 
castor, Which, it is noted, is the same as 
the order of gloss. It is noticed the order 
of these types is drying, semi-drying, and 
non-drying type glyptals. 


Film Condition 


Wood panels: — Beside the fact that 
the four-hour standard is quite flat, it 
shows checks in both orange and red on 
wood and steel, and is quite porous in 
the ay and green. Just one of the 
synthetic enamels on wood showed any 
signs of failure. Panel No. 14, orange, 
chinawood type, showed very fine micro- 
scopic checks parallel to the grain of the 
wood, All other synthetic films on wood 
were perfect. 

Steel panels:—The only resin which 
showed tendency toward failure on metal 
was the castor oil type, which showed 
checks in red and orange. This enamel 
had quite a rough surface under micno- 
scopic examination. In every case results 
of the Florida exposure checked those 
of Louisville exposure; the Florida ex- 
posure was somewhat more severe. 


(see 


The 


Table No. 1 


Icnamel 
No. Color. Formula, 


1. Medium gray...--..++. 4 oz, Titanox 
black, 14 oz, 
resin 
2% oz. xylol. 


Medium chrome green,..1 oz. medium chrome 
: glyptal 


Ci vr oil 

2 og. 

Medium chrome orange. 5 oz. medium 

base), 2 oz. 
xylol. 

oz, toluidin 

oil glyptal 


2% oz. xylol. 


Linseed fatty acid glyptal resin. 


(The same.) 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 
Standard 
formaldehyde, 
oil. 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 


Green.. 
Orange. . 
Orange 


.» Chinawood oil fatty 


resin, 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 
Corn oil fatty 

resin. 
(The same.) 
(The same.) 
Gr i (The same.) 


Orange.... 
GAY .erees 
Red... 


BAA os cca 


Orange 


“po” 
eastor oil 
(50% base), 


~hrome 
oz, castor oil glyptal resin 
butanol, 


dark, 
resin, 


4-hour 
30 gallons 


acid 


Remarks. 

Enamels numbered from 1 to 4 
did not brush out well on 
the second coat because of 
softening of the first coat. 

Nos. 1 to 4 do not skin when 
left open, 


lamp- 
glyptal 
butanol, 


4 er. 


2 OZ. 


14 oz. 
(S007 


green, 


resin 
> 


butanol, 2 OZ. 


orange, 14 
(50% 
2% oz. 


14 oz. castor 
butanol, 


° 


~ OZ. 


Enamels 5 to 8 brush out best, 
very little softening of first 
coat. Do not skin when 
left open, 

phenol- 

wood 


liquid 


Enamels 13 to 15 skinned when 
left open. Skin would not 
redissolve, Very little soften- 
ing of first coat, about like 
linseed fatty acid type. 

Enamels 17 to 20 do not skin 
when left open, Brush out 
O.K. Very slight softening 
of first coat, slightly more 
than drying oil fatty acid 
types. 


acid glyptal 


type glyptal 
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: reduction necessary for brushing being nclusi 
; Conclusions 5 el PO gy gece ON 
Glyptal resins of several types show Note.—Standard house paint No. 2 has ieee Sia ecetmeiient Shut thin teases have 
very much | : sure r ; 5 . , ni : with the realization that the panels have 
’ vetter exposure results when 00 percent of pigment content zinc oxide (pos Florida ¢ uisville 
made j ‘ : ‘ ug - . been exposed in Florida and Louisv 
é into enamels than does a “four- and 50 percent white lead (basic sul- slightly less than five months Later 
hour phenol-formaldehyde, 30-gallons phate). See at cce ay I nena the 
wood oil varnish Pancis:—The panels used for ti observations will no dou xt confirm 
0 é sh. anels:—tIhe panels used for the ex- results at this time. Entirely parallel re- 
The average order of best qualities in posure tests made in Florida and in suits are obtained at Louisville and 
exposure for all properties (gloss, chalk- ouisville were 6 by 14 by % inches of Fiorida. 
ing, dirt collection, and condition of film) Southern yellow pine. Two coats were Synthetic house paints made of glyptal 
for the different types of glyptals is (1) brushed on fronts, backs, and edges. resins of the drying oil fatty acid type 
Linseed, (2) Chinawood, (3) Corn, and Time between coats: — Twenty-four (linseed, perilla, chinawood), and also 
(4) Castor oil; the latter being the hours was allowed between coats of menhaden, soybean and corn oil fatty 
poorest, synthetic paint. The standard linseed oil acid types with titanox, zinc oxide, and 
house paints Two cate one week be- inerts, or with carbonate of lead and Zinc 
‘ ‘“ . tween coats. Two panels of each paint oxide, show better weathering properties 
Glyptal Resins in House Paint were prepared. One set of panels was Onde: Sto etter Me ood standard: hous 
It was decided to make a study of sev- exposed in Florida and one in Louisvill paints of zinc oxide, white lead, and lin- 


in March. seed oil. 





eral widely differing types of glyptal : . tne a , , 

resins when ground with. various white i rg of Florida exposure are given Carbonate of lead og with any a are 
iome . stds peat : n table 5. iar tm actics ecause -ellow- 

pigme ne combinations and compare them The table giving results of panels hav- — ine oe uctical becé of y 

oO Oo well-knc ste ar » paints r sate ; : 5 s gS: “ANE : 

cnene ee a apt sete a paints ing had Louisville exposure is not given Glyptals of the castor oil type and of 
For this ces because the results check those obtained the cottonseed oil fatty acid type whicl 

t or t lis purpose the pigment combina- from the Florida exposure, the only dit- are but slightly oxygen-convertible re- 

arate selected are given in table 4, The ference being that the synthetic films main fairly soft and collect too much dirt 

= 1etic paints were ground on a small ( Louisville exposure) exhibited more ‘At the present time of exposure ther 

(S8-inch) stone mill, using 45 percent resin gloss and less chalking, while the stand- is little choice between the panels of thr 





solutions as the vehicle, any slight further ard house paints were flat in both cases. different drying oil fatty acid glyptal 


Table No. 2—Results of Exposure of Glyptal Enamels in Florida and in Louisville 
(A) Wood Panels, Three and One-third Months (April to August), Florida Exposure 

























































Enan Type of glyptal 
No vehicle, s Chalking Dir 
lz -4-hour standard.......... t Bad Nor all ove . 
" Chinawood oil F.A re - Very ge None Slight 
4 oe eee wa \ ¥y good Non Slig in 16 
i SON Si Ritesctccnecae , » Very good Nor Sligt 
% -Linseed oil F.A...... Very good No Very s 
1 -4-hour standard........ . Fla : od slig 4 
=) ‘orn oil F.A... sneaeeouss Very good Slig 
7 Linseed oil F.A.......... ws+. Very good Slig 
2. Green...Castor oil..... ore Ver Slig n 20,7 
; oil FLA Very go Slight " n2 
hi tandard Fla Sli r rhin, © Ss wood 
. A. \ g } Pe 
Ver go l Per 
14 oil F.A \ x “ Ver r " 
‘ = irall r 
1 dara I 11, 9 Ni eae 1. 3 — 
a Gr FA Fa e F = t ( : 
l. Gray....Castor oll............. Fa 5 Mor G 
1 (ir linawood oil F.A i t lig G 
1% Gra rn oil F.A Fa slixi Goo 
(B) Metal Panels, Three and One-third Months (April to August), Florida Exposure 
= Red.....4-hour standard.. . ° Ss Bad tir, rubs off ea-sil Cher 1 all over = 
hroug li 
‘ NO Meds cedebaccssctciacs ‘ah Non Fa oes not rub oft Perfect, but roug 
14 .+++.Chinawood KA ‘ Nor Mair, rubs off fait Perfect 
li Red.....Corn oil (rood Nor I rubs off fair Per 
“ OG. ses Linseed « \ Zool Non rubs off fai Per 
"4p wn lat Bad t, rubs off Cin gud , - 
=). vil Hee cedpae .+. Goo Non Slight, rubs off Perfect 
13, voo FLA Good Non Slight, rubs off fair Perfe 
‘ i o Very good Non Slight, rubs off fair Perfect 
= Green...Castor oil..... J Pe Very good Non Slight, rubs off fair Perfect 
, Orange..4-hour standard.... : a ee Bad Very slight, rubs off easily, Small checks all I but not 
through 
} Orange..Castor oil........- G « not rub off. Perfect, but roug 
1s Orange..Corn oil | APES Goo r off 
14 Oran -Chinawood oi] F.A....... i I rubs off 
s Orange..Linseed oil F.A.. . a \ good Very slight, rubs off. 
10 Gray....4-hour standard............. Flat Non but porous 
l Gray PE ee ba evxcude dvase: “ain Slight, rubs off. slightly porous 
Gray....Chinawood oil Rae et etree Fair Slight, rubs off slightly pore 
’ Gray....Linseed oil F Fair Very slight, rubs off 
19 ee > | 2 Seine hair Slight. rubs off Pere 





(C) Metal Panels, Three and One-quarter Months (April to August), Louisville Exposure 





























12 Red..... SOUP StONEOrd..cc sé ccccscccss Fair Slight. Slight, rubs off. Checked allover, but not 
d not through 
4 ved. ... Castor oil..... ee Orr ae None. Fairly bad, hard to rub off Checked all over, but mot as 
° sce ye ; Ah ; % ; many as lz 
bl ted..... hinawood oil F.A..... sscecee Good None Fairly bad, all rube off. Perfect 
lj PEs swe ONE We Ad oa vccécwecececcee Good, Non lkairly bad, all rubs off 
x 5 ; é > than 4 
6. es. TE NT Do hh os Gor None , all rubs off 
2 Orange..4-hour standard..... eoceesee Fairly flat Sligt s rubs off ¢ ly. r tly checked 
Orange..Caetor oil , None Lb es no.r oft 5 cS. 
1s Orange..Corn oil Non F: not as bad as 3 
14 Orange. .Chinawood pe eee ne Non Ve all rubs off 
S Orange..Linseed oil F.A.. Non Ve nearly all rubs off. 
11 Green.., hour standard Sligh All rubs off 
_- Green...Castor oil None Bad, does not rub off. at rough 
“0 Green. ..Corn oil F.2 Non Bad, not as bad as 2 
i. Green... Linseed oil F.A None Bad, not as bad as 2 
Ls Green...Chinawood oil F.A.... era's. None Al] rubs off. 
at. Gray... hour standard.... ssaaeee See Fairly bad None. d 
1 Gray....Castor oll.....ces.- Seno Fair None. Fairly bad, does not rub off jife rougn 
, Gray... | ey ee - . Go None Fair, rubs off O.K 
Gray... inseed oil F.A...... a Go None Slight, rubs off O.K 
ls Gray....Chinawood oil F.A......... .. Good None Slight, rubs off O.K 
_ * The gray synthetic enamels on wood ex 1 phenomenon of flooding of black pigment over the grain of tne woos, producing smal 
irk streaks which were much more pronounced after weathering Panels 1 and 15 hes affected than 5 and 19. 7 


-~hoice between pig- 





Table No. 3—Order of Gloss for Different Types of Glyptals enamels, and little 











Color His Secon Thit ee ment combinations—zine oxide-titanox- 
Red Linseed Corn Castor Chinaw inert and zine oxide-carbonate of lead, 
Gree Chinawood (Castor or linseed) Cor: which are both better than films without 
Orange Linseeu Chinawood Corn Cu zine oxide cf. titanox-inert. 
em “Orn Chinawood Linseed C The paint numbered “L"” was chalked 
An examination of this table gives the following average order of gloss for the through to the wood so that the film was 
four types :—(1) Linseed, (2) chinawood, (3) corn, and (4) castor oil no longer intact, This shows the much 
better durability of the glyptal over lin- 
Table No. 4—Pigment Combinations in Synthetic Paints seed oil ground with the same pigment 
combination—titanox-inert. 
- oe gals. of each pigment 
I emant Total lbs. /gals : Carbonate \sbestine Summary 
comb o of pigment ritanox [3 of leac Silica pulp . 
SE Se eer 6.35 5.0) 09 O45 Several types of glyptal enamels wert 
2 5.45 3.0 10 1.0 0.45 prepared in several colors and exposurt 
ceorereece 8.0 F S.0 3 tests made. The latter show yery con- 
teens eereens 5.0 Te 2.0 6.0 - aes clusively the superiority of this type ol 


Table No. 5—Results of Exposure of Glyptal House Paints in Florida and in Louisville 
(A) Wood Panels, 4%; Months (Mareh to August), Florida Exposure 




















— —lexposure results 
Paint Pig. Type of glyptal Flow Settling in can at four 
No. comb. vehicle. Point months, Color. Dirt. Chilking Film 
\ 1 No. 1 linseed oil FA.. a5 “lightly harder than average Good it Fair I’ 
Is 1 No, 2 linseed oil FA 41.5 Slightly less than average Ciood Very slight Slight a { 
H 1 No. 3 linseed oil FA au Slightly less than average Slightly yellow Slight, air x { 
( l Chinawood oil FA... 82 Slightly less than average Good. Slight. Slight e t 
M 1 Peritia off FPA.ccscse: 7 loo hard Good Sligh Fair P t 
I" 1 Menhaden oil FA...... 36 Too hard Good Sligh Fair Pertfec 
Ix 1 Soybean oil FA. a2 Too hard. Good Fairly good Fair Perfect 
J 1 Ce Ge Wisse scancce Too hard Slightly yello Poor Slight Perfect 
i: 1 Cottonseed oil FA.... ore Slightly less than average Dirt Very poor Very sligh Perfect 
G 1 No, 1 castor oil....... 45 No settling. Dirty, Very poor. Very slight Good, but rough. 
I) 1 No, 2 castor oil.. . 45 Slightly less than average, 400d Fairly good. air Perfect, 
I 1 No. 3 castor oil....... 45 No settling. Good Slight Slight Perfect, 
N 1 3 No. 1 castor oil, 
1 No, 4 castor oil 
PG MES oc ws nanes 45 Average. Dirty. Very poor. Very slight. Good, but very rough. 
I, 1 Pure linseed oil (not s 
NNN aha at Be a oe Good. None Very very poor, No. film, about half 
chalked oft 
I 2 Feritia off PA. scccses - Slightly less than average Very good Very slight Fair, Perfect 
11 2 Soybean oil FA........ as No settling. Very good Very slight Fair 
10 pL Cor Oe PA a acceccs : ra No settling Very good Very slight 
* 2 Cottonseed oil FA... és Rather thick paste, Dirty Poor 
t 2 No. 2 castor oil....... Soft. Good Slight 
v 2 NO. 3B OMSteP Olhoccecce oe o.:| . “-aletaleiaG nese Slightly dirt Slight 
O 3 No. 1 linseed oil FA... : Slightly harder than aver: Rad yellow Fair 
} 3 No. 1 castor oil........ 7 Slightly harder than average Bad yellow Fair Bad crazing, rough 
Q 3 No. 3 castor oil........ ne Slightly harder than average, Bad yellow Fair, Checked all over, but 
not through 
14 + Perilla oil FA.... ; ; Slightly less than average, Very slight. Perfect 
15 4 Soybean oil FA........ Z Too hard, Very slight. f Perfect 
16 4 COPM Ohl PA cecsena . Average Very slight. Slight Perfect, 
Std 1 Linseed oil vehicle..... Average Very slight. Sligh Perfect 
5 = Linseed oil vehicle..... oe Average lair Sligh Scaled to show wood 
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enamel over present-day) four-hour 
Phenol -formaldehy de -30-gallot wood oil 
type enamel, 

Tests also indicate linseed oil fatty 
acid glyptals to be best (of the four 
tested in enamels) with chinawood, corn, 
and castor oil types following in ordet 


hamed. — 
Glyptal house paints were made and 


compared to regular. white ead -zin 
Oxide linseed oil paint. Results f eX- 
posure to date show glyptal vehicles are 
better in general than linseed , and nm 
doubt are better when the sam ments 
are used in eac h. 

In house paint, also, the drying fatt 


acid type giyptals are s§s 
semi-drying, and these in t 
perior to the non-drying type 

All panels are to be re-exposed 
re-examined at a later date 

The following study, prepared fe 
the Chicago Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club by P. D. Buckminster, 
Was read by C. E. Fawkes:— 








Two-Coat Spray 
Painting on Wood 











The development of spray paint 
practice has occasioned a demand for 
itisfactory house paint for one-coat 

rk on previously painted surfaces, 01 
for t »-coat Work new wood Such a 
paint must meet the general require- 
! ts for spra painting and yet afford 
ade iate covering and protection on dil 


nt woods. 














A discussion as to the best type of 
I nt for this purpose suggested a studs 
this problen the Chicago Paint and 
Varnisn Production Club. It was firs 
though advisable to make a evaluation 
of the common types of white paint no' 
a for spra nting in or o de- 
t né wl best ed ft 
2 1 applicat or for e with spe- 
el primers It as also expected that 
a stud ot thes Paints would suggest the 
Se ot other pigments, ha Q eat 
liz power, or the addition o on 
irnishes to the paint vehicle. However 
i the preliminary work undertaken thi 
} very eff has been made to du- 
} t pre é 
wa 
\ test fen } 





els ver 6 t 
t = affor 1 ? 
t spray wer 





rn white pin 
redwood t 


par s each of Nort) 





pruce, cypres 4 


kinds of wood most commonly used fo 
siding Sitka spruce was substituted fo! 
I 
t 





uglas fir, as it was impossible to get 
he fir in the same type of lumber as the 
other three kinds Douglas fir as sup- 
Plied in this section of the country is 
nerally tongued and grooved and cut 
with a bead for use in such construction 
as garage doors, ete., and not furnished 
as bevel siding. 

All this lumber was selected by a forest 
Products engineer of the National Lumbe! 
Manufacturers’ Association, and every 
ffort was made to secure representative 
Ss. The Northe ri white pine was 
ire and branded by the supplie! 
stock came from across the Cana- 
line and is the same species botani- 
as that grown in Wisconsin and 
Michigan and formerly in the 
northeastern parts of the d States 
All the boards of this Northern whit 


Pine and the cypress were selected fre 


























face-grain wood, with the heart side ex 
posed while the Sitka ru ind = ti 
redwood was all edge-grain st c It 
Would have been preferable for the uni- 
formity of the tests to have used imbe! 
which was all cut the same Way of the 
grain, but in eacl e the mber used 
\ that cut 1 is most commor 
"GC 





o selectior 


ed for siding 





1 or sap wood was atten a 

t eh all unsual eoarse textured ma- 
terial of all species was reject 

Panels for the Tests 

lhe panels were made up of one yv-SiX 

dressed and matched sheathing with two- 

bv-four studs to form the frame Thi 

sheathing Was covered witl tarred fet 

and the one-half-by-six heve ding ap 


manner This pane 
ck by a covering 





Plied in’ the 
was protected on the 1 














of slate surfaced roofing and capped with 
a one-by-six board to Keep all moisture 
out of the joints. Fach one of these pan- 
els was built as a unit, but they were 
up to form a continuous fence over 
feet length. with an area ot over 
square feet of surface. The panels wer 
built at the mill by experienced cart- 


penters 

This type of panel, although construct- 
ed much the same as one side of a build- 
ing, does not permit all the different cot 
ditions for an ideal test on the durability 
of a paint as are found on the outside 
wall of a house. The paint films on these 
panels are naturally not subjected to the 
effects of moisture which comes fron 
freshly plastered walls in dwellings and 
from other sources during the occupancs 
f the building For this reason supple- 


ill he nec- 


mentary tests on these paints W 
essary in order to determine their ten 
denev to. blister, ete., when subjected to 
the influence of moisture on the unexposed 
surface 

This test fence was located on a farm 
in Flossmoor, Ill, near Olympia Fields, 
about 30 miles from Chicago It 
up at a considerable distance from any 
road and ina favorable position where it 
would be exposed to very little dust and 
no smoke The land surrounding this 
plot is used as a pasture but there are 
no eattle in the section where the fenc¢ 
is located and there is no plouged land 
Within sight. The fence was set up facins 
the South and the lower edge of all panels 
were held at least 2 feet from the ground 
in order to prevent the unnatural influence 
of surface moisture 


Study of the Surfaces 

Since different kinds of wood present 
entirely different surfaces for paint re- 
tention a preliminary study was made 
of the surfaces afforded by the four dil 
ferent kinds of woods most commonly 
used for siding ae 

As it is ‘to be expected that the dif 
ferent paints applied on this test will 
fail on continued exposure by flaking 


= set 
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wood, attention was 
given to the amount and distribution of 
this Summer wood in these different 
woods, However, it must be recognized, 
as is shown in the following tables, that 
the difference in physical structure be- 
tween the Summer wood and the neighbor- 
ing Spring wood of the same board is 
often mmuch greater than the differences 
imong average qualities of different kinds 
of wood or even between heavy boards 
and light boards of any one species. 
Therefore, it becomes our problem not 
to develop different paints for different 
woods but rather a type of paint which 
will afford adequate protection both 
the hard Summer wood and softer 
Spring wood of all kinds of wood 

Four different 
house paint wert 
sets of panels, gi 
kind of paint on 
Sitka spruce, cypre 
paint was sprayed om by an expert opera- 
tor using a high pressure portable spray 
painting machine. A pressure of 60 
pounds was maintained at the gun nozzle 
in order to the paint while the 
pressure in the required to carry 
the paimt to the was 10 pounds 
for the first coat pounds for the 
second coat. 

These paints were 
for the first coat 
quarts of raw linss« 


from the Summer 


on 
the 
formulation of white 
sprayed on four different 
Vinge two coats of each 
Northern white pine, 
and redwood. This 


ss, 


atomize 

tank 
MmIeZZie 
and 12 


all thinned by volume 
by the addition of 2 
ed oil and one quart 
of turpentine to the gallon of paint. Al- 
though this reduction gave the average 
body generally considered most favorable 
for pray painting it was necessary to 
add am additional ome-sixteenth gallon 
of raw oil to each gallon of this first 
coat paint to obtaim the best working 
properties on the This brings out 
the fact, as is found in actual practice, 
that definite specifications for the reduc- 
tion of a paint for spray painting cannot 
be made by the manufacturer the 
weather, the condition of the surface to 
the paint is applied, the kind of 
wood to be painted, the individual man- 
ner which the operator may have in han- 
dling the spray-gun, and other variable 
factors determine the most favorable 
body for use on each individual job. 
This addition of more oil to the paint 
in order to gain more favorable action 
with the gun is not to be criticized, as 
it has already beem proven by Browne 
and others that the proportions of turpen- 
tine and oil in the priming coat are not 
a8 significant in determining the service- 
bility of the paint as has commonly been 
supposed. The second coat was applied 
full body, as made. 

An examination of the first coats when 
freshly applied on these four sets of pan- 
els revealed a considerable difference in 
the covering properties of the four dif- 
ferent kinds of paimt when sprayed on 
different woods as well as a general dif- 
ference in their serviceability as priming 
coats, although this difference was not so 
apparent when the comparison was made 
on the same kind of wood. There was 
also a mmarked difference in the ease in 
which they could be sprayed and in the 
appearance of the painted surface which 
they afforded when applied under similar 
conditions. All paimts covered best on 
the white pine, second best on the spruce, 
third om the cypress and fourth on the 
redwood. Since there was less penetra- 
tion om the cypress and redwood the 
operator had to be careful not to pile 
up the paint and thus cause it to run 
or sag. 

The second coat was applied in a uni- 
form manner and when dried presented a 
smooth even film om all panels, There 
Was a complete absence of the character- 
istic hill and valley appearance conimon 
to all brush work The entire job was 
later inspected by a practical painter and 
pronounced a good piece of work It was 
very evident that the spray machine had 
siven a uniform application of paint on 
the different panels 

The paints used 
formulated as follows 


as 


vhicl 
vnicn 


on this test were 


(No. 1) Titanox Paint 


Ve e ieee 

Raw linseed oil 
vclied oil 
jrier 


Kettle | 
rurpentine 
Naphtha e° 
Weight per 


} 


(No. 2) Lead and Zinc Paint 


Pigment 
Suvlimed 
eadtree 

\sbestine 
Sillea .. 
Vehicle 

Raw 
Kettle 
rurpentime 
MEME we whGbsntdccceceeiees* 

Weight per gallon, poun..s - 


(No. 3) Lithopone-Leadfree Zinc Paint 


Pigment ....... ; 62 
Lithopone .. 44) 
cadfre¢ Zine oxide 10 
le etn as " ee lw 
\shestine za ‘ WwW 
Vehicle : 38 


Raw linseed oil 


gallon ounds 


lead 
Zine 


linseed oil 
bodied oil 
drier 


15.4 


nettle boiled oil 
Naphtha 
rurpentine 


per gallon, 


4) Lithopone-35% 


drier ‘ a 


pounds rae oa we 
Leaded Zinc 


Weight 


(No. 


PROM oc cases Fla era aeeieh ie da alae 63 
Lithopone Sn ae ee NN ee mo 
Leaded zine 

Silica 

Asbestine 

Vehicle = 

Raw linseed oil se weeks 3 sO 
Kettle bodied es . ea 
Naphtha ; Sear aa as a 7 
rurpentine a 


Ol. 


drier... niga edie ale ’ 
Weight per gallon, pounds ee 


used in these 
-lodine value, 
acid value, 2.3 


paints 
184; 
re- 


The raw linseed oil 

analyzed as follows: 
saponification, 192; 
tractive index, 1.48. 
F The kettle bodied oil was bodied a 
little heavier than bo@y % in fhe Gardner- 
joldt set of heavy body standards when 
compared with 70 deg. F., which corre- 
sponds to about 14.5 poises. 

The drier was an. all-oil 


turpentine 


lead-manganese drier 
The naphtha was gravity 
These paint wel 
pony mixer, sweated 
xround through a 2U0 
The ground base was aga 
night before thinning. ' 
iwed several weeks 


made. 


bases 
overt 


nen 


Covering Capacity of Paints 

The relative capacity of 
different paints ned in 
laboratory by the brush-out method over 
k and white squares i ribed in 
rcular 362 of the scientif ection and 
he following init 


employed (2 


covering 
was determ 


the 


firures obtained for the 


% square feel 


and zin¢ 


noted that for ome rea 
not hold hen either 
coats as sprayed on 
opacity, al- 


is to be 
rating did 

first or second 
panels were @€xarmrmined for 
though it must be remembered that there 
difference between the 


not a great 
properties of the lithopone-so 
lead 


cent leaded and the lithe 
zinc paints om the first « Hlow- 

when these Same paint vere brushed 

on white pine siding r exposure in 
cabinet water thei elative 
i capacity was very evidentiy the 
is that determined in th sh-out 
i showing that the ; 


test to 


was 
veering 


zine ppone 


over cover- 


same 


ire 

brush-out check the 

ff the panels in the field 

the difference between paring 

1int on the linoleum s ires and 
it on the fenee The yrmparisons 
refore bring out dif- 


l 
expected be brush 


wet 


dry 


of the 


tween 


simply 
ferences to be 
work and spray painting. 

The first coat of paint was sprayed on 
he panels June 21, 193 The tempera- 
ire was 85d | Oy It was a bright, clear 
day, the sun hot; the wood was thor 
1zhly dry, and all conditions were very 
favorable for spray painting The second 
coat was applied week later under 
very similar weather conditions. 

It was difficult to measure the exact 
amount of paint which was used on the 
first coat and the second coat, as there 
was considerable loss in the preliminary 
tests to determine the best working body 
and also in cleaning the machine and hose 
when changing from one sample paint to 
another. However, there were about five 
pints of each kind of paint used on the 
first coat and three pints on the second 
coat. 

\rrangements 


were made for a regular 
inspection of the panels by the committee, 
and it was decided to measure the serv- 
iceability of the different coatings accord- 
ing to the systerm developed by F. L. 
Browne, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Following this system the paint 
coatings will be evaluated and described 
in terms of three factors, the appearance 
of the coating, its integrity, and the ade- 
quacy of its protection of the wood 
against weathering. During the _ short 
period of exposure since the erection of 
the fence there has been no apparent 
hange in the surfaces of the different 
paint coatings until recently, so this pre- 
liminary report records only such data as 
pertains to the appearance of the different 
paint coatings on the different woods, ex- 
cept comparison for slight chalking 
at the end of the present period. 

In all following tables the 
paints will be listed in the order 
ey were applied on the fence 


Classification of the Four Sets of 
Panels on Opacity 
olumns vertically) 
First 
oat. -— Second 
June June July Sept. Oct. 


one 


different 
in which 


(Read 


coat— 


28. 28 26 13. 2 
»x et sd 3 3d 2d 
and air ith 4th 4th 4th 

1oOpone f 2 

ee see 2 2 2 < 3d 
pone-35 per 


leaded zin ; 3 t : 1st 


on September 13 was 
ight day, and 
to judge the relative 
sets and three 
gray cast, 
sets were 


The 
made 


it w 
was 


exammMmation 
on an exceptionally br 

very difficult 
opacity Of panels in one 
1 titanox panels’ showed a 
Vhile both the lithopone-zine 
somewhat on the yellow shade and the 
difference in opacity was rather hard to 
determine However, the redwood panel 

the titanox did not appear quite as 
Vell covered as the corresponding panel 
the lithopone-leadfree zine set. The 
seneral opinion of those inspecting the 
fence at this time was that there was 
ery little differemce in the two sets of 
panels but possibly the lithopone-leadfree 
panels were slightly better than the 
ttanox panels October 2, about three 
veeks later, when examined on a cloudy 
day and when all the paints had started 
to show slight chalking the titanox panels 
rated better than the lithopone- 
zinc panels. 

September 13, eleven weeks after the 
Se ond coat was applied, the hardest 
paint films were found on the spruce, ex- 
( t im the case of the titanox paint, 

the hardest film of all the panels 
on the Northern white pine The 
films in all cases were on the 


set 


4ine 


vere 


lendfree 


oftest 
edwood 
The lithopone 

t best on gloss 
OWS (reading ac 


leadfree zing 
with the 
the 


were 


as fol- 


panels 
ratings 


ross page) :— 


y 
Pine. Spruce press 
itanox ™ Ist 8a ith 
ead and 1 Bd Yd ith 
Lithopone-leadf r e « 
Zin . f 3d I | ith 
thopone-35 percent 
leaded zine a. 3a ith °q 


& LT 


reason the titanox and the 
percent leaded zine paints 
the different woods and 
the lead and zine and the lithopone- 
leadfree zinc paints. All paints seemed 
to show less gloss on the cypress than on 
inv of the other woods. 

The titanox paint on the 
panel was the whitest of all 

\ll paints employed in the test 
exceptionally well on the second coat, ex- 
cept possibly the second set (the lead and 
zinc), but a noticeable difference was 
found in the with which they could 
he applied, thus showing in some cases 
hoth a material and a time expense which 
is often overlooked when formulating 


For some 
thopone-35 
rated 


the same on 


white pine 


covered 


ease 
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painting. It was sume- 


paint for spray 
the paints on the 


What easier to apply all 
white pine than on the spruce and much 
easier than on either the cypress or red- 
wood. The apparent covering of all paints 
decreased on the different woods in the 
Same order, that is, the same paint gave 
better covering on the pine than on the 
spruce and far better than on the cypress 
or redwood. 
October 2, when the final examination 
was made, a very slight chalking was ap- 
parent on all panels. The titanox panels 
Were in the best condition with the rating 
as follows:— 
Titanox . . “+e 
Lithopone- pe eaded zine 
Lead zine 
Lithopone-le: 


Further Tests Later 

collected were the general 
opinion of those inspecting 
opportunity Was not pro- 
vided to test for gloss, hardness, ete., by 
any of the approved methods, Micro- 
scopical examinations of the panels will 
be made at a later date and covered in a 
future report. No further analysis of 
collected data will be made until after 
a series of regular inspections over an 
extended period of exposure. 

The recent period of exposure was dur- 
ing an unusually hot and dry Summer 
and a daily meteorological Summary as 
compiled by the national weather bureau 
was kept. 

The C 
edge the 
Chicago 
ciation 
facturers’ 

The study of 
sented an ideal 
In addition to 
will be gained 


ifree zine ee 


All data 
consensus of 
the fence, as 


desires to acknowl- 
co-operation in this work of the 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
and the National Lumber Manu- 
Association 
spray 
problem for 


hicago club 


painting has pre- 
group study. 
the practical data which 
from the test itself there 
is that most valuable experience which 
has come to all the members of the Chi- 
cago club in analyzing and discussing the 
many divisions of this work. 

First there was choice of 
ject, then the statement of the problem 
and the preparation of the outline for 
the work Then there was the selection 
of the different kinds of wood, the de- 
sign and erection of the test panels, the 
formulation of the paints, the applica- 
tion of the paints, the inspections and the 
analysis of the collected data with due 
consideration of the opportunities for fur- 
ther research. 

The work of digging the post holes and 
erecting the fence also provided oppor- 
tunity for a day’s outing for the mem- 
bers of the club, which proved a most 
enjoyable event, while the frequent in- 
spections have been followed by golf at 
the neighboring country clubs, all of 
which contributed to the successful com- 
pletion of the work. Motion pictures of 
these events have been taken as a per- 
manent record. 

It is quite natural 
different from the usual 
It embodies both the reports of small 
groups which studied different parts of 
the problem separately and also the gen- 
eral summation of the work as finally 
approved by the club. Its real value, 
therefore, lies in the fact that as a group 
effort it has been productive of a co- 
operative endeavor which we hope will 

y characterize the work of our 

tion. 

A second paper on behalf of the Chi- 
cago Paint and Varnish Production 
Club was prepared and read by C, E. 
Fawkes. It follows:— 


the sub- 


the 


that this paper is 
technical paper. 


Electrical Measuring 
Of Liquid Consistency 


directly 
of liquids is de- 


electrical instrument for 


measuring the consistency 
seribed in this paper. 

indicates electrically on a 
load impressed 
impeller turning 
liquid under standard conditions. 
ing the dial reading and the specic grav- 
itv of the liquid, the approximate C.G S. 
| can be calculated Results in 
comparison with a capillary viscometer 
eiven, and certain limitations and 


are suggested. 


In a 


An 


This instrument 
visual dial the 
upon a sub- 
in the 
kKnow- 


consistency 
merged rotor 


viscosity 


are 
uses 


previous paper a list of vis- 
cometers was given and the various in- 
struments were grouped in that discus- 
sion according to the principles upon 
which the devices operated. In that 
paper it was pointed out that Bogin and 
Simms’ statement made at Detroit in Sep- 
tember, 1927, was still substantially true. 
They stated that there was “no simple, 
accurate, and quick acting viscometer 
available.” 
The present 
strument which 
veloped to meet 


describe an in- 
has been de- 
the demand for a device 
which would fit into present industrial 
usage. Several members of the Chic 
club have had opportunity to test the in- 
strument with results justifying com- 
munication of their experience to the 
federation 
This device 
and startling 
is a combination of old well-known 
to produce a new and convenient tool. 
Briefly, instrument measures con- 
sistency by means of a simple resistance 
ind capacity circuit, consisting of a spe- 
cially wound rotor turning an impeller 
in the liquid under controlled electrical 
conditions For obvious reasons it has 
been called an electro-viscometer. Since 
it was developed in the laboratories of 
and is made in the factory of the DeVil- 
hiss Company it has been christened the 
DeVilbiss electro-viscometer. 
It will be presently 
strument can be criticized as departing 
widely from the requirements of a theo- 
retical torsional or concentric cylinder 
viscometer as set down by Couette, Hat- 
schek and others. Yet it will also be 
apparent that the instrument can be used 
readings reducible to approxi- 
absolute values, and certainly 
consistency measurements 
under conditions and at 
heretofore unattained. 


paper will 
recently 


embody any new 
disclosure. It 
tools 


does not 
theoretical 


this 


that the in- 


seen 


to give 
mately 
commercial 

can be made 
rates of speed 


Description 


electro-viscometer consists of four 
parts :- 
method of 


power and 


The 
essential 
1A 


socket 


attachment to light 
means tor adjusting 


definite po- 


this current continually to a 


tential : 
2, An electrically propelled rotor driv- 
ing an attached impeller, the rotor being 
so designed that it is extremely sensitive 

loads; the counter e.m.f. 


to the impeller 
and field current varying exactly in pro- 
loads 


portion to these 

3. A method of inclosing the 
impeller so that the load is_ but little 
affected by the dimensions of liquid con- 
tainer: also to reduce rotation by the 
liquid and prevent it from being thrown 
away from the impeller by centrifugal 
lorce 

1A field ¢ 
principally a banked 
special windings and 
flections approximately 
logarithm of the cons! 
mpeller 
From 
following 
dent: 

1. The 
ble. 

2, It 


phase 


rotating 


I comprising 
milliammeter with 
scale, giving de- 
proportional to the 
stency load on the 


urrent circuit 


the 


are evi- 


examination of the instrument 
constructional features 


instrument is completely porta- 


may be attached to any single 
alternating current circuit 

3. It has been designed so that 
strument is introduced into the liquid 
being measured instead of a sample being 
withdrawn and introduced into th Vis- 
cometer. 

1. The 
explosionproot, 

». It has no delicate 
get out of adjustment. 

6. It has no breakable glass parts. 

7. No operating technique is required. 

8. The instrument is self-cleaning 

4%. The principle permits the instrument 
incorporated into almost any 


design. 


Method of Operation 

The operation of the instrument is very 
simple The switch connecting the in- 
strument to an alternating current cir- 
cuit is turned to and the impeller 
mechanism is submerged in the liquid to a 
definite depth. The starting button on the 
rotor handle is then depressed, which 
starts the impeller turning in the liquid. 
With this button depressed and the im- 
peller turning, the potential is adjusted 
to a definite value as indicated on the 
instrument potential dial. At this point 
the consistency value is then simply read 
off on the viscosity dial. 


Interpretation of Results 

In practical plant viscosity or con- 
sistency control work the units of “vis- 
cosity” as read off the viscosity dial scale 
may be used. However, for liquids be- 
tween 10 and 1000 centipoises (which 
includes most finishing materials) having 
specific gravities between 0.75 and 1.5, a 
curve has been worked out and con- 
structed permitting conversion of the dial 
readings into C.G.S. units of viscosity 

Just as in working with a capillary 
viscometer, such calculations involve the 
specific gravity of the liquid. It has been 
found that a very fair relationship ex- 
ists between units read off this instrument 
and the product of the C.G.S. viscosity 
times the square of the gravity of the 
liquid, 

Importance of Temperature 

It is almost too obvious to recall 
that practically all liquids change in 
sistency with change in temperature. In 
the case of nationally known wood 
lacquer the viscosity was found to vary 
between 50 and 100 centipoises over the 
possible normal range of ordinary factory 
temperature, 

The construction of such viscosity tem- 
perature curves is, of course, the simplest 
way to avoid a great deal of tedious 
laboratory work. Measurements can be 
made at any encountered temperature (on 
a given material, of course), thus avoid- 
ing the use of constant temperature baths, 
water jackets, and the like. 

The addition of an iron constant in 
thermocouple to the device has been 
suggested This will attach to the im- 
peller ineclosure and indicate the 
perature on an additional meter. 

In working with lacquers whose vis- 
cosity is due to the nitrocellulose content 
alone, the temperature relation which has 
been worked out in the laboratories of the 
Hercules Powder Company is very useful. 


the in- 


instrument is vaporproof and 


working parts to 


to he en- 


sineering 


“on,” 


here 


con- 


one 


ter 
tem- 


Comparison of Results 
original calibration of the instru- 
was made with petroleum oils of 
known viscosity. A group of instruments 
were then checked against a capillary 
viscometer of the approved type, using 
the identical liquids at the same 
temperature. The capillary instrument 
was secured from the glue manufacturers 
and their calibration was 
correct. 


Effect of Suspended Solids 

It was found that specific gravity of the 
liquid being measured affected readings 
as the square of the gravity. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the effect of ap- 
parent gravity due to incorporation of 
suspended solids such as pigments. Va- 
rious amounts of lead chromate were 
ground into tricresyl phosphate and con- 
sistency measurements were made with 
the electrical instrument and with u 
capillary. There is good agreement 
tween the two methods, and square of 
apparent gravity bring the 
methods together 


The 
ment 


association as- 


sumed to be 


he- 
the 
seems to two 


well. 


Reproducibility of Instruments 

Ten were recently con- 
structed completion were 
checked against three liquid viscosity 
standards. Agreement between the in- 
struments was well within the require- 
ments of commercial accuracy. 


Probable Fields of Usefulness 

1. Where the liquid is opaque. 

2, Where laboratory control and 
nique cannot be summoned, 

3. When collection of sample 
avoided. 

1. Where viscosities 
at a remote point 

5. Where viscosities must be graphical- 
ly recorded, 

6. Where determinations must be 
with great speed, 

7. Where the 
corporated as part of 
unit, 

8. Where 
machinery 


instruments 
and upon 


tech- 
must be 
must be observed 
made 


must be in- 
engineering 


instrument 
a fixed 


automatie viscosity regulating 
must be controlled, 
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Since this work was planned to de- 
termine whether there is any consistency 
in the evaluation of breakdown, we have 
made exposures both to actual weather 
conditions and corresponding exnosures 
using identical finishes, in accelerated 
test apraratus, 
The diagram herewith is a presentation 
the res" Its obtained from the tests con- 
ducted The upper portion is the results 
of the outside exposure tests which were 


carried on at the 
country as tollows 
Dayt oO 
Chicag J 
_.Dayton, O 
....Brooklytr N 
..--Mobile, Ala 


The different materials are repré¢ sented 
by the lines and the same number Is used 
here as in the listing of formulae The 
time is given in days starting at zero 
and progressing upward. The lines above 
85 are broken at the end indicating that 
these materials are still in good condition, 

The last four materials, 15 to 18, failed 
in approximately the same number of 
days on all tests. These four materials 
gave a very distinct failure and for this 
reason there was little difference ot 
opinion, In 0-5 the first check of the 
panels was made on the twenty-fifth day 
at which time several panels had failed, 
but the exact time of failure Was not 
known, which fact probably explains the 
reason for longer life on this test 

No specific instructions were given be- 
fore the test as to the method of deter- 
mining breakdown, each operator being 
instructed to examine the panels periodi- 
cally and when he thought the film had 
failed, to report the same. The commit- 
tee attributes part of this lack of cor- 
relation to the difference of opinion 
among the operators, and to climatic con- 
ditions Nos. 3 and 7 in 0-4 probably 
failed because of the conditions encoun- 
tered on the coast. 


Tests Conducted 
The following 
conducted :— 


accelerated 


sives the results of a 0 
celerated weathering nm 
llowing cycle:—Weat 
every twenty minute 
minutes each d 
(180° F.), three minutes e 
with ice water (32 I.) 
time taken for examination 
sults, one and half hou 
taken in the afternoon 
| change the electrodes 
I are type and de m 
at the panels > panel 
light twenty-one hours « 
Is are not exposed to the lig 
time of the water spray, which is one 
at twenty-minute intervals. The 
through ice water at 32° F, 
twenty-four hours 


T-2 gives the 


te once 


tior thirty 


elops a 


minute 
panels pass 


one-hait ea 


results from exposing [ 
panels to the following cycle Phe cycle l- 
sists first of revolvin the wherl 
through water for minutes; secondly, ar 
interval of two minutes during which time the 
panels are allowed to dry; thirdly, an exposure 
of three minutes and twenty seconds under the 
ultra violet light, which is of the mercury ar 
type, with low intensity at the beginning, in 
asing to the maximum at the middle, anid 
n decreasing to the minimum intensity 
end of the three minutes and twenty se 
ond period. After passing under the light, the 
panels then pass under a heating Globar unit, 
giving not only heat but also infra red light. 
After three minutes the panels again enter the 
water. The entire cycle taking sixteen min 
utes and forty seconds for the revolution, 
Approximately 180° F. is developed by the mer- 
cury are at the panels, and 200° F. under the 
heating unit. The panels cool to about 90° F 
before again entering the water, which Is at 
approximately 84° F, 
T-3 are the 
ometer 


as ‘ 


panels on a 


seven 


results obtained from a weather- 
with the following details:—A 13 am- 
pere, alternating current, carbon are light was 
used The panels were held in a brass frame- 
work at a distance of 10 inches from the eg 
globe of the are. The daily cycle is as fol- 


lows 


i. m. to 10 a. m., water. 
m. to 11 a. m., light. 

m. to 1 p. m., water. 

p. m. to 2 p. m., light. 

~ p. m. to 4 p. m., water. 
4 p. m. to 8 a. m., light 


The weekly cycle includes 119 hours of light 
and thirty-two hours of water, the remainder 
of the time being consumed in examination 
etc. The water is sprayed on the panels. The 
temperature in the exposure chamber is 90-100 
KF. when the light is in operation. The rela- 
tive humidity in the chamber is 50 percent. 

T-4 are the results from an exposure in a 
light machine, as follows The cycle requires 
thirty minutes: ten minutes under the light, 
which is a mercury arc; ten minutes in water; 
five minutes after leaving water to light, an 
five minutes from light until re-entering water. 
About 140° F. is develaped by the light at the 
panels and the water is at room temperature. 

T-5 are the results obtained from exposing a 
set of panels in an intermittent salt immersion 
apparatus, in which the panels were suspended 
from rods and immersed in a_ solution 
of 20 percent, by weight, sodium chloride for 
one minute, then automatically raised out of 
the solution to dry for fifteen minutes before 
the next immersion. The spacing between the 
panels was one-half inch. Hard rubber tanks 
are used to hold the salt solution, which is 
changed every two weeks 

Inspections of the panels in T-3 and T-5 
Were made only once a week, which ac- 
counts for the few points given in the 
diagram, The time in the lower portion 
of the diagram is given in hours, the 
Same sequence of the materials is used 
here as in the upper section. T-5 while 
not an attempt at actual outdoor simula- 
tion, is a method used in an evaluation 
of primers and undercoats, when testing 
the resistance to corrosion 


Conclusions 

1. There is a certain correlation in the 
various sets of outside exposures. It will 
be noted that there is a fairly consistent 
order of failure. The discrepancies that 
do exist can be attributed to:—(1) The 
different methoc by which breakdown is 
ascertained; (2) the individual estimate 
of breakdowns; (3) localized and climatic 
conditions. 


2. The same may be said in the consid- 


eration of the accelerated exposures, if 
set T-5 is disregarded. Here also are in 
evidence the same difficulties that are en- 
countered in estimation of outside ex- 
posure breakdown; methods of evalua- 
tion breakdow n, personal factor, and the 
type of apparatus used. None of the ap- 
paratus used was exactly the same and 
this may account for some of the dif- 
ferences, 

3. There is some correlation between 
the outside exposure failures and the ac- 
celerated exposure  evi- 
denced by the more 
discordant con- 
cordant, 

The committee feels that the question of 
accelerated testing embraces a large filed, 
but one of vital importance to the indus- 
try and, therefore, will devote its time for 
the next year both to a study of the sta- 
tistical data and the experimental methods 
used in accelerated testing, 


failures, as is 
diagram, however, 
results are noted than 
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The reading of the paper by the 
Cincinnati - Dayton - Indianapolis club 
concluded the session of the produc- 
tion clubs for Monday. Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 14, the federation par- 
ticipated in a joint meeting with the 
American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
tacturers’ Association. 

The final business session 
on the convention floor of the Royal 
York, Tuesday afternoon, from four 
until six o’clock. E. J. Probeck, retir- 
ing president, read his address, which 
was as follows:— 


. , 
President’s Address 

The year 1930 has been a very event 
year in the history of the federation. The 
national organization has functioned like 
a well-oiled machine. The various com- 
mittees were organized early in the yea 
and carried on their work with the usua 
vigor and thoroughness. The progran 
committee was organized at an early date 
with Mr. Stauderma as chairman, and 
has certainly done a very splendid work 
in the development of club papers. The 
meeting on Monday, October 13, has 
proven that the program committee did 
very noble in their efforts. 

February 23 I had the privilege of at- 
tending the first meeting of the Kansas 
City Paint and Varnish Production Men's 
Club. The club is No. 15 in our federa- 
tion. It started off in a very wonderful 
manner. They solved their financial dif- 
ficulties before they started, and I trust 
it will be one of the most influential and 
best organized clubs of the federation. 

As president, I did not visit each con- 
stituent club of the federation. In my 
opinion the past presidents have suc- 
ceeded in creating an enthusiastic and 
well-organized federation. Consequently, 
as the year 1930 was not a very prosper- 
ous one, I did not feel that I was justified 
in making any additional expenditures ot 
my own company’s resources for travel- 
ing expenses. I visited the clubs within 
a radius of 300 to 400 miles of Louisville, 
and any club which I failed to visit will 
realize that it was done, first, from an 
economical standpoint, and, second, for 
the reason that the clubs are apparently 
so well organized that they need little 
help from the national office. 


Machines 


Finishes by 
William J. 


May, 1928. 


Paint. 


Farben-Zeitung 


White Pigments Toward 
Farben-Zeitung, 34, 830 


was held 


Co-operation with Manufacturers 

During the year i received wonderful 
support from the past president, P. D. 
Buckminster. Mr. Buckminster was for- 
tunately situated very close to the presi- 
dent of the paint manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, and this association meant a great 
dea! to me in my administrational office. 
I feel that we have become much better 
entrenched with the parent organization 
than ever before. This tie-in is due pri- 
marily to the efforts of Wells Martin and 
P. ID. Buckminster. Every member of 
the federation should be grateful to these 
two men for the help and assistance they 
have given our organization in the past 
year. 

During the year it was necessary to 
raise the national dues of individual 
members to This caused some little 
trouble in several of the clubs, due to thie 
fact that individual members are obliged 
to pay their own dues. It is my earnest 
belief that the federation and the work it 
does is of sufficient value to every com- 
pany that they should all be willing to 
pay the dues of each separate member of 
the federation. I do not believe that any 
individual should be obliged to pay his 
own national dues, and each club should 
endeavor to educate the executives of the 
firms represented in their club that it is 
their duty to pay the national dues of 
each member. I think if this idea can be 
put over it will eliminate all difficulties 
with regard to national dues. 

As retiring president, it is properly my 
duty to give some parting advice I be- 
lieve, first of all, we should endeavor to 
co-operate with the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association to 
the very fullest extent on every oppor- 
tunity presented. It is necessary for us 
to educate certain firms in this country 
that they are not fully versed in what the 
federation is doing. If these firms really 
realized that the federation is trying to 
help and is helping the manufacturing 
units in the United States and Canada, 
and if they would investigate the methods 
with which hoth the federation and the 
individual clubs work, they would realize 
that the federation is a real asset to the 
paint and varnish manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, 

It is mv opinion that the federation 
should endeavor to increase the number 
of associated members. These are the 
members that are located in cities where 
thev have an insufficient number of com- 
panies to form a club. There are no 
doubt at least 500 that could be added to 
the list of associated members if the 
country were properly canvassed. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank George BR. Heckel for the wonder- 
ful co-operation he has given me during 
my term of office. He certainly has im- 
proved the ‘‘Digest’’ verv greatly. I he- 
lieve his editorial comments are being 
read by every member and strike home 
very often. Mr. Heckel has undertaken 
the compilation of all past issues of the 
“Digest,”” and the result of this work 
will appear in the subsequent issues of 
“Drugs, Oils and Paints.’’ I am sure that 
every member will want to secure for his 
personal file a copy of this valuable work. 











OIL, 


George 


B. Heckel, Philadalphia, sec- 


retary of the federation, presented the 
following report for that office:— 
+ ’ 
Secretary's Report 
The year which close with this con- 


vention has again, notwithstanding the 
general depression in business, been a 
year of further growth and achievement 
for the federation. Its relations and 
functions with repect to the manufac- 
turers’ association having been defined to 


the satisfaction of both, their co-opera- 
tion has been whole-heartedly tendered, 
on the one hand, and whole-heartedly 


welcomed, on the other, to 
advantage and satisfaction, 
This happy result is due, in large part, 


their mutual 


to the intelligent service rendered by 
your contact committee, who, because of 
the very completeness of the service they 


rendered, found themselves this year 
among the army of the unemployed. 
The very comprehensive advisory com- 
mittee planned by them has met all of 
the requirements of the situation, and has 
given to the parent sociation the «ke 
sirable opportunity for a under- 
standing of your work, and the facilities 
for proper utilization of the technical re 
sources of the federation Under 
a close working arrangement there 
be no further cause for 
or distrust on either 





closer 


such 
should 
misunderstanding 
side 


Work Correlated 


The advisory committee met as usual 
in Cleveland, February at th@ invita 
tion of President Probeck, and laid out 
a program for correlated work, the re- 








sults of which are manifest in the sev- 
eral issues of the “Digest’’ which have 
reached our members since that meeting 
At that meeting 


certain change In the 


physical character of the “Digest” itself 











were suggested. I trust that the changes 
have met with your approval. They co1 
sisted chiefly in a recasting of the t 





page, with an index thereon; the addition 
of an editorial department, containin 
editorial comments and information ¢ 
general interest, and the segregation of 
technical contr’butions from the routine 


reports from club secretaries 

This year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the “Digest,” which was started 
in 1919, as the “Digest of the Plant Man- 


agers’ Committee,” the federation has as- 
sumed a portion—one-half—of the cost 
of publication. This half, covering the 
cost of printing and mailing, amounted 
to 995.86, there being no charge tor 
preparation, editing or clerical work, and 
with the volume of valuable matter stead 
ily increasing, I doubt if the could 
be materially reduce I, however, ven- 





cost 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ture the suggestion that since the editor 


is entire y dependent upon the club sec- 

retaries for the completeness of the mat- 

ter published and for the time at which 
appears in print, the value of the D 


gest’’ depends entirely upon them. 
It is contemplated that, funds having 
been provided by the amendment to the 


by-laws adopted at your last meeting, t 
federation will henceforth assume the en- 
tire cost and complete control of the 
“Digest.” 
Article 
that the 
the 25th of each 


VIII of the 
“Digest” “shall be 
month 


by-laws provides 
published on 


from September 


to June inclusive Experience has dem- 
onstrated that this by-law was formu- 
lated without due consideration of th 


Several of the clubs hold their 
meetings too late in June to permit pub 
lication of their reports on the date set. 


facts. 


The same condition confronts us in Sep- 
tember. These facts forced us this yea 

issue a “Digest” in July and delaved 
the issue of the September number unti 
the first week of October, nothing except 


routine minutes 
publication by 
suggest a revision of 
vide for monthly 


having reached us foi 
September 25. I would 
this by-law to pro- 
from October to 








issues 


July inclusive, with an advance Septem- 
ber special devoted chiefly to informa- 
tion regarding the annual meeting 


A similar difficulty, as I pointed out 
in my report to your last meeting, arises 
in connection with the year-book. That 
issue, as I then indicated was out of 
date in several respects immediately after 
election of new officers, the adoption 
imendments, and the appointment oft 
committees occurred; and to a large 
true as to the person- 


new 
extent the same is 


nel of officers and committees for tl 
lubs, most of which hold their annua 
meetings in the Fall I venture to su 


vest that the annual publication of the 
vear-book be set for February, b whi 
time the incoming president will have 
ompleted his committees 

Finally, in connection with the year- 





book, I would suggest that, as a meas- 
ire of economy, the 1930-31 vear-bool 
might be considerably curtailed if thought 
desirable, to contain only the organiza- 


clubs, the officers and 
federation, and the bv 
reduce it to not more 
than twenty pages, without cover, instead 
of the sixty-two pages and cover of the 
present year-book. The plan, however, 
ontemplates the omission of the mem- 
bership lists of the constituent clubs It 
should be remembered that these lists are 
ut of date shortly after their publication. 


tions of constituent 
ommittees of the 
laws This would 


Membership 


Probably the most satisfactory event 
of the federation year was the advent 
ong us of the new Kansas City Paint 


The Entertainment 


The Toronto reception and enter- 
tainment committee ordered perfect 
weather for the convention of the 


American Paint and Varnish Manutfac- 
turers’ Association and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
The goods were delivered in accord- 
ance with specification. Gorgeous, 
summer-like days prevailed throughout 
the week, and then, just after the mid- 
night special train pulled out, follow- 
ing the final banquet Friday evening, 
October 17, the temperature began to 
drop. Saturday morning brought actual 
cold and flurries of snow, but it didn’t 
matter to the Toronto hosts. They had 
done their part, and done it right. 
Resolutions of appreciation and 
thanks sometimes mean little. All that 
was said, formally and informally, was 
to the effect that F. J. Penberthy, gen- 


eral chairman of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment, had 
overlooked nothing to please, amuse 


and edify the visitors from the United 
States and distant parts of his own 
Dominion, and every word of tribute 
was sincere. The Royal York Hotel, 
seemingly and as a matter of fact, was 
built to order for conventions and ban- 
quets, and the Royal York golf course 
certainly was constructed for cham- 
pionship play. Many of the visitors 
knew all about its traps and bunkers 
long before match play began. 
Wednesday, October 15, saw the be- 
ginning of the program of entertain- 


ment. While the men were knocking 
the little ball around the links, the 


ladies of the convention were holding 
a get-acquainted meeting at the hotel. 
That evening, at nine o’clock, came the 
formal opening of the convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, with an address of welcome by 
W. P. Walsh, president of the Toronto 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, and invo- 
cation by the Rev. Father E. 8S. Mc- 
Corkell, of St. Michael's College. Mu- 
sical numbers were given by Dr. Har- 
vey Robb and the Adanac Quartet. It 
was at this affair that first tribute was 
paid to Mr. Penberthy, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, whose name 
had been unmentioned before. The 
delegates were soon to see the results 
of his planning. 

After a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chatfield, the president’s ball lasted 
well into Thursday morning. 


Ladies Golf and Bridge 


The ladies golf tournament was run 
off on Thursday, and on Thursday aft- 
ernoon a luncheon and bridge was held 
at the Granite Club, with Mrs. A. Roy 
Brown in charge of arrangements. Solos 
were sung by Mrs. W. W. Schoales and 
Miss Ethel Williams, Prizes were won 
by:— 

Mrs. Mrs. Ross 


John Ayrault, Jr., 


Clemens, Mrs. G. M. Cowderoy, Mrs. 
Horace Felton, Miss Ethel Williams, 
Mrs. M. Arnstein, Mrs. Z E. Martin, 


Mrs. W. L. Pringle, Mrs. J. H. Hinz, 
Mrs. S. H. Stilling, Mrs. B. K. Throck- 
morton, Mrs. L. E. Phelan, Mrs, Walter 
Devane, Mrs. J. Vincent Reardon, Mrs, 
Walter R. Foss, Mrs. S. W. Thompson, 





F. J. Penberthy 


General Chairman on Arrangements 
and Entertainment 
Mrs. S. Klein, Mrs. George B. Heckel, 


Mrs. M. K. Pine, Mrs. W. H. Gale, Mrs. 
S. P. MacNab, Mrs. J. I. Simpson, Mrs. 
A. F. Voss. 

The convention ball was held at nine 
o’clock on Thursday night, with music 
by Bodley’s orchestra, and this was 
followed by the principal entertain- 
ment of the week, a cabaret show in 
the concert hall from midnight until 
two o'clock, with Jack Arthur as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The ballet from the 
Imperial Theatre gave a series of num- 
bers. Three musical youngsters known 
as the Doo-dads won the audience by 
their trick playing. Rita Nuttall, so- 
prano, and Cameron Geddes, basso, 
sang. The orchestra played “Rhapsody 
in Blue,” by George Gershwin. There 
was a side-splitting horse act, as well 
as dancing by the Three Ribbon Boys, 
and the old familiar acrobatics and 
Each number seemed 


trained dog acts. 


and Varnish Production Club, bringing 
our total constituent club membership up 
to fifteen. Credit for this accomplish- 
ment is due largely to Granville M 
Breinig and A. C. Bale, of Kansas City, 
our president, Mr.-Probeck, and Messrs, 
Buckminster and MacGregor. 
There are, however, sections 
country in which even though there are 
uccessful and progressive paint and var- 
nish plants, the organization of local clubs 
is impracticable owing to the fact that 


le territories over which these plants are 


of 








seattered renders meetings i osSsible 
These plants are served, in many cases, 
bi technical and practical men whoss 
co-operation would be valuable, but who, 
on account of the conditions IT have out- 
ined, are out of touch with this « 

perative work [I therefore submit for 
vour consideration that such men _ be 
made eligible on payment of the proper 
annual dues, to associate membe rship, in- 





luding regular re¢ 
This federation, as you 


represented at the 





eipt of the “Digest.” 
Know, Was ably 


meeting of the Amer 


can Chemical Society, and contributed 
largely to the success and interest of 
that occasion. 

The convention week is, as 





crowded because of the necessity of ac- 
odating the programs to the re- 
quirements of three large, affiliated 
ganizations Some inconvenience is in- 
evitable;: but as our organization is 
founded on the o-operation, these 
inconveniences condoned in the 
-operative 





‘ 


basis ot ¢ 
will be 
spirit 





There is a_ possibility a more 
Satisfactory arrangement be made 
for future meetings 

Local Lecture Courses 

Last vear your attention was ca 

he series of public lectures successt 


onducted by the New York club 
vear it was my good fortune to attend 
somewhat similar series, conducted at the 
University of Pennsylvania by the Phila- 
delphia club. The admirable character o 
these lectures and accompanying dem 
onstrations, the high standing of the 
lecturers, the intelligence with which they 
adapted their highly technical subjects to 
the understanding of their audiences and 
finally, the size and character of these 
regular audiences impressed me greatly. 
I venture to suggest to other clubs that 
this is a highly practical means of spread- 














ing authentic paint knowledge among 
those who most need it in their busi- 
ness. 


In closing, permit me to say that every 


year adds to my pride in the fact that 
it was my good fortune to play some 
part in the organization and promotion 
of this federation—still unique, I believe, 


to go a little better and a little faster 
than its predecegsor. Some show! 
That was the verdict. 

On Friday there was a motor bus 
tour of Toronto and a reception and 
tea for the ladies at the Royal York. 
Mrs. Chatfield was the guest of honor. 
The hostesses included Mrs. Penberthy, 
Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. H. P. 
Livingston, Mrs. W. R. Atwood and 
Mrs. Schoales. 

Following are the committees in 
charge of the arrangements and events, 
when went so smoothly:— 

Committee on arrangements 
tertainment, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Penberthy, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Poole, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. 
ton, F. E. Moore, T. F. Monypenny, 
W. R. Atwood, and Mrs. A. Roy Brown. 

Registration committee, Walter Devane, 
Eugene Sparrow, and Capt. A. Roy Brown, 
chairman, 

Transportation committee, 
and 8S. B. Brown, chairman. 

Finance committee, J. R. McKeown, 
Fr. J. Penberthy, and W. W. Schoales, 
chairman. 
committee, K. Y. Benson, G. M. 
Cowderoy, and A. G. Pinard, chairman 

Banquet committee, W. R. Atwood, 
chairman. 

Reception 


and en- 





Grieve 


John 


Press 


committee, W. P. Walsh, 


T. F. Monypenny, A. W. Poole, W. W 
Schoales, G. C. McEwen, J. I. Simpson, 
H. S. Chandler, and K. Y. Benson, chair- 
man. 

Golf committee, George Boomer, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Boomer, Mr. and Mrs 
H. P. Livingston, A. E. Boulton, Bruce 


Ross, Mrs. B. P. Blackwell, and Mrs. G. C 
McEwen. 


Annual Banquet 


The 


annual banquet was held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Friday evening, Octobe 
17 President H. S. Chatfield introduced 
T. IF. Monypenny as toastmaster. 


Mr. Chatfield’s Introduction 


President Chatfield :—Since my arrival 
in Canada last Saturday morning, and in 
the usual meetings of our association, I 
have been looking at the stern and busi- 
ness faces of men, but when I stand up 
here tonight before this wonderful audi- 
ence and look into the faces of you beauti- 
ful women, I feel a good deal like a dog 
looks when he is going to be washed. I 
have always found it advantageous to get 
a laugh at the beginning, if possible, and 
while I didn’t address our wonderful guest 
of honor this evening, Mr. Beatty, I want 
you to know that if they will start off 
with a laugh you have got a good chance 
to hold them. 

May I be pardoned for taking just a 
little pinch of credit for bringing the 
forty-third convention of this association 
to Canada. My forty years of visiting 
your delightful country and meeting so 
many friends, warranted me in feeling 
that this was the time, if ever, for this 
association to come over and anticipate 
and receive and enjoy hospitality, which, 


as we say in sporting parlance of our 
baseball lingo, has been batting .400 
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in the industrial life of our country, but 
destined, I am convinced, to point the way 


tor all industries in the developments 
which are coming in our industrial life 
J. E. Kortum, the treasurer and 


chairman of all the standing committes 
gave brief reports, followed by the re- 
ports of constituent clubs. 


Officers Elected 
The following officers were 
the final piece of business:- 
President, Ralph H. Everett, of the 
Keystone Varnish Company, Brooklyn. 
Vice-president, P. D. Whiteway, of 
George D. Wetherill & Co., Camden, 
N. J. 
Secretary, 


delphia, 


elected a 


George B. Heckel, Phila- 

‘Treasurer, James E. Kortum, of the 
Warren Paint & Color Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Members of the executive committee, 
G. B. Sawyer, of the Arco Company, 
Cleveland; J. C. Gehant, Duluth, Minn., 
and F, C. Atwood, of the Craftex Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The annual 
evening. 


banquet was held in the 


Prize for Paper 


The 





New York and New Jersey Var- 
nish and Paint Plant Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was awarded the American 


Paint Journal Company’s prize of $250 
for the best paper prepared during the 


year by a member or members of the 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs. The prize-winning 
paper, “Color Control in the Paint 
Plant,” was written by M. Rae Paul 
and J. P. St. George. 

The presentation of the award was 


made at the annual banquet of the fed- 
eration, Tuesday evening, by E. W. 
Boughton, of R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
pany, chairman of the committee of 
judges, Other members of the commit- 
tee are G. W. Thompson, of the Na- 
tional Lead Company; C. D. Holley, of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company: P. H 
Walker, of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, and H. A, Gardner, of 
the Institute of Paints and Varnish 
Research 


Side of the Meetings 


You baseball fans will appreciate 


The business part of our has 
been eminently successful. We have, we 
settled matters that have been 
and at the start, contro- 
versial But every proposition that we 
have discussed has been passed and 
settled 100 percent satisfactorily, and we 
are looking forward now, as we do each 
year after the our conventions, 
to what is going to happen in the next 
twelve months, and where we are going, 
and that will all be settled in due courss 

We are looking forward to a wonder 
ful increase in our attendance from 
Canada. We think we have sold the as- 
sociation to Canada and to you 
who have turned out so gloriously to wel- 
come us 

All we are going to try to do now in 
America is to get some of our capiti 
together under the advice of some of our 


that. 


session 


believe, 


both important 


close of 


peopl 





leaders, in the same position as Mr 
Beatty, to build a hotel equal this 
and that when we can, we will have room 
enough to take care of you. 

In my forty years’ experience in this 
association, I saw for many years when 


we could go where we pleased, and the 


whole attitude has changed. We have 
grown and prospered so that now We 
have to go to a place that they can take 
is, and that makes an entire difference 

Iam not going to give you a whole lot 
of talk about what our association does 
because you have got matters coming u} 


to you and speakers that are much more 
interesting, but I can say to you, repre 
senting this association, and one of the 


workers in the ranks, that We have 
had a more constructive business 


oldest 
never 


convention, in the first place, we have 
never been treated anywhere better, in 
the second place, and we have never met 
a more hearty or more cordial recep- 
tion. 


I might personally say that it has been 
the most successful convention I have 
ever attended, because I am now what is 
commonly termed a used-to-was, but an 
is-not I have accomplished the wonder- 
ful feat of winning a very small amount 





of money at golf, and that is some satis 
faction I come under the category of 
what vou call generous golf players I 
don’t let anybody take any more strokes 
than I do 

Now I want you to enjoy this wonder- 
ful banquet. I will be back in the ranks 
next yvear, and I hope ready to welcome 
vou when you come back to the States 
I thank you very much 


One of the last, and probably really the 
last official duty is to introduce to you 
one of my oldest friends in Canada, Tom 
Monypenny, to whom I will turn this 
gathering over, as the toastmaster of the 
evening, and I consign you all to his ten- 
der mercies 

Toastmaster Monypenny:—Mr. 


Toast to the King 


Those who believe with 


Cornish 


B. J. Cornish:- 


me 

That individuals have rights, to pre-« 
serve which governments are instituted 
amongst men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed: 

That free speech, free press, inviolabil- 
ity of the home and protection from gov- 
ernmental inquisition are necessary to the 
protection of minorities against majori-« 
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ties that, without self-restraint, might 
easily develop into tyrannies; 

That error can do no harm when truth 
is left free to combat it; 

That the development of character is 
the supreme purpose of men on earth 

That commerce and justice are the 
world’s greatest civilizing agencies, ever 
tending to substitute mutual respect and 
xood will for race prejudices 
hatreds: 

That Peace on Farth, Good W 
Men is not an impossible ideal, 
able of attainment when war ! 
suaged by reason in a concert ot 

Arise with me and drink to the 
“The King 

Toastmaster Monypenn) Mi 


nD 
son. 


Toast to the President 


Mr. Henderson:—It is a great 
to anyone in almost any circumstance 
to be invited to offer the toast to the 
President of the United States, and par- 
ticularly is it so tonight when there Is 
drawn from this continent of ours in its 
length and in its breadth, a group ot 
earnest men, with profound views upon 
the circumstances of life, to respond to 
this toast in the sincere manner which it 
warrants. 

In proposing the health to any sreat 
unusual in passing to refer 
achtevements and to 
To do so, in 


man, it is not 
to his outstanding 
his character and capacity. 
even a brief degree, in this case, Is an 
extremely difficult matter"if one 1s 

so in a manner even at length, but 

so with brevity is indeed almos 
sible. 

Mr. Hoover is one of the very few men 
who have been called to the greatest 
oftice in the administration of the great 
republic to our immediate south who 
neither a lawver nor a _ soldier As an 
engineer he has practiced his profession 
in very notable manner and in very nota- 
ble degree, and has traveled the length 
and breadth of this country, and of all 
the countries of the world indeed and has 
established enterprises and has taken in- 
terest, and effective interest, and even 
control of all the great works and under- 
takings that he might encounter. 

He has not only practiced his pro- 
fession in a manner which has made 
him world-wide known, but he has com- 
bined with that great practicability which 
he has manifested so many times through- 
out the last forty years, an academic 
and scholarly mind. The work that he 
has done on behalf of suffering and starv- 
ing humanity during and after the war, 
throughout the countries of Europe, com- 
mands our unqualified approval and de- 
light. In the fulfillment of the greatest 
responsibility of his life, associated with 
the crowning achievement of his career, 
he has encountered a world-wide busi- 
ness depression, associated as it is in 
this case to an enormous degree with 
the complications financial, political and 
social attending it. 

Are we to say that fate at last con- 
fronts him wifh an insuperable barrier? 
Are we to say that President Hoover 
dismayed and discouraged? On the con- 
trary, I think I may venture to believe 
he is as full of courage and of determina- 
tion to succeed as at any time in his 
career, Let us then emulate his example, 
let us take comfort to ourselves in the 
hope that ere his ferm of office expires, 
normal prosperity will return to us once 
more, and Mr. Hoover will emerge from 
this. the greatest responsibility of his 
eareer, with all the success that has at- 
tended the past and previous events of 
his life. : 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, will vou 
fill your glasses and rise with me, to offer 
a toast to the President of the United 
States of America, that great humani- 
tarian, and may he long be spared for 
the henefit of humanity the world over 
Mr. Hoover, the President of the United 


States! 


is 


Toastmaster’s Introduction 


Toastmaster Monypenny:—When Mr. 
Chatfield came to Toronto last December 
to look over our facilities here, to ascer- 
tain whether or not we, in Toronto, were 
able to take care of this convention, he 
was accompanied by Mr. Wells Martin, 
and I don’t think that they got very 
far across the threshold of the hotel be- 
fore they made up their minds that they 
were coming to, Toronto. On that occa- 
sion, when they decided that they would 
eome to Toronto, Mr. Chatfield asked me 
if T would act as his toastmaster. T told 
him that IT would take it under my seri- 
ous consideration, but as an evidence of 
my lack of political wisdom, I proceeded 
to do so, and it started to worry me a 
bit. but I couldn’t get rid of it. 

Finally, I had to consent on two con- 
ditions—-one was that T was not to make 
a speech; the other was that I was not 
to tell any stories. He said he could 
tell all the stories that were necessary. 
He said, ‘‘Tom, f know you can’t make 
a speech, and I will enjoy the hanquet 
a great deal better if you don't try. So, 
here I am, and I am going to keep my 
promise. I am not going to do either, 
because we have a gentleman here to- 
night whom TI want to give all the time 
possible to. and I don’t want to tres- 
pass on any of it at all. Thank you! 

I am very sorry that we ran into our 
first disappointment in connection with 
this convention this afternoon. T think. 
from the expressions that I have had 
from hundreds of the delegates from the 
United States, that you have all felt that 
we have put over a pretty fair program 
so far as entertainment is concerned in 
this city. 

Late this afternoon Mr. Penberthy. 
ehairman of the general committee, re- 
ceived a telephone message that Mr 
Knowles, whom we have on our pro- 
gram here to address us tonight, was 
unfortunately taken il) with the “flu.” 
and his doctor had forbidden him to leave 
his home, so T regret very much indeed 
that Mr. Knowles is not with us _ to- 
night. Again I say fthat is going to 
give our distinguished guest just that 
much more time. 

Were I introducing Mr. RBeattv to a 
Canadian audience it would he quite un- 
necessary for me to say anything what- 
ever about him, because J think every 
man, woman and child in the Dominion 
of Canada, who has arrived at the age of 


understanding 


introducing 


nstructive first-page 


uider the 


Americans overfond 


profound 


fascination 


announcement 
executive 


Roy Brown 


Chairman on Registration 


American, 
from the fact that 
Continent. 

your curiosity, 
executive 
Wentworth 
B.A.K.C., LL.D., chairman and president 
Canadian 
Canadian 


Railway, 
Steamship 
Companies, and head of the various enter- 


that company’s immense 


prises in 


enumerate 
organizations, 


liberty of bringing up to date, 


thousand 
operated; 
seventeen 


“Twenty-two 
$60,000,000 


important 


sportsmen.”’ 
important 
wonderful 
a delightful 
during the past week.) 

twenty-five 
sand tons of shipping—sixty-three steam- 
twenty-three on lakes and rivers; 
fifty-one 
employees 
tered over the world, from Europe 


telegraph 


irrigation 
lions of acres of farmlands; 
company 


7,366 offices 
and correspondents. 

In addition to this I might say to Mr. 
Merle Thorpe, that 
Railway is very largely interested in min- 
and the development of 
areas in this country. 


Canadian 


gentlemen, 


admit that is some job for 


upbuilding 
a very distinguished 


wonderful 
nation of which he is 


education 
chancellor 
University. 
chancellor 
University, 
Dominion 

education 
the general 
reneration, 
people about 


exercise. 
L chairman 
chairman of the Olympic trials, 
He was appointed to that 


athletics 


position. 
athletics, 
young women to build up the physica] 
of the nation, 


encourages 


gentlemen 
pleasure 


Address by E. W. B 


enjoyed all the very short 
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Fourth of July speech of my friend Mr. 
Cornish when proposing the health of His 
Majesty the Kine. 

Not the least enjoyable part of the pro- 
ceedings was meeting Mr. Cornish after 
a_ long series of yei I think it was 
about twenty-five years ago when Mr 
Cornish was a young lawyer and I was 
even a younger one, we met together in 
Montreal to negotiate for our respective 
cHents a very important transaction—im- 
portant to Mr. Cornish and to the Do- 
minion of Canada. I do not know who 
got the best of the bargain, but T would 
be surprised to find out that I did. 

I have such a respect for Mr. Cornishs 
ability as a former lawyer and now as a 
ereat industrialist, that I would not claim 
to you for a moment—and you perhaps 
know him at least as well as IL do—that 
it would have been possible, twenty-five 
years ago, for any half-educated young 
Canadian lawyer to get the best of him in 
a bargain respecting land. 

I am glad, however, to be here for an- 
other reason. Your convention, the first, 
I think, you have held in Canada, we 
think to be a very distinct compliment to 
our Canadian members and to this coun- 
try itself. Tam glad you came to Canada, 
and I thought it particularly appropriate 
that you should hold your meetings in the 
city of Toronto and in the Reyal York 
Hotel. My interest in the former is partly 
sentimental and partly self-interest My 
interest in the latter is almost entirely 
practical. 

But your chairman rather embarrassed 
me when he was good enough to extend 
his courteous invitation. I did not know 
What I could say which would be appro- 
priate to a gathering such as this. I do 
not know very much about paint, my 
knowledge of it being confined to its 
application to the outsides of cars and 
locomotives and buildings. I think I know 
#o00d paint when I see it. All my life I 
have been struggling to obtain the most 
durable at the cheapest price, and I am 


still struggling, 


But, ladies and -entlemen, now that you 
ire here, the guests in a measure of the 
Dominion of Canada, I thought that per- 
haps you would not mind if I made some 
references to this dominion, of which we 
in Canada are inordinately proud, and we 
are proud of our relations with the re 
public to the south. For a great many 
years we have been accustomed to speak 
with swelling chests of the three thousand 
miles of unprotected border line, that is 
unprotected except by high tariff walls, 


und we are right. We have now reached 


that stage of perfection that we cannot 
send anything to you free of duty except 
messages of good-will and hockey players 

Sut there is a real reason behind this 
amity which has existed for so many 
vears, and that reason is to be found in 
the respect we have each had for the sov- 
ereignty and domestic matters which we 
think rest in the individual countries. 
That has enabled us to treat with some 
equanimity any steps that you in your 
wisdom make take for the benefit of your 
republic, and it has led us to expect as 
well that any steps that we may take in 


S. B. Brown 
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this country designed to further the in- 
terests of the Dominion of Canada will be 
uccepted by you as our undeniable right 

And so for many years we have lived 
in complete harmony, with great neigh- 
borliness shown on each side, with heavy 
mutual investment in the prosperity of 
others, and a great regard for the neces- 
sity of having a peaceful North American 
continent, 

You have had many commercial achieve- 
ments. You have reached a position of 
industrial pre-eminence in the world, due 
to your resourcefulness, the genius of 
your business executives, and to what we 
are apt to call your incomparable ma- 
chinery. You have developed a transpor- 
tation system which is certainly second to 
none in the world, and we have learned 
from your achievements and in a measure 
we have at least copied your accomplish- 
ments. 


Canadian Progress 


I can not speak of the progress of Can- 
ada not as meteoric as yours, of course, 
not as substantial in results as yours, but 
still a very considerable progress over @ 
short period of time without mentioning 
the progress we have made in transporta- 
tion as well. And if I were to give youa 
correct history, and it would be too long 
a period for me to keep you if I did, I 
would have to go hack to over sixty veal 
ago, when this was a sparsely inhabited 
young country, composed of separated 
crown colonies, into the middle of which 


was the territory of the Hudson's Day 
Company. 

At that time the people of this country 
desired to be confederated, and there was 
one insuperable objection and _ obstacle, 
and that was the lack of communication 
between the east and the west. And so 
it became an essential to our confedera- 
tion that this link should be constructed, 
and the government of the day made a 
bargain with a small group of Americans 
and Scotchmen and Englishmen to con- 
struct a transcontinental railway in the 
short period of ten years, and these gen- 
tlemen, so full of assurance and courage 
as they were, undertook to operate it 
thereatter for that short period of time 
known aS in perpetuity. 

So well were they organized and so 
efficiently was their work done that they 
completed this monumental piece of con- 
struction work in five years instead of 
ten, and that, ladies and gentlemen, was 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

I do not need to tell you that the pros- 
pects of success were variously viewed in 
this and other countries, and in the money 
markets of the world every effort that 
could be made was made to discredit the 
enterprise and discourage those behind it. 

sut the spirit of these men—and it is sur- 
prising how much spirit there is whereve1 
the Scotch are jinvolved—was so grea 
they did not recognize these obstacles, and 
they overcame them. 

This, of course, was the beginning 
real transcontinental transportation 
his dominion, The physical hazards 
once having been overcome, all other simi- 
lar enterprises were rendered compara- 
tively easy. With financial support, their 
prosecution was, of course, quite simple. 

The company and the country have 
rom that day been inextricably linked 
together. 

We used to have a slogar and the s 
gan was, “What is good for Canada . 
xood for the Canadian Vacific.’ Some 

nterprising journalist who did not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of private owenrship 
if railways to the same extent that I did, 
»ld me in large type that we had got our 
words mixed, and that what we meant 
was, “What js good for the Canadian 
l’acifie is good for Canada.” Jut it really 
does not make much difference in what 
order the terms are placed, because the 
interest of the two have been for many 
years almost identical. 

As the toastmaster has indicated to you, 
the railway is rather a unique institution 
It is different from any other similar or- 
evanization which I know of in this world. 
It contains in one corporation eight dif- 
ferent enterprises, each one of which 
would be a considerable enterprise in 
itself. 

Hie mentioned, with the help of this 
ventlemen of imagination, Mr. Thorpe, 
from whom he quoted, something of these 
nectivities, and perhaps I might elaborate 
on it, with your permission, for a moment, 
because, While I have been twenty-nine 
years in the-service of the company, I am 
not sure that I get them all, unless I 
write them down. 


Variety of C. P. R. Interests 

Of course, it was first a railway com- 
pany, a pioneer railway company, and in 
consequence of that, it was justified, and 
even forced to enter into enterprises 
which would not now be permitted to a 
modern railway corporation. Railway 
transportation js still its major activity, 
but it isa steamship company, the largest 
Canadian steamship company, and its 
expenses On steamship account, capital ac- 
count, for the past ten years, amount in 
the aggregate to $95,000,000. It is a lake, 
river and coastal steamship company, an 
express company, a hotel company, its 
hotel investments making it one of the 
largest hotel corporations in the world. 
It is a land company, a settlement and col- 
onization company, a lumber company, a 
mining company (the second largest min- 
ing company in Canada), a townsite and 
housing cOmpany, a coal company, an 
irrigation company, and it owns and op- 
erates experimental farms. 

I have been connected for a great many 
vears with transportation in Canada, and 
{ have formed a very high opinion of the 
rank and file of our transportation organi- 
zations. I doubt if there is any body of 
men in this or any other country who go 
about their work with more resourceful- 
ness, more alertness and more efficiency 
than do the employees of Canadian rail- 
ways. And I have formed a very hizh 
opinion of their uniform integrity—an in- 
tegrity which makes all members of the 
fraternity a little more satisfied because 
of that association. 

We had a special check made some 
vears ago of our agencies’ accounts, and 
we found that during those five years the 
amount which the company had to write 
off through defalcations of its agents 
umounted to $237.05, and during that pe- 
riod $132,000,000 had passed through the 
agents’ hands. That is a record which T 
suggest to you would be creditabie to 
any bank or trust corporation in this 
country or in the United States. 

We have, of course, in Canada, a rather 
unusual railway situation. It is a de- 
velopment of years of adversity and com- 
pelled the stepping in of our government 
to protect the properties from disintegra- 
tion and to pretect, in a measure, the 
eredit of the country itself. But it has 
resulted in this unusual condition, that 
of the two major railways in Canada. one 
is privately-owned and operated, and the 
other is governmentally-owned and they 
are the sole competitors of each other 
in a railway transportation sense in ths 
country. That has brought, of course, us 
face to face with new and unusual probs 
lems, but problems that are not partic- 
ularly of interest to you. 

Much has been said of our own railway 
achievements and it is quite proper that 
t should be said. Much could be said of 
our achievements and accomplishments 
in transportation. AS you know, your 
railway services rank very high with 
services elsewhere in the world. In fact, 
you are prone to claim for them that 
they excel in speed and comfort and in 
general excellence the services elsewhere, 

W, in Canada, claim with some degree 
of certainty that our services at least 
measure ratably with yours, and we do so 
under climatic and other difficulties which 
you do not always possess 

You will recall that not so long ago 
your Congress. in response to a fairiy 
general demand, passed an act providing 












for voluntary 


consolidation of your sSys- 
tems, but not, of course, making them 
compulsory or giving any tribunal power 


to establish them, and as a result, your 
interstate Commerce Commission has 
made a preliminary report in which they 
divide your. railways into twenty-one sys- 
tems ranging in mileage from 3,000 
19,000 miles, and you are now giving that 
your consideration 

We are much younger than you, but 
we have solved, we think, perhaps for all 
time, the question of railway consollda- 
tion, not nominal, even the largest of 
your systems which have been suggested 
by your Interstate Commerce Commission 
are as large the major systems 
in this country. 





as two 


The Canadian Pacific Is a natural con- 
solidation of many railways after the 
original transcontinental line was built 
and the Canadian National railway is an 
equally natural consolidation, because of 


sovernment action. 

You claim in the United States that 
your transportation companies are much 
more than transportation companies now, 


that by reason of the airplane and the 
motor car service combined with them 
they have taken on a new color and a 
new activity. 


We claim that from the beginning Can- 


adian railways have been much more 


than mere transportation companies, 
They have been the greatest agencies in 


development, colonization and settlement 
that this country has known. 

We are, in 
100 years ago. 
pare with you 
tion and in 
we are at 


population, where you were 
In wealth, we do not com- 
today, but in transporta- 
transportation development 
least up With you. 


International Interests 

Now, gentlemen, these two countries 
of which we always speak in terms of 
friendship, have existed alongside of each 
other for all these years without a Seri- 
ous disagreement but 1 am happy to say 
with 4 xreater appreciation and under- 
standing as the years have passed, That 
has shown itself in a commercial and in 
nm trade and in an investment 
this extent:—That you now have 
in Canada an amount in excess of three 
and one-half billion dollars, and in that 
list you have pulp and paper of $450,0¢ 
000; In mines, you have invested 
000,000; in general industries, $800,000,000 ; 
in railways, $638,000,000, or, in the aggre- 
gate, you now own 58 percent of the 
eatied “foreign’’ investments of Canada, 
whereas thirteen years ago you had only 
17 percent. 

We 


sense, to 


invested 





sO- 


natural tribute 
resources of 
very well 
our 
are willing 


look upon this as a 
and a compliment to the 
this Dominion, and we cannot 
quarrel with you if you 
fidence in our own future 


4 - 
Share 


and 


con- 


to risk your millions in investment in 
that future. 

The factors of our confidence are well 
known to you. We have a good system 


of democratic government. We have a 
people who are level-eyed, and_level- 
headed, and prone to tackle and solve 


their own problems without hysteria. We 
have natural resources which have bare] 





been scratched, and we think we have 
the spirit and the energy and the abil- 
itv to make those resources of great 
value. 

We have tremendous areas of agricul- 


tural land, capable still of producing the 


tinest wheat in the world. We have un- 
limited water power. I doubt if there is 
wu nation as well supplied with_ water 
powers in being or potention as Canada, 
und you gentlemen know what that 
means in industrial expansion. 

We have great forest wealth and 
equally great mineral wealth, and we 
have a confidence in our own future 
which Iam glad to say is shared by you, 
but is one of the chief assets of the 


people. 

Now, it is quite natural that a country 
as young as this and depending as they 
are in a measure upon the development of 
resources Which are given them by Provi- 
dence, should have a great confidence in 
their own future, and while I know tests 
ure not always fair, it is significant, when 
I tell you, that your great republic had 
a population of 75,000,000 people before 
our exports reached in the aggregate the 
value of the Canadian exports in the 
year 1927. 

I know, of course, there was a 
ence in money values in those 
there were many other factors 
into consideration, but we cannot help 
but feel that it is a very considerable 
achievement for a country of 10,000,000 
population. 

That development of ours has naturally 


differ- 
days, and 
to be taken 


been reflected in a greater interest on 
this continent and elsewhere, We have 
always welcomed investments from out- 
side. You have heard a great deal of the 
so-called “peaceful penetration” of the 
United States, and peaceful penetration 
just about accurately describes it. You 
have shared in a measure, it seems, our 
faith in this part of the North American 
Continent, and we cannot very well quar- 


rel if you constitute yourselves a partner 
in a joint enterprise, that enterprise be- 
ing the orderly and sane development of 
the resources of this Dominion. 
Naturally, this country’s progress has 
not been uninterrupted No country’s 
progress that IT am aware of has had an 


absolutely orderly 
perity. 


and uninterrupted pros 
The same applies to Canada, and 


we are suffering now from our failure to 
market our wheat. We are suffering 
from the reactions of the speculative 
period preceding 1929, and also to some 
exfent in the dislocation of our great 
newsprint industry. We believe that our 
Wheat will be sold in due course. We 
believe we already see signs of the end 
of the consequences of that speculative 
era, and we are confident that the news- 


print industry is in the 
reorganization. 


The late 


process of a sane 


Cecil Rhodes, qa great im- 
perialist, a great believer in the British 
Empire in all its varied activities, once 
took a map of that Empire and he 
pointed to South Africa as the base of 
the arch on one side and to Australia as 
the base of the arch on the other side, 
ind he put a stubby but eloquent finger 
yn this Domain, and he said, ‘*In time 
that will be the keystone of the arch of 
the sritish Empire.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the fu 
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ture of the Dominion of Canada, as 


Some 


of us Who have no more than ordinary 
vision actually visualize it today, a po- 
sition of economic and political pre-emi- 
nence in the Commonwealth of Nations, 


known as the British empire. 


Toastmaster Monypenny :—I am going 
to do something now that is not on the 
program [ think I know my limitations, 
and | don’t feel equal at all to the occa- 


sion of adequately thanking Mr. Beatty 
tor this address this evening, so 1 
going to ask Mr. Cornish to do so, 


Thanks for Mr. Beatty 


Mr. Cornish:—It is very ma ‘. 
ladies and g@entlemen, that it isa part of 
the program of this convention to embar- 
rass me as much as they possibly can. 

Mr. Beatty became a friend of mine n 
1905. At that time 1 was a young lawyer 
called into action by the death of Levi 
Cartel We were threatened with the 
destruction of the Carter White Lead 
Company by the overwhelming trust then 


the National J.ead 
To protect those interests I came to Can- 
ada. I met Mr. Aldrich, representing the 
Canadian Pacific Company, the 
that great mine, then full of hopes, which 


known as 
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has since developed into probably the 
third greatest lead mine in the world. 
I was brought by him, after we had 
ugreed upon terms, to a young attorney 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. He prepared the agreement which 
we had made, tentatively, and he pre- 
sented it to the greatest business genius 
that it has ever been my privilege to 


meet, Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the presi- 


dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company IT had the privilege, in ae- 
cordance with the agreement then made, 
to build the first white lead works ever 


built in Canada by the Carter White Lead 
Company Later on it was sold to the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, and is still 
owned and possessed by them, and I ex- 
pect to visit those works and see them 
again after having been disassociated 
trom them since 1912, 


Tonight is the first time since 1912 that 
I have the privilege of meeting that young 
man who treated me so cordially, so gen- 
erously, that he impressed me, together 
with the road which he was serving, with 
the liberality, the progressiveness of Can- 


ada and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. lie asked me to proceed to 
build works on a mere verbal promise ot 
some Officers of the government that they 
would give us the necessary duty after 
we had built the works They impressed 
me with their integrity so strongly that 
I went to work and raised the money 
and went nearly broke in the proposition 
and constructed the works, and they did 
all that they had said they would do, ana 
more. My investment in Canada was the 
foundation of such wealth as I now pos- 


SESS. 


My memory of the treatment I then 


received is one of the dearest recollec- 
tions of my life, and when I stand here 
tonight and see this young man who was 
then my friend, whom I have not met 
for twenty wears, at the head of the 
largest business corporation in the world, 
I feel as though I had been blessed in 


having his acquaintance and profited 
wreatly by the association I then en- 
countered, 

Toastmaster Monypenny: — I helieve 
you will all agree that that is one mistake 
[I did not make in my duties as toust 
master, 

Now I have a very pleasant duty to 
perform at the present moment. We have 
met here during this week; we have car- 
ried on our deliberations im our business 
conventions; we have elected Mr. Chat- 
field to the realm of the “has beens,’ and 
we have elected his successor, and I am 
now going to call upon Mr. Frayser, the 


Paint, Oil 
Say a tew 


of the National, 
Association, to 


president-elect 
und Varnish 
words to us, 


(The audience applauded, ) 


The President-Elect Speaks 


P. C. Frayser:—I am reminded 
this evening’s event brings to a 
me of the extraordinary 
of this great trade association, extraordi 
nary because for the first time in its 


xistence we are the guests of a great 


arose and 


that 
Close 


most sessions 


sister nation—extraordinary because we 
have just closed a year of unusual events 
and conditions extraordinary because we 
have here devised and accepted an im- 
proved and advanced plan for the con 
luet of the association which is equitable 
and economically sound—extraordinary 


zit 


Company. 


owner of 





at, in the face of adversities, the as- 
sociation’s activities for the past veal 
lave progressed in a satisfactory manne) 
—extraordinary in that its membership 
presents a united body ready to accept 














and carry to a successful fulfilment the 
new order of things. The close of the 
year brings to us the beginning of a 
new year filled with new hopes and am- 
bitions, together with new responsibilities, 
some of them untested and incharted 
That you will meet and master thes: 
situations, I have no doubt 
If I should be asked what T t k 

most necessary tribute to assur the suc- 
ess of our future amb s 3 believe 
my conclusion would be summed ip in 
me simple word, “faith An biding 
faith founded on “the substa ‘ things 
hoped for and the evidence of things n- 
seen.”” Through the annals of time t) 


me tribute has supplied the inspiration 











ind courage to squarely meet and over- 
ome great obstacles It has created 
onfidence and determination that has 
startled the world with accomplishment. 
It is the incentive that spurs us to cour- 

ously accept responsibilities and sue- 
ssfully mold them to meet the emer- 
gency of the hour. It would, therefore, 
seem fitting that we in faith accept the 
new plans which have been carefully de- 
signed by those entirely familiar with 
the needs of the association, and latet 
adopted during the convention May ou 
faith be evidenced by full co-operation 
and willingness to work in an effort to 
apply successfully these plans a they 
are presented to you. In order to accon 
plish the greatest measure of success we 
must, as individuals, firms and constitu 
ent clubs, ac and faithful lischarg 
our share of e responsibility in a care- 
fully co-ordinated manner. 

There Ss perhaps no trade organization 
composed of more genuine doers than 
the N Pr. O. & V. A.; its officers, men 
bers and administrators have ilways 
wisely and willingly responded to iy ca 
for service, and their work and counsel 
have been constructive, sane, and con 
mendable. They have at all times and 
under all conditions been willing to cheer- 
fully accept their full share of responsi- 
bility im the interest of the associati« 


deporting themselves in an 








has excited the admiration 

mercial world. 

May I publicly acknowledge , ip- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon 


me? At this time it would be noppor- 
tune and presumptuous if I attempted to 
define any plans or policies pertaining to 
the period of service for which you have 
me. | 


chosen feel, however, that I can 
earnestly pledge my efforts to give vou a 
constructive administration. To attain 


my ambition in this field of endeavor I 
will need, and I hope I may have, your 
unqualified support. 

The mantle of president of 
trade association carries with it not only 
honor of a marked degree, but responsi- 
bilities of no small measure. The selec- 
tion of one to accept the role of admin- 
istrative leadership is again largely a 
matter of faith, but if the chosen leader 
justifies the confidence you have placed 
in him -by ealling him for the greatest 
honor you can bestow, then the welfare 
of this organization during his term of 
office should be securely assured That I 
may measure up to the standard of high 
ideals created by my predecessors, is my 


this great 


George Boomer 
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neere desire; that I may wisely and 
faithfully discharge the responsibilities 
entrusted to me, is my earnest hope, and 
when my term of service comes to a close 
may L receive your approval of ‘well 
done,” thereby earning the privilege of 
being listed with that group of illustrious 
men who, through = their ovalty and 
achievement, have been entitled to your 


badge of honor, 


(The audience rose and applauded. ) 
Toastmaster Monypenny :——-Now, ladies 





ind gentlemen, this concludes the regu- 
lar program. It now just remains for 
me to give you my blessing, and I want, 
on behalf of Toronto Paint Club, the 
Canadian T’aint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, to express our deep appreciation 
for the honor you have given us by com- 
ing over and holding your convention 
here We hope you have enjoyed your- 
selves, We hope you will come back 
aeain, 

I was just going to interject there 
well, don’t come back next year nyway 
Make it a vear after that, i al 
committee wi want that much time to 
recover from: the vork they have done 
the past year, part larly ou good 
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‘enberthy, who is one of those 
inselfish men who does the work and 
ne in the background, 

I 30 wish to refer to the work 
i cChNnairmen of the Variou ommittees 
They have all worked hard to give yé 
rood time. IL belie thev have one 
Ladies and gentlemen, tl 1de 
i gram this evening 












































Golf Tournament 


To decide 
ship of the 

















the 1930 golf cha ne 
National Paint, Oil 1 
Varnish Association, Harold Rows 1 
A. Wharry went through thirty-six 
es of a playoff match in the 1 
Toronto, Friday, October 17. Mr. Rowe 
issistant manager of the Atlantic 
branch of the National Lead Company, 




















































































































New York, won, four up and three to 
<o, but he had to fight all the wary. 
Mr. Wharry, of the G. A. Wharry 




















Company, New 
twenty-fourth 





York, drew even on the 



































hole and again at the 
twenty-eighth, but Mr. Rowe achieved 
1 birdie on the twenty-ninth, halved 





























the next, and then forged ahead. 
The playoff was necessitated by a tle 
between Mr. Wharry and Fred. A. Jen- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































A. G. Pinard 


Chairman on Publicity 


sen, Chicago, during the regular tour- 
hament play on Wednesday. Mr. 
Wharry won in the draw to play Mr. 
Rowe. 

The championship cards are as fol- 
lows:— 





1 + 3 4 5 6. 7 8 9 
Par 42 3 2 t ) or 
Rowe 4 4 3 5 D + 6 640 
What > m t 5 4 4 6 t 42 
10.11.12.13.14.15.16.17.18 
Par (5434423 5 5 7-72 
howe > 9 445 6 4 5 G&—44-—S4 
Whar 5465 45 63 6 6—44—S6 
7 a ib & 7 gs. 9 
Pa t 4 2 4 (3 656 3 S85 
Row + n 3 + 5 6 6 4 n—4l 
\\ $ 4 3 45 46 4 6-40 
10.11.12.13.14.15.16.17.18 
1 goa {543 443 5 5-37-72 
Rowe -@4883 44 
Whar wer oe we 6s. Se 
The winners of the various flights 


of the tournament, held on the beauti- 
ful and difficult championship course 
maintained as an adjunct of the Royal 









































York Hotel, as announced at the clos- 
ing banquet, were as follows:— 
ig’ 
Flight A 
rst le gross, Harold W. Rowe... St 
j W G. A. Wharry 82 
low ss, Fred A. Jensen 8&3 
»w net, Harry W. Thorpe.... S4—12 
second low net, George T. Wilsor xG—12 
Third low net, Phillip H. Thayer... SS—13—75 
Ix ers’ handicap, L. K. Ayres 
Flight B 
in low gross, G. W Frederick 89 
Second low zg s, E. V Peters.. so 
Third low gross, J. A. Myers "2 
First low ne Frank Bownes t4—20-—T4 
Second low net, H. E. Ransom ‘wh 16 74 
I rd low net, §S VW Stewart O4—10—T5 
iN 1 i Fred E. Lou 
Flight C 
] ! C, K. Williams 93 
Second low eg s, H. G. Sidford lim 
rhird ’ gross, Il. B. Flemming. 102 
ir w net, H A. Swales ¢ 7 
Secor low net, H. I. Coleord 7s 
Third 1 r W. S. Auchir 7 
Kickers hand if Il. W 
Flight D 
Kirst low gross, H. W. Pearsor 9 
Secon ow gross Wells Martin ot 
Third low ross. W. ¢ Reschorman 108 
First low net, W. ¥ r 104—29—75 
Sr nd wil Fr. W vel 108 3276 
Third r R. I fallett 104 »§—T# 
IX r Rair 
Ladies—18 Holes 
} t ss M G ¢ MeFEwen 
mynd ) gro M Kr l.. Somers 
iy ] né Mrs I. N. Welter 
nd l t M Ir nA 5 r = 
Ladies—9 Holes 
I t low M 1 J. Rutherford 
S v gros N George E. Boor I 
Mvs p M I mermat 
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The complete record of the various 
flights is as follows:— 


RN May Eee kaderdctvvedeséoese f2— 6— 86 
MONE We Mvessecoceveves - V by SS 
yi, * ee W3— S— 385 
Hastings, J. V vu— S 82 
Cottingham, W OS Ss vo 


Rutherford, J. J ieee Sie 20 


















Pufter, H. B sv— 5— 84 
Dougherty, W WS—1] ST 
Dunning, Harry } j—14 $2 
Whitney, R. W lo1—l1 SS 
Boomer, G. E.. uG—138 S23 
Breinig, G. M Hii—14 a6 
pock, C. FF... t4—11 83 
Lindsay, R. W 105—13— v2 
Mangin, Jos ‘ &S 1 aq 
Martin, Geo. A v2—14 78 
Stirling. T. I Su—10 re 
t4—l4 Su) 
a5. 5 x0) 
s » 72 
VWe—11 SI 
o—12— ST 
’ SS-—-138 7: 
White, Ralph <A Hu—13 S6 
Rice, W. L 1iHi—2Ob— 80 
Phillips, FE. S.. . 101—14 7 
Zimmerman, E. E oo» 92—11 S1 
Wurtele, \V ee o4—10 St 
Jensen, Fred A S2—11 71 
Roettker H 7-138 S4 
Liersch, a HW5—13 82 
Doughe Ww. W wS—11 87 
Gillespie, John 7 s so 
Sulzberger, I" Si— 9— 8) 
White. Geo. W. wr—11 79 
Ritchie, W. A. Vi—14 SI 
Van Vranke Kr 107—14 1 
Emmons, Thornt« 1: on 0 7 
Hopkins, W. L . 86 Sl 
Magnuson, M. G . 93—11 S. 
Crooks r. st ler SS a 83 
weeeeey, G. Kees $2—12 70 
Flight B 
ee : ; . 119-—25— 4 
R. W 107—20 87 
Fran 94—20 74 
E. ¢ 100—20— SO 
‘ 2. oF w—20 76 
J o . .. 100—26 SO 
Bese» 100—16 S4 
Ss. H M—19— 7 
Siemon, W. F. 101--16 gO 
Clemens, R. J -- 101—19— 82 
Mould, L. E .. 114—16— 9S 
Howard, H. M. 111—20— 91 
Loud, F. E.... 106—17— 89 
Drew, @. C. 104 
Ransom, A. C 105 
Neumann, R. M 101 
Johnson, H. G 10% 
Findlay, W. B 109 
Miller, W. A. 108 
Towns, W. H... - 109 
Sampson, IT . 106 
Bailey, F. A 108 
Stolk, W. C gu 
Frederick, G W So 
Duncan, S. EF 119 
Hanson, W. FE Nz 
Mangin, J. J NT 
Pyper, P. M. 103 
Re is, Bene 101 
Evans, R. M. 99 
Hock, H. W oF 
Andrews, W. I NT 
Pinard, A. G 





Derrick, F. J 
Doolittle, J. P 


Morpeth, W. I 
Sime, W. W 
McKay, R. § 
Thorpe, H. W 
Fay. T.. H 


Ransom, E 
Blackwell, TB. I> 
Valle, C Sc 
Myers, J. A 











Alwy! 


Livingston 


Sinclair 
Bennett 
Sidford, 
Drouill: 


Wakefield 


Black 
Hie 
Ballester 
Barlow, 
Mueller, 





Guyer, R 


Praeger 
(;oodmar 
Watson, 
Wi 


Heal Lb 


Mor 


Chandler 


irty 


Devane 


M 


Avrault 
Quincy, 
Rate, W 
Wright, 
Babcock, 
hoales, 
Calo, IP 
Walker, 
Fig 
Ke “ly 
Webber, 








Monell G 


t ] ‘ 


1 G. E 


G N 
Me 
Tohr 
Lymat 
B 
W E 
Step 
MW 
E 








Flight C 


Flight D 


W 


























4 36-—— 88 
29. &5 
2s— 79 
G— 79 


Those Who Attended 


Canadians at Convention 





Anthony, John, Toront 
Atwood, Mr nd Mi W or « 

B 
Rarlow, F. L Montr 
Barratt, Norman, Hamilton, Or 
Bat Mr. and Mrs, W. I roron 
Benson, K. Y., Toronte 
Blackwell, Mr. <¢ Mrs. Bert D., Toronto 
Blue, James H loront« 
Boomer, Mr. and Mrs. George E., Toronto 
Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. A. 8S., Toronto. 
Boyle, John, Jr., Toronto 
Brillinger, Miss A. F., Toronto. 
Brown, Arthur D., Montreal 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. A. Roy, Toronto. 
Burns, Alex. B roronto. 

Cc 
Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. H, M., Toronte 
Chambers, W. J., Toronto 
Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. Harry S., Toronto. 
Cluxton, Royal, Montreal 


Montreal 
Mrs. G. M., 


D 


Walter, 


E 


Toronto. 


F 


Cottingham, W. C., 


Cowderoy, Mr. and Toronto 


and Mrs 
Montreal 


Toronto 


E., 


Farringer, Carl M., Toronto. 

Fielding, E. B., Toronto. 

Findlay, W. B., Gravenhurst 

Grieve, Mr. and Mrs. John, Toronto 
Haire, Mr, and Mrs. H. J., Paris, Ont 


Henderson, George, Montreal. 


Hesketh, Mr. and Mrs. H, W., Toronto 


Hickman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles and Miss 
Ottawa. 

Holme, Gordon, Toronto 

Irwin, John, Montreal 

Liersch, F., Montreal. 

Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. H. P., Toronto. 

Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. John P., Baden. 


Toronto. 


M 


McCuaig, A. C., Montreal 
McEwen, Mr. and Mrs. G. C 
MtKeown, J. R., Toronto 


Lortie, J. A., 


Torento 


Macnab, 
Monypen 
Monypen 
Mons'pen 
Moore, N 


Moriarity, 


Morin, ) 


Mr, 
ny, A. 
ny, Dr. 
ny, Mr 
ir. and 


Ir. and 


aowat, Georg: 





Mr. and 






and Mrs 
Toronto 


D., 
A. I 
- and 
Mrs 
N 
Mrs 


s 


doris, 
Mrs 
Fred, 


P., 


Toronto. 
. ae 
Toronto 


frs. J. 


J. H 


B., 


Toronto, 


Toronto 


Toronto. 


C., Toronto 


0 


Toronto. 


Toronto 


L., Montreal. 


ont 


, Toronto 
and Miss Phyllis, 


Toronté 
Montreal 


Qeborne, A. C., Hamilton, Ont 
P 
Paris, Mr. and Mrs. William, 
Paterson, Mr. and Mrs, A 
Penberthy, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Pendray, Mr. and Mrs. J. C 
Victoria, B. C 
Pinard, Mr. and Mrs, A, G., Toront 
Poole, Mr. and Mrs. A. W., Tor 
Porter, Mrs. H. P., Toronto 
R 
Ransom, A. ¢ Toronto 
Ransom, H Toronto 
Ransom, J Toronto 
Bruce, Toronto 
Ss 
Scarfe, Reginald, Brantford, Ont 
Schoales, Mr. and Mrs. W. W., 
Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. James I 
Smith, R. M., Toronto 


Sparrow 
Sparrow 


Specht, Mr. and Mrs. K. E., 
iorp, Mr. and Mrs, Harry W 
uttle, carl W., Toronto 
Vining, 'Mr. and Mrs. B. Frank 

Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. W 

Whittaker, D. H., Montreal 

Williams, Miss E., Toronto 





E 


E 
J. M., and Miss, Toronto 


, Toronto 


Toronto. 


Montreal 


Toronto 


P., Toronto 


Men from U.S. A. 


A 


Acer, V. A., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 
Corporation, Buffalo. 

Adams, R. F., Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- 
view, Chicago. 

Allegaert, John, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Alpers, W. A., Cleveland Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Alwyn, T. E., American Can Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Andrews, W. H., A. Klipstein & Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Arnstein, Moritz, Arnesto Paint Company, 
New York. 

Athey, C. B., Athey Paint Company, Balti- 
more, 

Auchinclose, W. S., Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, New York. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Kempf, Joseph.....cccccccccscceses 111—26— 85 
Miller, L. W... ° s+ Bae - 87 
Bonahan, J. E.... 122 — $4 
EUSGEW, Ey Viceusecsvecess So — 74 





Peters, F. C 
Kallis, W 


Donors of Golf Prizes 


Prizes for 
the annual 
golfing 





in 
other 
events were contributed to the 
convention golf committee by the fol- 
lowing :— 


award to the players 
tournament and the 


American Can Company, New York. 

American Commercial Alcohol 
ration, New York. 

\naconda Copper Company, 

Berry Brothers, Walker, 

Bihn & Wolff Company, 


Corpo- 


New 
ile, Ont. 


Philadelphia 


York. 


Canada Linseed Oil Mills, Montreal. 
Continental Can Company, New York. 
Charles R. Cook, Kansas City. 
Directors National Association of Paint 


Distributors. 





Eagle-Picher Lead Company, New York. 

W. S. Fallis, Montreal. 

General Naval Stores Company, New 
York. 


Grasselli Chemical Company, Newark. 
Hastings & Philadelphia. 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington. 


Imperial Varnish & Company, 


Co., 


Color 


Ltd., Toronto. 

International Varnish Company, To- 
ronto, 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 


Kent Machine Works, Brooklyn 
John D. Lewis, Providence. 
Lowe Brothers Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Benjamin Moore & Co., Toronto. 
National Lead Company, New York. 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 
J. C. Pushee & Sons, 
A. Ramsay & 
real, 
Reichard-Coulston, 
Resinous Products 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Rubberset Company, 
Ont. 
Sherwin-Wililams Company 
Ltd., Montreal 
Siemon & Elting 
J. 
Sturgeon’s, Ltd., Toronto. 
Thibaut & Walker Company, 
land City. 
Thompson, Weinman Company, Carters- 
ville, Ga. 
United 
Newark. 
Western Drv Color Company, 
Wetherill & Bro., Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Golf Tournament 


As announced at the banquet, Mrs. G. 
Cc. McEwen, Toronto, won.-the first low 
gross prize in the golf tournament for 
ladies, held Thursday morning at the 


Boston 
Company, 





Mont- 


Sons 


New 
Chemical 


York. 
Com- 


Inc., 
«& 


Ltd., Gravenhurst, 


of Canada, 


Company, Irvington, 


N. 
Long Is- 
Color Company, 


& Pigment 


Chicago. 


Royal York Golf Clbu, for eighteen- 
hole play, and Mrs. J. J. Rutherford, 
Chicago, took the prize for first low 


gross in the nine-hole match, 
The following scores were turned in 
by the ladies:— 


Ladies’ Golf—Nine Holes 








Blackwell, Mrs. B. D.....++eeeees 69—18— 
Boomer, Mrs. G. E......+.- 60—18— 
DeVane, Mrs. Emily. 64—18— 46 
Livingston, Mrs. H. P 63—18— 
Moriarty, Mrs. J. B... 81—18— 
Rutherford, Mrs. J. J...++.+eeeees 58—18— 
Sime, Mrs. W. W...... cesseeee 62—18— 
Ladies’ Golf—Eighteen Holes 
Arnstein, Mrs. M.. weeccees 128—36— 92 
Bownes, Mrs. Frank 111—Z8— 83 
Colcord, Mrs. H. F.. 141—36—105 
Derrick, Mrs. F. J..... 122—30— 92 
Duncan, Mrs, L. Grant 113—11—102 
Hinz, Mre. J. H.... ‘ .. 117—17—100 
McEwen, Mrs. Gordon .-. 106—24— 52 
Monell, Mrs. G. B . 163—36 27 
Mould, Mrs. L... 12 84 
Simpson, Mrs. J. J. 1 si 
Somers, Mrs. Fred L 1 SH 
Thorp, Mrs. Mary. 1 84 
Welter, Mrs. John N 1 6 
Zimmerman, Mrs. E, EF 1 96 





Production Club Tournament 


R. Blanchette, of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Toronto, won the first prize 
in the golf tournament held Wednes- 
day as part of the convention of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs. This meet took place 
at the Scarboro Golf and Country Club, 
the players being guests of G. C. Mc- 
Ewen, formerly president of the organ- 
ization. Mr. Blanchette, with a score 
of 83, won a silver trophy presented by 
the federation, to be held by the win- 
ner for one year. 

Other prizes, donated by the Toronto 
club, were won by the following:— 


Second low gross, R. C. Stark, of Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; third low gross, 
H. A. Nelson, of New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, Palmerton, Pa.; fourth low gross, 
Kenneth Eldridge, Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Toronto; first low net, C. D. Horton, 


Wardway Paint Works, Chicago; second 
low net, F. C. Atwood, Craftex Company, 
Boston; third low net, G. B. Sawyer, Arco 
Company, Cleveland; sealed holes, Ralph 
Everett, Keystone Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn, and Roy Anderson, Brooklyn 
Varnish Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
Ivn 








The cards were as follows:— 
a. te SM. Sa occas kaaeaws 
E. J. Probeck 
( D. Horton..... 

H. A. Nelson.. 

Ree As POV civcvves 
as |. 

R. C. Stark 

F. C, Atwood 

kK. J. Howe 

ih, ae. Gee oe ene aene 
G. W. COO. wscsee 
R. H. Everett. 

Fk. M. Schuma 

F. A. Beer. 

Roy Anderso1 99—18— 81 
M tae Paul.... 

W. E. Hargreave 

J. E. Kortum 

( A. Holkesvig 

G. B. Sawyer... 
John Grieve..... 

H. M. Chamberlain. 
D. F.. Smita... 

R. Blanchette 

B. ©. JONG. ccs 

K. Eldridge....... 





the Toronto Meetings 


K G. S. Mepham Company, East 
Ill. 


Jr., 


Ayers, L 
St. Louis 


Ayrault, John Buffalo. 


Larkin ¢ 


B 


John 


‘ompany, 


Babcock, Stephen D. Lewis, Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Baechle, J. E., 

cago. 

Bailey, F. A., De Vilbiss C 
Baldwin, C. M., Charleston 
Bale, A. C 


Sewell Paint & 





American Can Company, Chi- 


ompany, Toledo. 
W Va 
Varnish Company 








Kansas City. 

Ballester, A G., Boston Varnish Company, 
Boston . 
Beatty, C. F.. Standard Oil Company of New 

York, New York. 
Beck, Carl F Akron Varnish Company, 
Akron 
Beer, Fred A., Western Dry Color Company, 


Chicago. 


Bennett, March G., Samuel Cabot, Inc., Bos 
ton. 

Benrett, R. G., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buf- 
falo. 

Beschorman, W. C., National Lead Company, 
New York 

Birch, Wm. R., Schnele Company, Buffalo. 
Black, R. M., Terre Haute 


Black, C. H., American Can Company, New 
York, 

Boggess, Robert C., Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sales Corporation, New York 

Bossert, J. W., Reichard-Coulston, Inc New 


York. 


Bownes, Frank, Frank Bownes Company, 
Chelsea, Mass 

Bredemeyer, Wm. F., Continental Can Com- 
pany, Jersey City 

gridgeman, W. A., Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York. 

Breinig, G. M., Waggener Paint Company, 


Kansas City. 


Brooke, Fred L., Chicago 


Brooks, Henry F., Denver 

Brown, G W., Brown Linseed Corporation 
New York 

srundage, Keene. Aluminum Company of 
America, New York 

Budcke, George M., Baltimore. 

Burnside, F. W., McKeeson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York. 

Bush, E. J., International Society of Master 
Painters, Peoria, Ill. 

Cadwallader,, Wesley W., A. J. Lynch & Co.,, 


Los Angeles. 

Callahan, P. H., Louisville Varnish Company, 
Louisville 

Calo, Philip E., Chicago. 


Calman, Henry L., Emil Calman & Co., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


Cannon, EK B., Detroit Graphite Company, 
Detroit. 

Carnegie, W. R., Berry Brothers, Inc., De- 
troit. 

Carrier, Courtland F., Missouri Paint & Var- 
nish Company, St. Louis. 

Carter, F. M., National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Carthaue, W. J., Deep Rock Oil Company, 
Chicago. 

Caspar, Charles J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company, Pittsburgh 


Cavanaugh, J. F.. Thompson-Hayward Chem- 


ical Company, Kansas City. 

Chudleagh, E. 8S 

Chatfield, H. S., Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatfielda 
Corporation, New York 





Cheesman, Frank P., Cheesman-Elliot Com- 








pany, Brooklyn. 

Childs, Sam D., J. C. Pushee & Sons, Bostor 

Church, J. W Pure Calcium Products - 
pany, Painesville, Ohio 

Clark, Allen W., American Paint Journal, St. 
Louis 

Clark, Clarence W., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Everett, Mass 

Clemens, R. J., Standard Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia 

Colcord, H. F,, American Can Company, New 
York. 

Cole, A. E., Sterling Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Cook, Chas. R., Cook Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

Coon, John Henry, Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Company, Baltimore 

Cornish, E. J., National Lead Company, New 
York 

Craig, M. D., Murray Oil Products Company 
New York 

Crary, Arthur V., Continental Can Company 
New York 

Crawford, Wilmer H., W. H. Crawford Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati. 

Crooks, T. Stanley, Dean & Barry Company, 
Columbus. 

Currier, E. C Hansen Glass & Paint Com- 


Sioux 
He Do, 


pany, 
Cutten, 


City 
Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 


D 


Dabney, William C., Jones-Dabney 


Louisville. 


Company, 


Daniels, J. W Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

Darby, Chas, A., Jr., Whiting-Adams Com- 
pany, Boston 

Darlington, Thos. D., Wilmington 

Daugherty, W. J., Dement & Daugherty, Chi 
cago 

Daugherty, W. W., Dement & Daugherty, 
Chicago. 


Daum, Adam E., Impervious Varnish Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Deore, C. P., C. P. DeLore & Co., St. Louis. 
Derrick, F. J., Perry & Derrick Company, 
Ciacinnati. 

Doggett, S. H., Stanley Doggett, Inc., New 
York. 

Doolittle, J. W., De Vilbiss Company, Toledo 
Drake, E. R., National Association of Paint 
Distributors, Chicago. 

Duncan, L. Grant, Anaconda Zine Oxide, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Duncan, 8S, E., Peaslee, Gaulbert Company, 
Louisville. 


Dunning, Harry E., American Commercial 


Alcohol Company, Chicago. 


Drouillard, J. C., J. C. Drouillard Company, 
Clevelaad. 

Dwight, Maitland, Edward Smith & Co,, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Dyer, E. H., Hass-Hueter Paint Company, 


Sun Francisco. 


E 


Eastman, Whitney H., 
Company, Milwaukee, 


William O. Goodrich 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Charles W United States 
ovidence, R. I 

Philadelphia. 
Company, C 


Eastwood, Gutta 
Percha mpany, Il 
Ebrey, C. E., Hastings & Co., 
Edwards, H, G., American Can 
cag 
Elton, R. W New 
Emerson, R. W New 
Emmons, T., American 
bus, Ohio 
England, Ed 
O'Toole, Chicago 
Evars, ay M Evans-Wallower 
‘harlesion, W \ 
WW r. Cc. Esser 


York. 
York 
Zine Compan 


England, 


ward 


eming, 
Work 
Foss Walter 
Weoster, Ohic 
Walter 
Wooster 
Frayeer P 
Company 


Kk 


i H 
Washington 
Gates, D. H 
Charleston 
Gerke 
Indian 
Graham 
Company, Detr 
Gibson mn. @., 
Cleveland 
Gillesp Tohn a< 
Company, New York. 
Grimm, Richard H., American 
Alcohol Corporation, New York 
Ginther, G. L., La Clede Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo 
Goodman, George E., 
Company, New York 
Greene Denison W., Oliver Johnson & 
Inc., Providence 
Guignon, CC, F @uignon 
York. 
Gumaer, P. W 
Guyer, R. A., 


Con 


Harlow & Goodman 


& Green, In New 


arrett ¢ 
The Vilbis 


H 


Titanium P 


ompany, New York. 


ompany, Toledo 


Hagar, Tvan D 
New York 
Hallett, R. L., 

York 
Hancock, E. H 
Louisville. 
Hanline, Leon SG., 

more. 

Hansen, William E., 
tion, New York 
Harth, Ph. E National 
Company, St. Touis 
Hastings, John V., Jr., 

delphia. 
Havey M. L 
New York. 
Healy, D. J., 


gment Comp: 


National Lead Company, New 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Hanline Brothers, Salti- 


Brown Linseed Corpora- 


Pigment & 


Chemical 
Hastings & Co., Phila- 


» New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Spencer Kellogg & 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 
Heckel, George B., secretary 
& Varnish Manufacturers 

Philadelphia 
SS ao 2 %*% 
Philadelphia 
be National 


Sons Sales 
American Paint 

Association, 
kel] 


anderbilt Company, 


4 Lead Company, St 
Louis 
Hinz, J. H., J. H. Hinz, Cleveland. 
Hoag,, E. R., Ditzler Color Company, Detroit 
Hock, H. W., Hock Paint & Chemical Wo 
Ine Phoenixville, Pa 
Hoefle, Emil, C. K. Williams & Co 
Hongler, Joseph A... Murray il 
Company, Philadelphia 
Hopkins, W Lathrop, 
Company, New York. 
Horgan ze V.. general 
& \ York 
Howard The Thibaut & Walker Com 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y 
Howard, O. McG., Paint, Oil & 
view, Chicago. 
Hunter V H., 
New York 


rKs, 


Brooklyn 
Products 
Meurer 


Steel 


manager N. P 


Chemical Re- 


Warner G. Smith 


Ingram, J. E., Pittsburgh Plate 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Innes, O. G., Innes & Co., 

Irvin. H. J., National 
of Pennsylvania, 


Company, 


Glasa 
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Distributors’ Association Directors Meet 
Arrangements for 


seventeenth The officers of the distributors’ as- 
annual convention of the National As- 


sociation are looking forward to re- 


Distributors, which ceiving an early report from the paint 
Drake Hotel, Chi manufacturers as to what action they 
to 1931, were have decided to take with regard to 

meeting of the eliminating half-gallon cans of paints 
of the association, and varnishes. The directors feel that 

October 14. R. A. the use of cartons seems to be on the 

the distributors, increase, and many members have re- 
Watson, Harry ported that advantages have followed 


the adoption of cartons for their ship- 
ments. The association has expressed 
the hope that manufacturers generally 


was elected a will adopt the schedule recently sug- 
the un- 
Van Housen, 


gested by the distributors’ associa- 
tion so that the packing of paints and 
varnishes will become uniform. 
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Paint Sprayer Manufacturers Meet 


Pont tent which, } id. tl future meeting an outline of a promo Plans contemplating extension of themselves were not objectionable, but 
) rs > s y ; * Si » 3 : a . sa8 ° : 

Bap rere, WHER, ASG AiG, THe Com tion program in specific form, activities of the organization were dis- that conditions surrounding their en- 
pany feels apply to the basic princi- The following were present at the ; , : : forcement have been unduly severe 
: , : tomy : cussed in the annual convention of the : : : er els 
ples in the manufacture of lacquer, a meeting:—William J. Pitt, of the De- ; eae eakoes sale and cannot be complied with. If these 

Vilbiss Company; A. E. Lon, of the ‘Spray Painting and Finishing Equip- regulations are continued 


point which has been contested by 


other manufacturers, 
who attended the 


Those meeting 


were P. S. Kennedy, chairman of the liam 
Lacquer Institute; E. M. Flaherty, O. vents 
IX. Fulkerson, A. E. Daum, J. 8S. Brooks, the 


Pratt, I. H. Abraham, E. H. Hancock, 
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pany; 


cock, 
P. Jones, A. E. Niedt, C. F. Pe. ak, 
Breyer, ~.. I, 


Paasche 
Breuer, 


H, 


Airbrush 
Beck, Koller & Co.; P. W. in 
Gumaer, of the Barrett Company; Wil- 
Mueller, 
Corporation; M. M. 
Sharples 
O. J. S. de Brun, C. Apeland, L. A. T. A. Gill, of the Shawinigan Chemical 
Company; 


White 


of 


the DeVilbiss Company; 
Doolittle, of the DeVilbiss Com- 
Haines, of the U. 8S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company; S. G. Bab 
of John 
Gardner, and N. S. Greensfeldei 
Darlington, J. B. Wiesel, and J 
Rile, of the 
pany 


Company; W. H. 


A. Bridgeman, of the 
Chemical Company; R. Zee 
S gressive 
toward promoting 
paint and varnish 


D. Lewis; Ray Stevens 
were prescribed 


Hercules Powder Com 


ment Manufacturers’ 
Toronto, October 
posed that the association be expanded 
products 
manufacture of Oil and 
tanks, 
Opinion 
expressed that, although the organiza- 
tion is comparatively small, much pro- will be made to permit the develop- 
work has 


even more effective 
complished in the future. 

The spray painting regulations which 
recently 
commission of New York 
in for a good deal 
was pointed out that the regulations in 


Association, 


17. was 


of the Commercial Sol- to include manufacturers 
Wilson, of which enter into the 
Solvents Corporation; spray equipment, such 
pressors, and the like. 


been 
the 


of 


done 
greater 
products, 


work will 


without 
held modification, it was said, spray paint- 
pro- ing will become a thing of the past 
in New York State. The central legis- 
lative committee of the National Paint, 
Varnish Association is con- 
com- ferring with the proper authorities on 
was the matter, and it is expected that the 
necessary changes in the regulations 


by it ment of spray painting in the State. 

use of The association elected the follow- 
and that ing officers:—President, J. KF. Roche, 

be ac- of the Binks Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago; vice-president, Wayne B. 
Thompson, of Spraco, Inc., Somerville, 


by the fire Mass.; secretary, W. J. Pitt, of the De 
State came Vilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio; treas- 
discussion. It urer, J. A. Paasche, of the Paasche 


Airbrush Company, Chicago. 
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1. High opacity. 
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pigment content. 


Free brushing properties. 
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Inertness; non-settling, stays in suspension. 


HE high standard of quality of Titanolith is maintained by 
constant vigilance in every step of its manufacture. 
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The new decade 


of lacquer 


decade has passed. . . a decade 

which has witnessed the truly 
ohenomenal growth of the lacquer in- 
dustry. In a few swilt years modern 
lacquer, with its multitudinous uses, 
has soread to the four corners of the 
earth. Those manufacturers who have 
been associated with the rise of this 


great industry are to be congratulated 


upon its notable success. They have 
been its pioneers ! 

Now a new decade begins = 
a decade offering greater possibilities 
for the use of lacquer than have ever 
been known before. We are conk- 
dent that it will bring great develop- 
ments, and that new horizons will 


open to every manufacturer of lacquer. 


10 years ago the Commercial Solvents Corporation made its 


first’ shipment of Butanol. 


The names of our Butanol 


customers today constitute a complete list of successful lacquer 


manufacturers. 


Their use of Butanol Solvents is based on 


intelligent research and long experience in lacquer production. 
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Sales Offices: 
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Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, Eng. 
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